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Shell Chemical Corporation ‘ 


ps anything 
in sight 


A adhesive, then clamp them together lightly, and let 
cure. Lt will take a two-ton pull to break them apart 


resin 
the bond 


Primarily produced for bonding metals, these adhesives will 


grip anything in sight: wood, plastics, glass, rubber. Because Epon 
resin adhesives form a powerful bond without welding o1 


industries save on materials and time consuming operati 


riveting 


Epon resin’s adhesive qualities plus a high resistance to chemical 


attack also lead to better varnishes and enamels. For 
detergents that once required glass containers are now being 


packaged in cans lined with an Epon resin enamel 


Cx imple, 


Development of Epon resins from petroleum is another example 


of Shell Chemical’s partnership with industry and agricuiture. 


({'’)) 
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Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture Naw 
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“CHIEF SAY CALL BY NUMBER BEST way ! “ 
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CALLS GO THROUGH 
FASTER WHEN YOU 
CALL BY NUMBER 


ou save time on out-of-town calls 
when you give the Long Distance 
operator the number you want. 
So here’s a helpful hint. Write 
down the out-of-town numbers 
you already know. If there’s a new 


number you don’t have—or an old 


one you may have forgotten —b¢ 
sure to add it to the list when th« 


operator gives it to you. 


Would you like an attractive 
booklet for your telephone num- 
bers? Just ask your local Bell Tele- 


phone Company. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Locat to serve the community. Nationwine to serve the nation. 





othing You Build Into Your Product 
Can Count for More / 


Ve 


This compact Reset Counter, shown actual 
size, is a standard built-in part of many 
makes of business machines, cameras, coin 
machines, compressors, die casting machines, 
hay balers, laundry equipment, plastic mold- 
ing machines, punch presses, shoe machines 
. and what have you? It counts turns, 
strokes, pieces or other units of perform- 
ance and output . . . supplying facts- 
in-figures that help toward closer 


EDER-KOOT 


Countrol. Find out how your product can give 
your customers a new usefulness, with these 
or other Veeder-Root Counters for mechan- 
ical or electrical operation. Write: 


VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 
HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


Chicago 6, lll. * New York 19, N. Y. « Greenville, S. C, 
Montreal 2, Canada * Dundee, Scotland 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 


"The Name that Counts” 
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Webster Walvector under windows in Lafayette 
School classroom. Wall-to-wall warmth. 


COLD MEETS 


ITS WATERLOO 
In Waterloo, N.Y. 


New York Community Modernizes 
its school system with new schools 
and Tru-Perimeter Heating. 


When Waterloo, N.Y., decided its 
educational shoe was pinching they 
called on Carl C. rd a prominent 
Rochester architect and engineer, 
to help remedy the situation. 


Result —the handsome new Lafa- 
ette Elementary School illustrated 
ere and the even larger Skoi-Yase 

(Indian for “bubbling water”) Ele- 

mentary School. With these new 

schools, and its existing buildings, 

Waterloo has solved its educational 

space problems for many years. 


Lafayette Elementary School, Waterloo, N.Y. 
Completed 1951 at a cost of $550,000. Arch- 
itect and Engineer: Carl C. Ade. Heating Con- 
tractor: A. Burgart, Inc. 


For efficient heating, both these 
new schools use Webster Walvec- 


tor, as do many of the schools 
designed by Carl C. Ade’s office. 


Here is Tru-Perimeter Heating. The 
cold perimeter walls of the build- 
ings are heated gently and evenly. 
Webster Walvector in perimeter 
heating simplifies piping, uses fewer 
risers. Buildings can be heated just 
before occupancy, heat reduced 
immediately after the need is gone. 
For complete information call the 
Webster Representative or write us, 


Address Dept. BW-> 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO, 


Camden 5, N.J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


Ch) ela lth 
WALVECTOR 


For Steam or Hot Water Heating 
3 
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all these advantages 
Direct Copying Machine! 


1. VERSATILITY. You can make 
Ozalid copies of almost anything on 
ordinary translucent paper. Accounting 
reports, order forms, purchase orders, 
invoices, charts and all kinds of routine 
paperwork can be copied in seconds. 
You write it once with Ozalid, and use 
Ozalid copies to carry instructions 
wherever needed! 


2. SPEED. With the desk-top Oza- 
matic machine you can make a single 
copy—complete, dry and ready-to-use 
—in seconds. Or, you can turn out 
hundreds of letter-size copies per hour. 


3. ECONOMY. Letter-size Ozalid 
copies cost only 114¢ each (including 
labor, materials and machine deprecia- 
tion). You save the clerical cost of 
re-writing and manual copying. 


4. FLEXIBILITY. The Ozamatic 
makes copies up to 16 inches wide, any 
length required. This means that good- 
sized charts and accounting forms are 
copied as readily as sales slips. Ozalid 
copies can be made in a variety of colors. 
Copies can be made on a wide variety of 
materials, including thin papers, card 
weight stocks, film and cloth, 


5. RECORD OF SUCCESS. As the 


leader of its industry, Ozalid has a 
highly successful record of performance. 
Ozalid machines, materials and know- 
how are unsurpassed in their service 
to industry. 


6. NATION-WIDE SERVICE. 
Ozalid’s trained representatives, located 
in all major cities throughout the 
United States, assure you of immediate 
attention to your problems, prompt 
delivery of materials and up-to-date 
information on how you can cut costs 


and speed paperwork with Ozalid, 





Typical Ozalid Applications Like These Make Important 
Savings in Thousands of Businesses! 


ta 


ers 3 Payroll Computation. One railroad using 

Ur | Ozalid saves $30,000 a year by using Ozalid 

wig copies of train dispatchers’ reports to compare 
against trainmen’s time cards! 


S\ Compensation Reports. An insurance com- 
pany saves 58% in costs by issuing Ozalid 
copies of handwritten workmen's compensa- 
tion reports to 47 state insurance departments. 


Order Handling. Since installing Ozalid a 
wholesale hardware firm now uses one girl 
to process the same number of orders that 
formerly required six girls! 





Billing Operations. A broadcasting company 
- uses one clerk for 3 hours to issue bills with 
Ozalid that formerly took two clerks 28 hours! 





























Pleasure boats of all kinds— 
rowboats, cruisers, runa- 
bouts, outboard racers, utili- 
ties, one-design sailboats 

are maintenance-free, in 
great demand. 
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tiful finish—are li 
weight yet extremely 








Mobile tanks transport gas, 
diesel fuel, water across des- 
‘ erts. Steel tanks formerly 
: used needed frequent re- 
placement because of corro- 
sion problem. 








Luggage is lightweight yet 
rugged—absorbs toughest 
without 
showing wear or losing its 
original shape. Resists scuff- 
ing, staining, cracking. 


knocks of travelin 


Aircraft uses are legion, include 
electronically transparent 
radomes, antenna housings, 
wing liners, ducts- 
complete rivet-free wing sec- 
tions are already in use. 


Chairslikethis Eames-designed 
prize winner can be left out- 
doors in all kinds of weather 
without marring their beau- 


ht in 
urable. 


even 








lion in use. 


Lamp shades keep their beauty 
longer—won’t shrink, warp 
or sag—can be washed re- 
peatedly with soap and 
water without damage. 
They’re fire-resistant, too. 


Structural paneling is translu- 
cent, offers beautiful built- 
in colors—yet is shatterproof 
and sturdy enough to qualify 
for variety of industria! 
building uses. 


Fishing rods are 
livelier, 
stronger than 
finest of steels. 
Over 15 mil- 
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Archery bows have unmatchable 
zip—never “‘set’”’ even when 
left braced—are virtually 
immune to ‘‘fatigue’’ or 
breakage common to ordi- 
nary types of bows. 


Sports car bodies are making 
auto industry headlines as 
Chevrolet and Kaiser-Frazer 
turn out finished cars. 
They’re lighter, harder to 
dent, corrosion proof. 


Lightweight trays and containers 
take heavy abuse, withstand 
chemicals and moisture—are 
‘used widely by em ng 4 in 
a variety of materials han- 
dling operations. 


To make plastic products 


stronger, give them a 


backbone of glass! 


In the plastics field, the folks 
who know best —the researchers, 
the designers, the molders them- 
selves— agree that Fiberglas* 
reinforcements combine proper- 
ties that are both unique and 
vital to plastics. Take strength, 
for example: 

The filaments of glass from 
which Fiberglas yarns are made 
have amazing tensile strength 
—well over 200,000 psi. More- 
over, this is strength without 
weight... without bulk. 
Strength that shrugs off rot, 
heat, moisture, corrosion and 
other forces that destroy or 
weaken ordinary reinforcements. 

And that’s why, when extra 


strength is a must, the plasties 
industry turns almost automat- 
ically to Fiberglas reinforce- 
ments ...as they have in all of 
the successful product applica- 
tions shown on these pages. 

It’s also a big reason why in- 
dustry at large is turning more 
and more to reinforced plastics 
— Fiberglas-reinforced plastics 
as a basic structural material for 
making good products better... 
and creating products where 
none existed before. 

At Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, theindustry’s most 
extensive research facilities and 
know-how are at your service, 
How can we serve you best? 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 


Textile Products Division, 16 East 56th Street, New York 22, New York 


OWENS-CORNING 


FIBERGLAS 


Leading a great new industry forward 


This is-an actual photograph of Fiberglas reinforcing mat, one 
of 4 major forms in which Fiberglas reinforcements are supplied 
to the plastics industry. The other three are chopped strands, 
continuous roving and woven cloth, 


*Fiberglas is the trade mark (Reg. U. $. Pat. Off.) of Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation for a 
variety of products made of or with fibers of gloss. 
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| To You, 
if You Make “TD, \ Belden’s Golden Anniversary re 
Power  eepetremesertar 


3 — é that has grown through actual 

F Hy ment ™, \ service since the early days 
of the electrical industry. 

—an ability to co-oper- 

ate in pioneering new 

wires to meet or an- 


ticipate industry’s 
growing needs. 


In the years 
that follow 
This Belden 
Program Is 


—TO BE 
CONTINUED 
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WIRE... Belden 
AND CUT COSTS 


CUT COSTS with a specialized magnet wire — 


developed specifically for your requirements. 


CUT COSTS in lower production waste and 
fewer rejections upon inspection. Cut costs 
by reducing customer complaints—cut- 
ting repair comebacks—assure low-cost 
maintenance and customer good will. 


CUT COSTS: specify Belden 
Magnet Wire. Check its advan- 
tages with Belden engineers, 
There is today. 
plus Soelden Belden Manufacturing Co. 
Me. : Wi 4689-A W.Van Buren St. 
_— Chicago 44, Illinois 
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Belden WIREMAKER FOR INDUSTRY 





READERS REPORT 


Forbidden City 


Dear Sir: 

There are perhaps 50,000 amateur 
radio operators throughout the world 
who would be quick to contest the 
claim of author, Heinrich Harrer, of 
being the only white man ever to have 
lived in the forbidden city of Lhasa 
BW —Aug.29'53,p152). 

Reg N. Fox, a Britisher at Lhasa, 
regularly communicated with fellow 
amateur operators in the U.S. from 
1939 until 195] .. . when he fled be- 
fore occupying Communist forces. Fox 
died June 4, 1953 near Kalimpong, 
India. He had served as personal radio 
operator for the Dalai Lama, the ruler 
of Tibet. 

There are at least seven ex-U.S. Air 
Force men who can personally substan- 
tiate his existence, and acknowledge 
his assistance after their forced landing 
in Tibet during World War II 

Water A. Knoop, Jr. 
ESSEX FELLS, N. J. 


Wood Preferred 


Dear Sir: 

. . . The article, Why the Carpen- 
ters’ Union is Tough |BW—Aug.22’53, 
p108|, carries a picture caption which 
, reads: Wood is taking a_ back 
seat to metals and new, fireproof ma- 
a 

...A Fire that Changed the Course 
of an Industry, page 28, shows a photo- 
graph of the General Motors Corp. 
fire, captioned “Steel beams buckled; 
roof sections crashed onto costly ma- 
chinery.” On page 34 in the story, 
Stepping into Steel Homes, you state: 
“No company has ever succeeded with 
a prefabricated steel home for private 
owners, though many have tried.” 

Many .. . figures from “The Materi- 
als Use Survey” by the Housing & 
Home Finance Agency . . . can be cited 
to prove that wood is not taking any 
back seat in home building to metals 
or any other so-called “new, fireproof 
materials.” On the contrary, wood 
leads the field today in home con- 
struction in exterior wall construction, 
in siding, in flooring, doors, windows, 
kitchen cabinets and trim 

Carpenters and builders like to work 
with wood and consider it an all-pur- 
pose material, which it always has 
been. 

. . Fire chiefs have told us, and 
independent laboratory tests have 
proved, that unlike unprotected metals, 
during fires that generate intense heat, 
wood trusses and rafters merely char 
but still support roofs. Unprotected 
metals buckle with resulting roof 
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SOUTHEAST TEXAS, G. S.* 


-»-FOR INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT UNLIMITED 


Many millions of dollars invested annually in 

new industrial construction attest the advantageous 
location factors of Southeast Texas. Rich in natural 
resources, it is fast becoming the chemical manufacturing 
center of the nation. With deep-water ports and 
inland waterways, its shipping tonnage ranks high among 
the ports of the world. Adequate, dependable 
supplies of natural gas provide an economical 

source of fuel and electric power. Add to these the 
year-round temperate climate of the Gulf South* and 
the growing markets of the area... and you have 

a preferred location for new or expanding industries. 


For information about plant locations and fuel 
supplies, write our Industrial Development Director, 
P. O. Box 1407, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


One of a series of ads, now 
in its 15th consecutive year 
describing the industrial ad 


vantages of the Gulf South 


ee) 


Southeast Texas Communities 
Supplied with Netural Ges from 
the Pipe Lines of United Gas 


BEAUMONT 
BELLAIRE 
BRAZORIA 
BRIDGE CITY 
BUNA 
CLEVELAND 
CORRIGAN 
CROSBY 
DAYTON 
FAIRBANKS 
FANNETT 
GALENA PARK 
GOODRICH 


HOUSTON 
HUMBLE 
JACINTO CITY 
JASPER 





KIRBYVILAE 
LAKE JACKSON 
LIBERTY 
LUVINGSTON 





MONT BELVIEV 
MOONSHINE HILL 
NEDERLAND 
NEEDVILLE 
NEW WILLARD 
ORANGE 
ORANGEFIELD 
PASADENA 
PORT ARTHUR 
PORT NECHES 
ROSENBERG 
SARATOGA 
SHEPHERD 
SOUR LAKE 
VvipoR 

VOTH 

WINNIE 





UNITED GAS cence ons Gulf Sith 


UNION PRODUCING COMPAN 


UNITED GAS CORPORATION eo UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY 





collapse, death and struction, 
Wood today is in the front seat 
and it will be tomorrow. Natural 
characteristics as well as wood 
products now in the laboratory stage 
insure its continuance as the most 
preferred of all building material 
Douctas S. SrTreiInBERG 
NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 
ASSN. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


This Skeleton Business 


Dear Sir: 

We have noted an article in your 
Aug. 8 issue, page 140, entitled Skele- 
tons in Plastic Liven Up Trad 

It appears that some information 
given im this article is based on the 
misconception that natural human 
skeletons are not available or are 
extremely difficult to procur his 
is not at all the case, because aat- 
ural human skeletons are available; in 
any quantity that one may wish t pro- 
cure, 

... We have in the neighborhood of 
300 sets of human skeleton materials 
on hand and are momentarily expecting 
additional supplies. 

Obviously, customers who are order- 
ing human skeleton preparations from 
us do not have to wait six months or 
more fo; delivery. Many teachers and 
scientists throughout the country still 
feel that there is nothing better for 
the study of human osteology than a 
natural human skeleton. One simply 
5 cannot improve on nature, as the saying 
write for it ani waa gors. . . . | ) 

AUTOMATIC... aS Frank M. KirrNer 
today ome eres : MANAGER 


on your business - : BIOLOGY DEPARTMENT 
sae Write - ‘ ail DENOYER-GEPPERT CO, 
4) P sh CHICAGO, ILL, 


f P 

: , 

i DESCRIBES HOW PRODUCT t 

The perfect wrapper for CTS OF EVERY | Overestimatead 
DESCRIPTION ARE AUTOMATICALLY Dear Sir: 


CANDIES AND CONFECTIONS PACKAGED FASTER — CHEAPER — BETTER! In your issue of Aug. 15, page 100, 
aii ‘eciee the article, Boom in the Underworld, 
' © Wraps 100 to 300 Units per minute! ate ‘ ‘Te g ine in > 
saci iaaph asus vietivee its per minute states that there is a gold mine in the 
ICE CREAM BARS, NOVELTIES 
CITRUS FRUITS, VEGETABLES, ® Float wraps products of regular or irregular shape there would be a gold mine in any 
CHEESE, DAIRY PRODUCTS ® Positive heat or glue and crimp sealing legitimate business for anyone who can 
HARDWARE, MACHINE PARTS © Uses oll types of modern wrap meterials get 437 grams from an ounce 


TISSUES, NAPKINS, TOWELS, ‘ Pau I’.- LAWLER 
PAPER AND CLOTH SPECIALTIES ® Single operator can tend several machines at same time eae pence : 


BANDAGES, SOAPS, ® Saves materials —no trays or stiffeners, unless desired 
PHARMACEUTICALS AND 101 ® , . SHAWMUT RESEARCH CO 
Special automatic feeds, labelers and code daters 
VARIED ITEMS OF REGULAR BUSINESS & TECHNICAL RESEARCH 
AND IRREGULAR SHAPE BOSTON, MASS. 


®@ All rotary, automatic continuous feed motion narcotics racket. It seems to me that 


e Indeed there would. We meant 
grains, of course. 


FOR THE ARMED FORCES 
‘¢ ave contributing to the na- 

tion's defense program by pro- 
viding a large part of our in- : P P E R \. TV Boosters 
creased production facilities for 
building precision armaments, Deer Sir. 
islafietorers af° Aniiinn cid Gravure Sresees, fli I have read with great interest your 
NEW YORK © 55 £. 42nd St. ee, wenere, See a ~ sorting tae story entitled Television in the Out- 

- s, « ee . . . 

j posts, in the Sept. 5 issue, page 
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Does cost accounting keep you tied down ? 


Involved accounting controls have often interfered with 
production. If Sikorsky Aircraft (Bridgeport, Conn.) 
hadn't washed out its old costing procedures, its heli- 
copters might never have got off the ground. 


Sikorsky’s labor costing problem was complicated by the 
question of experimentation and modification costs. To 
support its costs on government contracts, the company 
needed a more detailed breakdown on labor operations. 


McBee Keysort job-time cards, by squeezing vast cost- 
ing volume into compact and varied reports, now give 
Sikorsky the facts . . . completely, accurately, promptly. 


Over 4,000 Keysort job-time cards are processed each 
day to produce weekly status reports and monthly sum- 
maries on both direct and indirect labor costs. Keysort's 
ingenious numerical coding system gives the cards an 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY Bw. s-2.- 


THE McBEE COMPANY 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send me the Sikorsky story ‘How to squeeze 
labor costing volume into compactness.”’ 


Firm 





Address. 





City —- _—_Zone__State 


By: 





amazing capacity; tens of thousands of part numbers are 
coded on a card only seven and a half inches long. 
“Keysort has remarkable capacity and flexibility,” says 
Sikorsky Management, “and it’s simple to train and filter 
new personnel into the procedure. Various functions are 
readily interchanged by regular office workers.” 


For full details on the Sikorsky story, mail the coupon 
below. Or better still, ask your local McBee representative 
how McBee can help in your own business. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort—The Marginally Punched Card 
t 295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
104 Offices in principal cities. The McBee Company, Ltd., 
, 11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13, Ontario. 
Swe 
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Ylave you a spring proront 


cHeck THE NEW erevotutionary 


WALES Hydra Seriug 


using liquid compressibility 
ii: | NOW AVAILABLE 
FOR USE IN YOUR PRODUCT 


a Bd ‘ a 
The small, compact Wales Hydra 
Spring delivers as much force and 
stroke as the big caged railroad type 
coil spring. 


$000 Pound Wales Eccentric Spring 
with 1" stroke, is only 1)9" dia. x55 
equals capacity of a 7" x 6" dia., 1 
wire coil spring. 


4 tal ; 
7000 Pound Wales Tension Spring 
with 3 stroke dampened return, is 
only 2"x 5” x 6"; equals capacity of 
an 18x 6" dia., 1" wire coil spring. 


4000 Pound Wales Spring with 3/4" 
stroke, is only 1-3/4" dia. x 4°; and 
can can be adjusted to equal capacity 
from an 11°'x 5" dia., 3/4” wire coil 
spring to a 5x 7" dia., 1” wire coil 
spring. 


it’s a big new story so 
write TODAY for 
complete information. 


Wales Hydra Springs deliver 1000% more 
force in the same space as mechanical 
springs, simplifying product designs and 
other spring applications by using the 
compressibility of special liquids called 
Wales Comproils. 


Wales Hydra Springs save space compared 
to mechanical springs producing the same 
spring forces. Small reservoirs for Com- 
proils may be located in any remote posi- 
tion providing non-conventional shapes 
for unusual requirements, 


Wales Hydra Springs provide quick, easy 
installation because they are compact, self- 
contained, pre-loaded, and may be damp- 
ened and adjusted in place. Eliminates all 
drilling, spring pads, mechanical! adjust- 
ments, external dampening and the re- 
tainers required by mechanical springs. 


Wales Hydra Springs reduce inventory 
because adjustable force, stroke and pre- 
loads make each one equal to many sizes 
of mechanical springs. Wales Comproils 
provide unlimited spring characteristics in 
any one Wales Hydra Spring. 


Wydra Spring Diuision 
WALES-STRIPPIT CORPORATION 


George F. Wales, Chairmon 


388 Payne Avenue, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
(Between Buffalo and Niagara Falls) 


Wales-Strippit of Canada itd., Hamilton, Ontario 
Specialists in Machines and Compressible Materials 
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44... . The purpose of this letter is 
to acquamt you with a third develop- 
ment in the field of television which 
has been going on under the acgis of 
WSM, Inc. for some time, ai vhich 
in our opinion offers thi heapest 
method of spreading television service 
from the standpoint of th ving 
public. 

The system to which I refer is a 
booster rather than a community an- 
tenna system or a satellite The main 
point of difference between a satellite 
and a booster station is that the booster 
simply raises the signal lev the 
same channel, while the satellite con 
verts the received signal to a UIIF 
channel before being radiated. There 
are advantages in both systems, but 
the chief advantage of the booster is 
that the viewer does not pay anything 
for the service, nor does he have to 
buy a set equipped with UHI 

We feel that the bringing of tele- 
vision to outlying areas is a matter 
of first importance in the industry, 
and for that reason we will soon ask 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to hold a general hearing on the 
subject of community antenna systems, 
boosters and satellites. We feel that 
these systems are not mutually exclusive 
and that the FCC should set policy 
with respect to them in order that they 
may be taken out of the experimental 
category and recognized as a fully come 
mercial means of extending service 

Joun H. Dewrrt, Jr. 
PRESIDENT 
WSM, INC, 
NASHVILLE, TENN, 


Hallmarks 


Dear Sir: 

In your issue of July 11], on 
}01, you reproduced an article, S 
Ads. While this is an excellent 
tion, it is by no means a new id 
matter of agencies signing thei 
tisements is almost perennial 
in no way intended to belittle ¢ 
but to show that it has been 
iInany times, 

... TI feel that there shou 
agency identification, but I am 
opposed to an agency signing 
since it might detract from thi 
the ad. The public should 
each advertisement emanates f 
office of the firm itself. 
amiss, however, to include ai 
trusive svmbol which has a 
only to those in the advertisi 
tession. 

... | adopted a symbol and 
it in all my ads and advertisin ( 
ture... . It is distinctive, takes ittle 
space, is legible in actual size, and 
means nothing to the reader 

Leo P. Bort, Jr. 


; 


CHICAGO, ILL, 
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“ : ‘ , 
secrets clit ass, 


...not when you get her a MONROE 


Head motion required on 
extra keyboard machine 
head and eye must move 
constantly from one to the 
other; thoughts are scat- 
tered, work is harder, more 
complex.* 


Head motion required on 
Monroe single keyboard 
machine: head motion is 
six times less! Thoughts are 
concentrated; work is eas- 
ier, more efficient, more 
accurate.* 


Don’t blame the poor girl if hard-to-work keyboards 
make calculating costs soar. Could be, she’s worn out 
with all the unnecessary physical motion required to 
operate extra keyboard machines. She'll have a much 
easier time keeping her thoughts together, and fewer 
headaches, when she uses a Monroe. 


It’s simple arithmetic. The Monroe fully automatic 
calculator eliminates countless separate operations, 
drastically reducing the amount of physical effort 
required. Obviously this involves less hand work. And, 
equally important for the operator, ét greatly cuts down 
on head motion. That's the tiring part of extra-keyboard 
operation; that’s where errors creep in—the slips 
betwixt the hand and the head! 

So, by cutting down on all motion, Monroe means 
less operator fatigue, more efficient, accurate work. You 
get more output at less cost. 


Another big Monroe exclusive: all zeros and deci- 
mals are handled automatically on the single keyboard! 


Figure on cutting your calculating costs. Figure on seeing your Monroe 
representative soon. Just telephone your local office. It'll pay you. 


CALCULATING « ADDING 


ACCOUNTING 


MACHINES 


*Tracer light photos made by U. 8. Testing Co. on the same routine figure problem 
show bow much less work is required to operate Monroe's single keyboard. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC., ORANGE, NEW JERSEY, 





Here are metal office chairs with 
unbelievable resistance to wear — 
thanks to STURLON. 


an extraordinary new finish 


You will be hearing a lot about this extraordi- 
nary new finish. As far as office chairs are 
concerned (Sturgis is the only maker of office 
chairs with the rights to use STURLON), it 
means that you may now buy steel chairs 
with unbelievable resistance to wear nor- 
mally resulting from scuffing and repeated 
bangings of chair against chair. 


STURLON is sprayed on and infra-red baked to a thickness 
about four times that of other finishes. Independent 
laboratory tests show STURLON has a resistance to abra- 
sion 10 to 20 times greater than that of other finishes. 
This means that the STURLON finish will 

endure and continue to protect 

the metal indefinitely. 











And that isn’t all— 


STURLON is wonderfully warm 
and pleasant to your touch, 


STURLON is non-corrosive — 
is unaffected by moisture, salt air, 
humidity or temperature changes. 
® Sturgis STURLON- finished chairs, 
both executive and stenographic, are 
now being shown by your Sturgis 


dealer in th lar colors: , 
metallic gray, green and walnut. POSTURE 
CHAIRS 


THE STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY © STURGIS, Mi 
For complete information and the name of your nearest dealer, ; 
Write to The Sturgis Posture Chair Company, General Sales Office, 154 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 





Another great STURGIS achievement: 


Steel office chairs with 


av filiaaa W 

iber Glass Base 
that no amount of office abuse 
will dent, deform or disfigure 


You can't see a/ 


4 the quality that's 
engineered into C 
hs Sturgis chairs r 








sf 
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Now you can have officé chairs with a virtually 


damage-proof base—a base that will never have to be 
refinished because there’s no finish to be refinished. 
It’s a solid, one-piece, molded fiber glass unit that 

ill never need re than a wipe with a cloth to kee rr ” 
will never need more than a wip th a cloth to keep Cures ‘foot-trouble 


Office workers are prone to in- 
flict scars and scuffs on chair 


Self-leveling 


it looking like new. The flex characteristics of this 


Your Sturgis dealer is now showing both executive 
and stenographic chairs with fiber glass bases. What’s 
more, these chairs may be selected with the visible 
steel parts finished in STURLON®, the extraordinary 
new finish which has 10 to 20 times the abrasion 
resistance of other finishes, is warm to the touch and 
is non-corrosive. You can’t beat that combination! 


fiber glass base are such that 
regardless of the unevenness of 
the floor, the occupant's weight 
keeps the chair absolutely level. 


—, 


bases. But a fiber glass base ia 
a sure cure for this sort of 
“foot trouble’. 





B® 
5 ee 
Noiseless! 


The sound deadening charac- 
teristic of fiber glass insures 
virtually noiseless movement 
of the chair, even on rough 
and uneven floors, 





eS 


Smart, heautiful patterns 


The glass fiber formations 
produce a pattern of distince- 
tive beauty—-introducing a 
brand new decorative note 
into office chairs 


POSTURE CHAIRS 


THE STURGIS POSTURE 


CHAIR COMPANY 


- stTueGcis MICHIGAN 


For complete information and the name of your nearest dealer, Write to The Sturgis Posture Chair Company, General Sales Office, 154 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Iiinols 





A hot air blanket halts penetration at the critical point, 


Turning Heat On “Big Bertha” 


GUARANTEES PAPER QUALITY, SPEEDS PRODUCTION 


Coating Diazo duplicating paper is 
tricky business. Special sensitizing solu- 
tions must penetrate it—but only to 
an exact, pre-determined depth. “Big 
Bertha’, the world’s largest drier, is 
Ozalid’s answer. In six temperature 
control zones, a hot air blanket halts 
penetration at the critical point, keeps 
a constant moisture content in the 975 
feet of paper processed every minute. 


To assure positive control, J. O. Ross 
Engineering Corp. specified Westing- 
house fans for this drier. Teamed up 
with PRECIPITRON®, the electronic air 


cleaner, they handle 95,500 cfm of dirt- 
free, high-temperature air twenty-four 
hours a day. Rugged, dependable 
Silentvane” Fans need littl mainte- 
nance, give long service at low operat- 
ing cost. 

Westinghouse offers a complete line 
of air handling, air conditioning and 
air cleaning equipment. We can help 
you put air to work, too. Call your 
local Westinghouse-Sturtevant office. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Sturtevant Division, Hyde Park, 
Boston 36, Massachusetts. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
AIR HANDLING 


TO T . a Westinghouse 








Paper quality must also be protected from ha 
airborne dirt. So Westinghouse PRECIPITRO 


most efficient commercial air cleaner 


today, is used. Seven of these units remove ¢ 
tiniest particles from the air by electronic at! 


! 


rmful 
N, the 
lable 
1 the 


icuion, 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK You may have overlooked a rather startling development in the money 
SEPT.26.1953 market this week: Uncle Sam paid the lowest interest rate in more than 
‘ ’ two years on the regular weekly offering of three-month Treasury bills. 


If you saw it, you may have figured it meant very little to you. But it 
can mean a lot—in dollars and cents. 






















Money rates in general and the Treasury bill rate in particular are a 
pretty erudite and esoteric business. 


But when the Treasury pays an interest cost of 1.96% for short-term 
money one week and only 1.64% the next, it’s worth noting. That’s just 
what happened on the last two weekly offerings of $114-billion. 


SERVICE Treasury spokesmen warned that it may be just a flash in the pan. 
But long-term government bonds went up, and so did high-grade corporates. 





A BUSINESS WEEK 














This week’s money market developments could mean that the decline 
in bond prices is over—that interest rates have passed their peak. The 
signal may be premature, it’s true. But it has to be noted. 











e 
Here are some surface symptoms of the change in the money market: 


Treasury bills: Last week’s offering was sold on bids that brought an 
average interest rate of 1.634% ; a week earlier, the rate had been 1.957%, 
and the high was 2.416% as recently as last June 1. 


Treasury bonds: The longest-term issue—the 30-year 314s—sold 
above 10114 on Tuesday, the highest since they were issued last April. 


Corporate bonds: The Dow-Jones average of utility bonds rose more 
than half a point on Tuesday, an unusually wide one-day move. This index 
to high-grade issues, which clearly mirrors rate trends, now is at about 
94 (up a point from the low, down 10 from the 1951 peak). 


How did the money market happen to make its turnabout? 


Certainly not because demand for funds had fallen off. Business bor- 
rowing is going up seasonally, there still are screams of “tight money” 
frorn the mortgage market, and Uncle Sam has his deficit to finance. 


There has been talk, however, of the Federal Reserve acting before 
money became “too tight.” In fact, stories of a cut in banks’ reserve 
requirements have been so prevalent as to look as though they might have 
been inspired to stifle political criticism of credit policy. 






















* 
Bankers this week had much to say about the outlook for loans. 


Members of the American Bankers Assn. gathered in Washington 
for their annual convention. And many were the private predictions that 
slower business and declining inventories would cut loan demand before 
yearend. 








es 
Money needs of the federal government will be felt a good deal less 
in the marketplace next year. 


This was emphasized at this week’s banking convention by Treasury 
Deputy Randolph Burgess. A smaller deficit will make the difference. 


The Treasury will, it is true, have a huge volume of old securities to 
“roll over” next year. But the important thing, from the standpoint of 
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demand for money, is that its need for new funds will be small. (Even 
with the books technically out of balance, cash income may meet outgo.) 

The rollover will be felt mainly to the extent that the Treasury tries 
to get its securities out of the banks and into private hands. 

= 

Availability of mortgage money continues a bone of contention. Here 
are three shades of opinion from this week’s news: 

The federal housing chief, Albert M. Cole, told the conventioning 
bankers there are signs of an inadequate supply of funds to support a 
sound building program. He warned of possible direct government action. 

W. Harold Brenton, outgoing president of the American Bankers 
Assn., expressed no concern at all about the supply of mortgage money. 


Emanuel M. Spiegel, head of the National Assn. of Home Builders, 
accused lenders of going back to the horse-and-buggy days of high down 
payments, high interest, high monthly payments, and second mortgages. 

o 

Brightest spot in a week studded with business news was Treasury 

Secretary George M. Humphrey’s assurance of tax cuts at yearend. 


This, along with the apparent turnaround in interest rates, put new 
life into the floundering stock market (page 25) at midweek. 

Wall Street has been talking bravely in terms of the excess profits 
tax expiring and of the 10% cut in individual rates. Nevertheless, Hum- 
phrey’s promise came at a time when it was sorely needed. 


« 
Lighter taxes will be one of the factors helping to relieve the letdown 
in business that appears at the moment to be developing. 


Not only will consumer purchasing power benefit, business purchasing 
power also will be bolstered—a point of some importance to construction, 
to capital goods producers, and to suppliers of materials and parts. 

There remains the point, however, of keeping both business and the 
consumer from being frightened to the point where neither will spend. 


Some of the present efforts to support confidence by talking sweetness 
and light appear a little short-sighted. 

More realistic is Sec. Humphrey’s attitude. Admitting the possibility 
of some decline in business, he declared: 


“I do not believe in blind faith. If trouble is possible, just the opposite 
is indicated. Keep your eyes open, seek out the soft spot, and see what 
can be done about it.” 


He added that he sees “nothing to shiver about.” And he declines to 
believe that the stock market break “is a sure sign of disaster.” 


Retail sales, even with weather working against them, show no sign 
that the consumer is worried. 


The turnover for all types of stores in August (seasonally adjusted) 
once again topped $14-billion (for the 11th month in a row). The gain 
over a year ago was 5.8%, the same as it had been the month before. 


Durable goods account for all of the gain this time, however. Weather 
pushed volume in nondurables below July and barely even with a year ago. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 26, 1953, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








SINTERING OPERATION. The con- 
centrated ores, ground powder- 
fine, are mixed with anthracite 
coal dust and ‘sintered’ —solidi- 
fied by heating—into a clinker- 
like product for delivery to blast 
furnaces. If this were not done, the 
fine ore would be blown out of 
the furnace. 


(Color photos by d'Arazien) 


J&L Pioneers 

the Manufacture” 
of High Grade 
Iron Ore 








i 
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THE PLANT AT BENSON MINES. Ore mining here begins with a quarrying opera- 
tion. This huge plant crushes the rock, separates the usable ores from wastes. 


In Minnesota, Michigan, and elsewhere in the 
U.S. there are practically untouched reserves 
of billions of tons of low-iron-content ores. At 
Benson Mines, Star Lake, New York, J&L is 
pioneering in the use of some of these ores. 

Here in the Adirondacks are quarries of 
rock averaging less than 25°% iron content, as 
compared with the 50 to 54°, average of high 
grade ores. What’s more, the quarries contain 
both magnetic and non-magnetic ores. 

J&L blasts this rock, crushes it, grinds it 


to a powder. Then the ores are separated from 
the wastes. The final product averages 60 to 
64°, iron for delivery to J&L’s blast furnaces 
It is of uniform high quality, is available 
year ‘round, with 100°, rail hauls 

Beneficiation of these “low-grade 
play an increasingly important role in steel 
operations in the years to come. At Benson 
Mines, J&L is making these ores a part of its 
modern steel production on a practical, eco 
nomical basis 


ores will 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 











Meet your HOMEtown Insurance Agent 





HE KEEPS THE HOME FIRES FROM BURNING! 





Your Home Insurance agent is a handy 
man to have around when the leaves start 
falling! He knows that even a harmless- 
looking leaf fire can suddenly blaze 

into danger. He is an expert on safety 
and his keen sense of community welfare 
makes him a true public servant. Fall 
and winter, spring and summer, your 
insurance agent works for you and your 
family, your friends and neighbors, 

your entire community. 


As an independent businessman in 
your community, the insurance agent has a 
real stake in local progress and prosperity. 
That’s one reason he does so much to 
protect the property and possessions of 
homeowners and businessmen alike. Another 
reason: he’s a good friend as well as a 

good counselor! 


Your HOMEtown Agent can serve 


you well—see him now! 


In the century since its founding in 1853, The Home 
has worked constantly to help firemen get better equipment and to help 
prevent fires. Insurance and fire-fighting are partners in protection, 


* THE HOME* 


dd 
/ 


CSAHUAIMECICE C OUfLGNY 
Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. esa > 1953 ) 


FIRE ° AUTOMOBILE . MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty insurance , Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


~ fico ANNIVERSARY | 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 
& B P 





FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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: 1949 1950 1951 eee 


Business Week Index (above) 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 
Production of automobiles and trucks 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 


§ Latest 
Week 
*252.6 
2,120 


146,517 
$46,524 


Preceding 
Week 
+253.2 
+2,060 


+122,863 
$43,029 


Month 
Ago 


258.6 


2,106 
163,635 
$46,301 


Year 
Ago 


248.5 


2,160 
147,748 
$41,401 


1946 
Average 


173.1 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 


Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) . 8,395 7,963 §,432 7,725 4,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls. Ps; oinlea si 6,495 6,506 6,619 6,518 4,75] 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 1,623 +1,604 1,589 1,975 1,745 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and |.c.l. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars)............... 00000 ea ee 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 

Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 411.8 7 421.8 426.4 

Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100). 83.2 A 85.9 97.8 ++73.2 
Foodstufts, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 96.6 . 95.0 91.4 ++75.4 
Finished steel, index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 141.7 ty 141.7 130.8 ++76.4 
a steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $35.33 7.17 $41.67 *°$42.00 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MYJ, Ib.). . 29.950¢ 985 29.915¢ 24.5006 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas oO! eee eee $2.19 $2. $2.17 $2.42 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).................. 32.76¢ : 32.93¢ 38.61¢ 30.56¢ 
NS MIN has 95 30's 4s 0:0 0a 9-03 40 eens Ee ee eee Reed eke $2.12 $2.12 $2.12 2 $1.5] 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’ s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 53,527 53,034 = 52,671 = 53,932 £145,820 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 79,482 79,138 79,349 6,960 ++72,036 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 23,295 22,957 22,940 21,692 +#9,299 
U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, “seitacinde member banks 31,604 31,512 32,098 32,360 $449,879 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding ae y 26,179 26,575 25,249 23,883 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK — Er ||US i. 


Cost of Living (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100). ... 0... nc ccccecsncess August are 115.0 = 114.7 114.3 83.4 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions) » 3s AE, 5's s . $14,130 $14,467 $13,359 $8,541 


* Preliminary, week ended Sept. 19, 199? + Revised. Bs : 
** Basing pt., less broker's fee. ++ Estimate. & Date for Latest Week" on each series on request 
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in BUSINESS this WEEK... 





GENERAL BUSINESS: 


IS WALL STREET RIGHT THIS TIME? The market's 
1953 downswing means a coming recession to 


some, but optimists recall how the Street went 


wrong in 1946 


PUSHING A NEW FARM POLICY. Secretary of 


faces some hot, and delicate, issues: seg 
fair-trade, state labor power 


RETREAT IS THE ONLY WAY OUT. 


trying desperately to reshape its dangerously 


sided economy 


Agriculture Benson is trying to figure out a plan 


that will let prices drop without alienating the 


farmers 


AN AUTO SHOW AIMED AT BEAUTY, NOT 
SALES. Detroit is snubbed at New York museum's 


exhibition 


BIG JOBS FOR THE BIG COURT. Supreme Court 


BUSINESS ABROAD: 


KRUPP: A FELLED GIANT WALKS 
AGAIN. European industrials watch 
with fear and envy as Essen plants 
move into high gear eer 
OIL MONOPLY IN BRAZIL. New 
law bars all private investors from 
petroleum development, but costly 
imports should continue......p. 168 
JAPANESE GET IN JEEP PARADE. 
Mitsubishi contracts Willys to build 
Se PR bc dee sccacens p. 170 


COMMODITIES: 


A BUILDING TO CRACK A METAL 
MARKET. Alcoa's new aluminum- 
clad home office building in Pitts- 
burgh is designed to show off the 
SEE Nar eehs oedss vo0 ode re p. 138 


COMPANIES: 


PIASECKI: GETTING SET FOR MASS 
TRANSPORTATION (cover). Heli- 
copter company has two promising 
commercial models p. 144 


SMALL FORTUNE IN GIFT WRAPS. 
Big-name stores and manufacturers 
farm out wrapping problems to 
Strauss-Golman ............. p. 154 


FINANCE: 


HOUSTON BANKS: MOVES AND 
MERGERS. Move from old down- 
town section to new, combines with 
merger swing ..... ..-p. 129 


STATE TAX TAKE in U. S. for latest 
fiscal year climbs 7‘%........ p. 134 


INDUSTRIES: 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCK makers get 


22 


Business Briefs ...... 


SPECIAL REPORT: 
ECONOMICS OF A GROWTH INDUSTRY 


ural gas is the kind of industry the U.S 
It's growing fast in fuel and chemical sales, | 








Business Outlook 
Washington Outlook 
International Outlook 
Personal Business 


The Trend 
Figures of the Week 
Local Business . 


Regional Income Pattern 
Readers Report 








merger fever in rush to cash in on 
expected bonanza in materials 
handling ...cccccccccccccees p. 110 


LABOR: 


AFL BIDS FROM NEW STRENGTH. 
Federation appears to be entering a 
new era under Meany........p. 174 


WHAT RAILROAD WORKERS 
WANT. Big wage increases, heavy 
fringe benefits will be sought in next 
month's contract battles p. 176 


THE LABOR ANGLE: Union tug of 
war inside NLRB............ p. 179 


MANAGEMENT: 


BIDDING FOR EXECUTIVES IS 
LIVELY, HIGH. Business expansion, 
fears of tighter markets create in- 
creasing demand p. 114 


INSURANCE SWEETENS SALARY. 
Many companies are setting higher 
ceilings on executives’ group in- 
surance policies p. 120 
SETTING UP A RESEARCH ARM. 


Offshoot of Thompson products will 
delve into electronics p. 126 


ises to grow still faster... 


MARKETING: 


THE LURE OF THE GIVEAWAY. 
Something-for-nothing stages a come 
p. 41 


GETTING OUT OF A TRAP. Butler 
Bros. thinks it has found answer to 
troubles of a general line whole 

p. 46 


“FREE” REVIVAL. FTC eases ban 


on book club ads 


THE MARKETS: 


INCOMES: KEY TO COMMODITIES. 
The tie between consumer income 
and industrial commodity demand 
remains close, and personal incomes 
sustain high price level p. 172 


PRODUCTION: 


TV WARMS UP FOR THE SHIFT TO 
COLOR. It raises more manufac 
turing problems than going from 
radio to TV did ; p. 65 


PUSH-BUTTON LINE FOR AMMUNI- 
TION. Rockford Ordnance Plant can 
be called an automatic factory with 
out computers 


NEW PRODUCTS 


RESEARCH: 


THE MAD RACE FOR ANTIBIOTICS. 
For people, it’s in its last stages, but 
there are new fields yet to be ex 
| a ee p. 186 


WHEAT RESEARCH. Washington 
farmers tax themselves to buy land 
for study of methods to check the 
spread of smut .... p. 196 
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DURABLE VALVE SHIELD of neoprene gives positive protection 
against acid spray from faulty valve stoms. Neoprene’s re- 
sistance to sunlight, weathering, and most chemicals assures 
long service—its flexibility makes inspection easy. 


LONG SERVICE LIFE for a ship’s sea valve is assured by applying 
a tough neoprene coating to the inside surfaces. Such a coat- 
ing protects the metal against salt-water corrosion, erosion 
and galvanic attack .. . is so resilient no gasket is needed. 


t Y gf ; 
FAST-SELLING HOUSEHOLD GLOVES made with neoprene offer 
many advantages to the housewife. These durable gloves 
withstand solvents, detergents and household oils and grease 
... outlast ordinary gloves many times over. 


OTHER PROFITABLE NEOPRENE PRODUCTS — the result of imagina- 
tive thinking by executives—are fully explained in this free, 
illustrated booklet, ‘Design for Sucess with Neoprene.”’ Be 
sure to send in the coupon below for your copy. 


How to profit with neoprene 
in products you make or use 


Many resilient materials have one or two desirable 
characteristics. But neoprene, Du Pont’s chemical 
rubber, offers you a balanced combination of many 
such characteristics. For manufacturers, this means 
a product made with neoprene has a greater number 
of compelling sales points. And for the ultimate con- 


The Rubber Made by Du Pont Since 1932 


REG. U. 5. Pat. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


sumer, these same advantages are an assurance of 
lower maintenance costs, longer product service life. 

Perhaps neoprene can improve your product or 
help you solve a production problem. Just send in 
the coupon below for more information about 
Du Pont neoprene and its many applications. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET! 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co (Inc.) 
Rubber Chemicals Division BW-9, Wilmington 98, Delaware 
Please send me your free booklet describing neoprene’s pré 


ties and applications. 
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Revolution in Accuracy 


tions shown below. Besides such heavy duty 
tions, New Departure makes a wide range of minute 
bearings for sensitive aircraft instruments. /ve New 


Rescue work . . . submarine hunt . . . aerial photography 
.. . the Hiller helicopter is a versatile performer. It can 
hover in one place, move up and down, forward and 
backward. That’s why the Hiller demands bearings 
that carry all loads, that stay rigidly accurate, even 
under sudden shifts in blade speeds. New Departure 
meets that demand with bearings for Hiller applica- 


W 
o> 


apphca- 


Departure bearing—from midget to giant—is backed 
by the industry’s most complete research and engi- 
neering facilities—all of which stand ready to serve 


the manufacturers’ design and engineering staffs 


4 A BALI 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 


Main tronsmission of the Hiller 
helicopter uses New Departure 
bearings in the clutch assembly. 


Tail reter gear, box, onother of the 
Hiller’s vital moving parts, is equipped 
with New Deporture bal! bearings. 
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all Street Right This Time? 


stock market made onc ‘of its worst a 
guesses of all time. Yet a decline in 
stock prices has both psychological and 
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Is 


Nobody has yet perfected the auto 
matic and perfect business forecaster. 
And, until that’s done, you'll always 


forecaster. Certainly t 
of stock ownership (and th 
day-to-day buying) is 


1953 from what it wa 


find a certain number of people watch- 
ing the direction of stock prices. 

This may not be sound economics. 
Certainly it wasn’t in 1946 when the 





dollars-and-cents impacts. 

¢ Durable Hunch—Deep thinkers may 
argue that the stock market has lost 
whatever reputation it once enjoyed as 





everyone finds it hard to d 
that Wall Street may b 
That hunch is evident t 


has been many times in the past. Per- 
haps it is forceful than usual in 
infu nemg busine opinions Not 
only has the stock market been de 
clining since carly this year but most 
of the economic pundits are also coun 
scling caution. 

Most people at least agree by now 
that we are in—or have been in—a bear 
market. 
¢ “Nothing Serious”—Tliose who be 
lieve the market decline has been over 
done are numerous. Generally speak- 
ing, they'll admit that business may 
not be able to hold at recent levels 
that there will be some decline in gov 
ernment spending and in the level of 
auto sales and home building. But they 
can't see a serious slump. 

Some will tell you that the govern- 
ment can—and will—take steps to prop 
the business curve. Others figure on 
the familiar “rolling adjustment’ tak- 
ing care Of business ills with activity 
shaking down to new, but still very 
high, levels. 

Uhere’s the argument that it 
doesn’t matter much if vou buy when 
the market averages read 240, 250, or 
260 if they are going to climb, several 
years from now, to 500 or 600. ‘That's 
the vision of steadily rising popula- 
tion, expanding markets, and rising 
standards of living. 
¢ More ‘Than 


THOre 


too, 


Theory—This could 
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sound like the vaporizings of theorists 
who would like to talk themselves out 
of a hole. But there is money talking, 
too 

You saw it after the sharp break the 
market took a week ago Monday. After 
such a price slump in the old days, you 
could have counted on a bad opening 
‘Tuesday morning. But that isn’t the 
way it has worked in recent years. After 
a tumble, you always sce the bargain 
hunters rushing to buy. So a rally fol- 
lowed the os and it churned up big 
trading volume in its early stages. 

Of course, today’s market always has 
another stabilizing factor. ‘The institu- 
tional investors such as investment 
trusts and = insurance companies are 
constantly taking in new funds. 

Institutional imvestors don’t neces- 
sarily think the bear market is over. 
They don’t care. They follow the prin- 
ciple of dollar averaging; they invest 
no matter which way the market is 
going. The stocks they buy on the 
way down look just that much prettier 
on the next rise. 

Such an investment policy, however, 
isn’t practical for the vast majority. 
Kew have cnough money coming in 
regularly for averaging. Besides, a good 
many people aren’t so much concerned 
*bout buying morc they are 
about whether they should sel) what 
they have with the hope of buying 


now as 





the late James H. McGraw, Sr. 
He has been associated with the 
company since 1919. He has been 
a director since 1935, vice-presi- 
dent since 1945. During World 
War II, he was a consultant to 
the publishing and printing di- 
vision of the War Production 
Board. 

He joined McGraw-Hill =m 
1919 as an advertising staff mem- 
ber of the magazine Chemical 
Metallurgical 
which has since become Chem: 
cal Engineering. 

Since 1933, when he was made 


and Engineering, 


company secretary and put in} 


charge of production and manu 


facturing, he has been responsible 
for the handling of all contracts 
for printing and binding, engray 
ing, and paper supply for the en 
tire McGraw-Hill operation 

In 1945, he was named vice 
president for manufacturing and 
general services, the position h¢ 


has held until now. 











the securities back later at a lower price. 
¢ How Much Recession?—One lead 
ing advisory service told this 
week that it was time to put some 
of their idle balances to work. Hoy 

ever, there is by no means unanimity 
on this score. A good many qualified 
observers fear that the much-discussed 
recession is not going to be so minor. 

Their doubts go beyond the level 
of government expenditures, auto sales, 
and home building. ‘They also suspect 
that business spending on new plant 
and equipment will be well past its 
peak by next year. And they ar 
more afraid of an inventory jolt 

Measured by these pessimistic stand- 
ards, the stock market presumably could 
go a good bit lower. One Wall Street 
bear, for example, remarks that “a rally 
now won't be any better than those 
earlier this year.” Another, a less 
pessimistic, declares that “bargains are 
being created” but that the time to buy 
may not have arrived just yet 

Viewed in the light of fairh 
history (charts, page 25) thi 
break still isn’t too severe. The average 
of industrial share prices has declined 
about as many points as in 1946 but 
only half as many as in 19 More 
over, because the starting point was so 
much higher this time, the decline has 
been only 15% compared to 23% in 
1946 and over 50% in 1937 
e Hidden Facts—It is 
though, that the averages conceal some 
internal facts about the stock market. 
The bull market in the oils and rails 
ended only recently, but their rise in 
1951-52 obscured the fact that the bear 
market began two years or more ago 
for many stocks. 

Thus there are sections of the mai 
ket that the experts describe as “thor- 
oughly liquidated.” ‘These segments 
would be expected to decline but httle 
even if the general downtrend were 
to continue. 

This helps explain why many people 
in Wall Street (even though they may 
not be very optimistic about the gen 
cral market) will tell you: “Switch out 
of the speculative and cyclical stocks, 
1epiacing them with investment-grade 
securities where 1 and 
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even 


had¢ 


recent 
stock 
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vields are good 
dividends amply protected An 
ply protected” dividend is hk 
one paid by a company that alr 
undergone some adversity 
earnings are calculated to 

little from present levels « 
business slump. 

¢ Tax Selling—If you bu 
stocks, though, there is o1 
remember: ‘l'ax selling is 

to be heavy between now 

mas. ‘The market decline h 
lished some fairly heavy 

can be taken for tax purposé 

in the next three months, am 

be working uphill. 
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WHEAT piles up the streets and piles up headaches for Administration . . . 


Pushing a New Farm Policy 


Benson's Wisconsin speech set pitch; it will mean 
lower prices—and a wrangle; but wheat proposals would 
_ coat bitter pill with new domestic allotment payments. 


Ezra T. Benson has taken on a new 
job—one that overshadows all those 
that regularly plague a Secretary of 
Agriculture: He must try to allay the 
growing cconomic worries of farmers. 
And indications are that he'll try his 
hand with the wheat farmers first. 

Benson laid down his general line last 
week, at a plowing match in Wisconsin, 
in a speech that had advanced bill- 
ing as his “most important” since 
taking office. He made it clear that 
he would definitely propose a new pro 
gram to Congress next year to substi- 
tute for present laws that expire at 
the end of 1954. The plan for wheat 
is already under study. 
¢ No Switch—Nobody knows whether 
the speech made farmers feel any bet 
ter, for the farmers are traditionally 
tight-lipped. Those who read only 
newspaper accounts of the speech prob- 
ably got the impression that Benson 
had changed his views, that he public 
backed to the hilt the price support 
laws that are now on the books. Most 
of the stories featured the Benson 
phrase to the effect that present pro- 
grams “don’t go far enough.” 

But Farm Belt members of Con- 
gress are giving the speech a 
second reading. And what they see 
is not making them any happier. 

Instead of being an endorsement 
of existing farm laws, Benson’s speech 


sobc r 
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was a cautiously worded but thorough- 
going attack on present high level price 
supports—in effect, a reiteration of the 
stand that gave the Republican farm 
bloc the jitters earlier this year. 

¢ Specific—Benson, in his speech, re- 
peated in several different ways his 
belief that high mandatory supports 
cause trouble. Specifically, he blamed 
them for pricing farm commodities out 
of foreign markets, and in some cases 
even out of the domestic market. 

\long with his criticism, Benson was 
clear on his intention to propose new 
programs. 

If he sticks to his guns—as he has so 
far—the heart of Benson’s proposals 
will be lower prices. ‘This is bound to 
bring a wrangle in Congress. 
¢ Painful—In his Wisconsin speech, 
he did not say he could solve the prob- 
lem of high supports casily. “Adjust- 
ment from war and inflation is always 
painful,” he said. All he promised was 
that the Administration would help 
farmers make the adjustment “as easily 
as is humanly possible.” 

Benson, at least, is ready for a fight. 
But he'll find members of both parties 
in Congress sensitive to farmers’ fears 
about prices—which have declined i2% 
the past 12 months. 

Democrats talked a lot about farmer 
unhappiness at their rally last week in 
Chicago. They gleefully passed around 


results of a Minnesota poll that in- 
dicated that state would split almost 
evenly today in an Eisenhower vs. Ste 
venson race, although it gave Eisen- 
hower a solid majority last year. 

e Crux—The crux of Benson's problem 
is to make lower prices politically pa 
latable. 

The chocolate coating he is studying 
for wheat is a revival of the domestic 
allotment idea of the 1920s. His 
Wheat Advisory Committee has rec 
ommended it, and chairman Clifford 
Hope of the House Agricultural Com 
mittee is going to talk about it at 
hearings in wheat areas soon 
e Plan—Here’s how it would 

Prices of unprocessed wheat would be 
allowed to drop to a free market—a 
world market—level. In place of pres 
ent loans at 90% of parity 
would be given certificates for the 
difference between the market price 
and 100% of parity—but only on the 
proportion of their crop that would 
normally be consumed domestically 

If the “domestic allotment” 

sect at 80% of the total U.S. 
for example, then a farmer who raised 
1,000 bu. would get certificates on 500 
bu. Say the spread between the free 
market price and 100% of parity was 
60¢ per bu. then he'd cash his cet 
tificates at a local bank for $480 and 
sell his 1,000 bu. at market price. 
e Paying—The money to back up the 
certificates might come from a process 
ing tax paid by U.S. millers. One 
proposal discussed would require the 
processor, for every bushel of wheat 
milled, to “purchase” a certificate at 
its face value. In a sense he would be 
buying these from farmers, with the 
U.S. Treasury as go-between 

The effect would be that unprocessed 
grain would move freely at a world 
price. Processed grain would go to 
comestic consumers at a supported 
price. 

Spokesmen for processors don’t seem 
to worry over this idea, though they 
don’t like the idea of resulting higher 
domestic flour prices and would rather 
sce payments to farmers out of general 
Treasury revenuc, They think the lower 
market price might help to recapture 
export trade. 
¢ Separate—The wheat idea scems to 
indicate Benson is heading toward 
separate plans for the major crops, not 
a single over-all farm program. Present 
laws have worked reasonably 
with tobacco, and he 
they continue. That may go for cotton, 
too. Corn will be 
Present control plans are 
and so much of it is consumed on farms 
as livestock feed that a processing tax 
could not be enforced 

No matter what he propose 
will face a skeptical and nervous elec- 
tion-minded Congress. 
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THE “ENVELOPE,” dominant in postwar 
sports car design as in this Italian-American 


An Auto 


Mostly, auto shows are 
healthy desire to sell new 
not the angle of the cur 
New York’s Muscum of M 
There, the models were pich 
of art, best displaying th 
qualities of postwar design 

This is the Muscum’s 
show. The first, in 195] 
hodgepodge of modcls from 
trics running clear back to pi 


PININ FARINA, Italian designer, pioneered the “envelope” body that is characteristic © STUDEBAKER, only U.S. designed entry, 


of the postwar model cars shown at New York’s Museum of Modern Art. Farina did this blends the envelope with the lid on a tray. 


Nash-Healey, which has a U.S. engine modified to a British chassis. It was designed by Raymond Loew 
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at ail 
Cunningham, may already be past its peak. 
Probably the successor is the... 


Show Aimed at Beauty, Not Sales 


“LID ON A TRAY” design, here exemplified by the German Porsche, a rich man’s 
offshoot from the much touted Volkswagen. The engine is in the rear. 


al whol 





The new show is strictly limited to the 
postwar, which in a sense means that 
it is limited to the school of Pinin 
Farina, the great Italian designer who 
pioneered the “envelope’’ body. 

In the current show, seven of the 
nine cars are either Farina designed or 
else adhere closely to his methods. Only 
one, the German Porsche, completely 
departs from the “envelope,” in favor 
of the “lid on a tray” design, which 


SIMCA, a 1950 mass-produced French entry, is very much in 


the Farina tradition. Later models have diverged rather sharply 


in the direction of elaborate body work. 
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some people believe will soon com- 
pletely supplant the envelope in sports 
cars. The ninth, the Raymond Loewy- 
designed Studebaker, blends both 
schools, 

An American eye, long dazzled by 
lavish deckings of chromium, is struck 
by the simplicity of all the cars in the 
show. Arthur Drexler, curator of the 
museum, says the cars were picked by 
this yardstick: that no detail should 


stand out from the design as 

Most of the models showed a Spar 
tan disdain for American canons of siz 
and comfort. ‘The Museum's theor 
The driver should know he was on thi 
road, rather than be lulled in 
studded rolling salon. One car on di 
play, though, compromised. The Cun 
ningham—an Italian body powered by a 
Chrysler engine—permitted itself a de 
gree of bulbous comfort. 


inl OVC 


ASTON-MARTIN also shows the Farina influence, with typical 
British overtones. It’s designed for both touring and racing, and 


is in the upper price brackets. 
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Big Jobs for the Big Court 


With or without a new chief justice, the Supreme Court 
still faces some hot, and delicate, issues. Among them: segre- 
gation, fair-trade laws, state labor jurisdiction. 


is about to 
appointment 


President Eisenhower 


make the biggest singl 
to make 


S. Su- 


has a chance 
justice for the U 


any President 
chiet 
Court. 
Ile will be appointing the head man 
for the third co-equal branch of the 
U.S government the federal 
Only 13 of the previous Presidents 
have had to fill this post 
© One Vote—Paradoxicall 
of a vacances 
will 


a Hew 
pr The 


courts. 


the filling 
even that of chief justice 
little immediate effect on 
the court as a whole. When you come 
right down to it, the chief justice has 
the same single vote in deciding cases 
as the other cight justices. If the chief 
justice is to make any extra impression, 
it has to come from the weight of his 
and intellect—plus a long 
time in the job 

The late Chief Justice Frederick M. 
Vinson is a good example. Besides his 
other qualifications, Vinson was named 
for what he could do as a conciliator 
and pacifier to keep wrangling between 
Justices Jackson, Frankfurter, and Black 
from showing in public 

Vinson did this particular job well. 
But in another situation—the confusion 
caused by the trend toward dissent— 
Vinson was unable to make any notice- 
able progress in his five years on the 
bench. 

When the votes are close—5 to 4 or 6 
to 3—the majority opinion is always 
weakened, of course. But lawvers and 
businessmen are even more confused 
by the trend toward the writing of 
separate opinions. A case frequently 
winds up with more than one majority 
opinion, and more than one dissenting 
opinion, 


This 


have 


personality 


lawvers on bath sides 
fecl, in many of these that if 
the issue had been presented in a 
slightly different wav, the court’s ver- 
dict might have been reversed. 

The postwar political situation hasn’t 
thrust the court into the public eye as 
was true during the 1930s, when its 
rulings on New Deal legislation stimu- 
lated the demand that the court’s ma- 
jority be changed by adding svmpathetic 
judges. Now Fisenhower and his Con- 
eressional leaders are talking more about 
reducing—rather than expanding—the 
role of the federal government. 
¢ Sceregation—Th« 
workload is an 


makes 
Cases, 


1953-54 
werage one as far as 
number of But 
the docket is overshadowed bv a single 
Since.the end of the 


( ourt’s 
cases 1s oncermed 


issuc: segregation 


30 


if noth- 
delicate 


war, the court has made a start 
, 


settling this 


toward g 


ing cls¢ 
que stion. 
larlier notice 
to all concerned that a “big decision” 
on the highly charged issue of race re- 
lations is on the way—to that extent, 
people are prepared for it. And the 
carlier decisions have already settled 
some of the hot segregation issues. 

Among the decisions: Segregation in 
District of Columbia restaurants is ille- 
gal; Negroes must get equal treatment 
in railroad diners; Negroes 
cqual access to higher education; they 
have the right to vote in primary elec 
tions; and restrictive housing covenants 
can’t be enforced by the courts 

But segregation issues presented in 
the batch of cases the court heard last 
year—and put over for further argument 
this year—outweigh in impact all the 
cases decided before. 

In the five related cases, the court 
seems to be face-to-face with a decision 
on the constitutionality of the 57-vear- 
old “separate but equal” doctrine. If 
the court says the doctrine is uncon- 
stitutional, it would be the biggest blow 
vet to supporters of legislated segrega- 
tion. 

e Business Cases—Nothing on the 
court’s docket rates with the segregation 
issue in public interest. But when the 
court opens on Oct. 5—with or without 
its new chief justice—it’ll face a heavy 
schedule of other cases, many of them 
important to businessmen. Over 500 
cases already have been accepted for 
decision or are awaiting acceptance on 
the court’s docket. The court may 
handle at least twice that number of 
cases before this term ends next June. 

The legality of retail price-fixing ‘aws 
probably will get another hearing in 
the court. Two cases, not yet accepted 
for review, clearly put fair trade’s fate— 
and its Magna Charta, the McGuire act 

into the court’s hands. One involves 
m appeal by John Schwegmann, Jr., 
ardent anti-fair trader, from lower court 
injunctions against him for price-cut- 
ting fair-trade products in his giant 
supermarkets in Louisiana. 

The other case is an appeal by Onei- 
da, Ltd., from a federal court ruling 
that Georgia’s fair-trade law is invalid. 
e Labor Cases—A score or more labor 
ire already on the docket. The 
Does federal labor 
law supersede state law, and how far 
National Labor Relations Board 


jurisdiction extend in cases of mixed 


decisions have served 


must get 


cases 


most critical issue 


doc ‘S 


interstate and _ intrastate 

One case attacks a deci 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
that the court lacked juri 
stop picketing by an AFI 
local. ‘The Pennsylvania court 
it couldn't ban the picketing 
state law because the f 
Hartley law also made the 
unfair labor practice. A 
other way by the Alabama 
Court is being appealed | 
Building Trades Council 

Conflicting opinions by 1 r federal 
courts on NLRB jurisdiction over local 
ictailers also are up for re’ \ Cali 
fornia court of appeals said ‘T'aft-Hartle' 
applied to a General Motors Corp 
dealer—even though he bu d 
only in the state of California—be 
the parts used in 
come from outside the stat 
other federal court ruled the law was 
not applicable, that NLRB had no 
jurisdiction over two Michigan Ford 
dealers. 

e Tax Cases—State taxes on businesses 
also are well represented on the court's 
docket. 

A group of Delaware merchants is 
appealing the constitutionality of a use 
tax imposed by Marvland on sales made 
in Delaware to Marvland citizens. The 
Delaware merchants, who are made re 
sponsible for collecting the out-of-state 
tax, argue that the system i 


iuto 


issembling 


But a 


illegal 

Railway Express Agency, Inc., is at- 
tacking a Virginia tax imposed on “the 
privilege of doing business” in the 
state, based on receipts earned 
in Virginia. 

Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Lin 
and Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 
are trying to upset a Texas occupational 
tax on the business of gathering gas 
later sold to pipeline companies for 
interstate sale. And Missouri wants to 
upset its own state supreme court rul 
ing invalidating a privilege tax imposed 
on interstate gas companies with lines 
in the state. 

e Bits and Pieces—Other cases 
up include: 

Baseball: Is it still a sport or really 
just a big business—and so subject to 
antitrust damage actions? 

Airlines mail pay: Must the Civil 
Aeronautics Board offset profits earned 
on domestic mail routes against the 
subsidv needed to support a line’s in- 
ternational routes? 

Radio and TV lotteries: Can the Fed 
cral Commerce Commission ban major 
network giveaway programs (p 41) as 
illegal lotteries? 

Book-of-the-Month Club: Is use of 


idvertising an un- 


go 
gr SS 


( oming 


“free” in 
practice? 
Communist activity: Can a_ state 
msurance compan on 
svmpathi ind 


the word 
fair trade 
hiquidat 

grounds of Communist 


upport? 
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Retreat Is the O 


Russia’s new rulers have launched a 
desperate drive to reshape the lopsided 
economy they inherited from Stalin. By 
their own admission, Malenkoy and his 
licutenants face a farm crisis that threat- 
cns Russia’s industrial progress and 
perhaps the foundations of their power. 
They now admit what a handful of 
Western experts on Russia have long 
contended—that Stalin built Soviet in- 
dustrial and military life not merely at 
the expense of the Russian peasants but 
at the risk of an ultimate breakdown 
of the Sovict agricultural system. And 
so, instead of concentrating on expan- 
sion of heavy industry, as Stalin did to 
the end, the new regime is trying to 
jack up Russia’s sagging agriculture and 
thus raise living standards in both the 
citv and the countryside. 
¢ Desperation Move—Chiances are, the 
shift in economic policy will eventually 
prove as drastic as Lenin’s turnabout 
in 1921, when he launched the New 
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n 1 
1928 1941 


Economic Policy (NEP) and brought 
back the free market to save the Bolshe- 
vik system from complete breakdown. 
Something on the same order may be 
necessary now if the new regime is to 


stay in powcr. 


In any case, certain things are pretty 
clear about Malenkov’s NEP: 
¢ The policy has been forced on 
the Kremlin by the stubborn resistance 
of Russian peasants to collectivization 
aud bureaucratic control, ‘To get Rus- 
sian agricultural production off a near- 
starvation basis, Malenkov’s regime may 
have to sacrifice a good part of the col- 
lectivization that Stalin forced down 
the throats of Russian peasants. 
¢ The measure will cut deep into 
investments in Capital goods and prob- 
ably even into arms production, Al- 
though the Kremlin seems to have 
made no specific decision vet, the in- 
dustrial targets of the current Five Year 
Plan will undoubtedly have to be low 


nly Way 


Out 


cred as the targets for agriculture and 
consumer goods go up. 

e Unless the shift can be 
quickly and smoothly—which 
almost impossible—the new Soviet re 
gime will be weakened by 'ts 
that Soviet agricultural policy i 
rupt. 

e This retreat from Stalinism on 
the home front will probably be fol 
lowed, sooner or later, by a retreat in 
the cold war. Russia may be forced to 
turn in on itself so completely that it 
will even pull in its horn 
cially in Europe. 
¢ Rumblings—It was 
first charted the new 
publicly—in his speech to the Supreme 
Sovict on Aug. 8 (BW—Aug.15’53, 
p27). ‘Then, carly in September, the 
new first secretary of the 
party, Nikita S. Khrushehe pelled out 
the agricultural facts of life in a four 
day session of the party's Central Com 
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mittee. At the same time, there was a 
sweeping reorganization of Soviet gov- 
ernment departments. ‘This has put 
new emphasis on agriculture and the 
production and distribution of con- 
sumer goods, 

Khrushchev’s gloomy picture of So- 
vict argiculture, which was carried in 
every detail by the Soviet press, must 
have been a shock to many Russians— 
especially those who believed the propa- 
ganda that always surrounded the Five 
Year Plans under Stalin. Here's what 
Khrushchev admitted: 

Since the Bolshevik revolution, So- 
vict farm output has lagged behind the 
growth of Russia’s population (charts, 
p. 31). In absolute terms, grain produc- 
tion is somewhat higher than in 1916 
under the Czars Or in 1928 just before 
collectivization. But on a per capita 
basis it is lower. And the output of 
beef and dairy cattle is actually lower 
in absolute terms—down from 58.4- 
million head in 1916, and 66.8-million 
in 1928, to 56.6-million in 1953. 

True, Khrushchev had some substan- 
tial gains to report in nonedible crops 
such as cotton and flax. Even so, it’s 
clear that gross agricultural production 
on a per Capita basis has declined since 
1928. 
¢ The Trap—The Malenkov regime 
has two good reasons for moving fast 
to deal with the agricultural bank- 
ruptcy it has inherited. For one thing, 
the living standard of urban industrial 
workers is threatened just at a time 
when Malenkov has promised to raise 
their consumption. 

Second, the Malenkov regime must 
be haunted by the specter of real un- 
rest, not just passive resistance, among 
Russian peasants. Recent events in 
eastern Europe give warning of what 
~— lic ahead in Russia itself. 


¢ Ways Out—The emergency remedies 


proposed by Khrushchev, and approved 
by the Central Committee, show how 
alarmed the Kremlin has become. 
The peasants’ burdens have to be 
lightened, and at the same time incen- 
tives must be strengthened. This goes 


for the collective farms as such—but the 
Kremlin is basing its hopes for higher 
food output primarily on each collec- 
tive farmer's private plot of land. 

Up to now these plots have been 
burdened with high taxes and heavy 
compulsory deliveries for the state, 
which the peasant has been trying to 
avoid by keeping his production down. 
Under the new rules, the tax on the 
private plot has been nearly halved, 
debts canceled, compulsory deliveries 
reduced, and prices raised for produce 
sold to the state. It’s by concessions 
like these, rather than promised jn- 
creases in tractors and_ fertilizer, that 
the Kremlin apparently hopes to make 
friends with the farmer. 
¢ A Failure—Both Khrushchev’s figures 
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and his remedies offer proof—if any was 
needed—that in terms of agricultural 
output, collectivization has failed miser- 
ably in Soviet Russia. ‘Truc, Stalin was 
able to get farm produce for the cities 
at very ad prices. 

The Malenkov regime doesn’t admit 
this, of course. But the history of So- 
viet agriculture since the Bolshevik 
revolution suggests that the Russian 
peasant, as*much as the Kremlin, will 
call the tune from now on. 
¢ Parallels—In the carly days of the 
Bolshevik Revolution, most of the peas- 
ants supported Bolshevism because it 
had broken up the great feudal estates. 
But toward the end of the civil war, the 
peasants turned against the Soviet re- 
gime; Communist Commissars were req- 
uisitioning their grain and paying for 
it with worthless currency. If it hadn't 
been for Lenin’s NEP, which restored 
the free market in all farm products, 
peasant opposition might well have up- 
set the Soviet regime. 

In 1926 came a crisis that finally led 
to collectivization. ‘The government 
couldn’t sell industrial consumer goods 
in the countryside at reasonable prices, 
and the peasants struck back by sabo- 
taging grain deliveries to the cities. 
Stalin answered with collectivization. 

By 1937, the peasants had regained 
enough strength to force one big con- 
cession out of Stalin—a private plot of 
land, usually no more than half an 
acre, for cach peasant on the collective 
farm. ‘Then, when World War II hit 
Russia and Moscow’s control over the 
countryside weakened, the peasant ex- 
tended his private plot. Many became 
rich as a result. 

After 1945 the peasant lost ground 
again. The first postwar currency re- 
form wiped out his savings. ‘The private 
plots were reduced to their original 
size. ‘Then in 1949 Stalin decided to 
start liquidating the private plots. He 
ended by trying to set up agrogorods 
(agricultural cities), thus uprooting the 
peasant completely. But once more the 
peasant fought back, and Stalin capitu- 
lated. 
¢ Retreat—Now the Kremlin is en- 
gaged in a retreat that probably will 
give the peasant much the same free- 
dom in operating his private plot as he 
had during World War II. This, plus 
government measures to increase de- 
livery of fertilizers and tractors, will 
undoubtedly boost living standards on 
the farm. 

Whether it will lead to any real in- 
crease in the supply of food to Russian 
cities. is another matter. The power 
struggle now going on in the Kremlin 
may reach a stage where one group, 
perhaps backed by the Red Army, will 
try to reach the top by liberating the 
Russian peasant from collectivization. 
¢ Ripples in a Pool—Whether or not 
the new agricultural policy influences 


the political balance in Ru it 
sure to affect the economi 
There is only one way for the Kremlin 
to find resources, for this program and 
for more industrial consumer goods: 
It'll have to allocate a small 
tion of the state budget to heavy in- 
dustry and armaments. 

What’s more, the Krem] retreat 
before the Russian peasant can't fail 
to show up in Sovict fore policv. 
With a shift like this under way on 
the domestic front, the Kremlin won't 
dare risk any kind of serious crisis in 
international relations. Russia may even 
be forced, soon, to pull out of Fastern 
Germany and Austria. 

Already there are signs of a new 
strategy in foreign trade. Moscow 
has been making big purcha: 
butter and other fats fro 
There are reports of heavy Sovict pur- 
chases of copper, presumably to allow 
for expansion of consumer-goods indus- 
trices. The chances are that Moscow 
will soon be buying large quantities of 
cotton textiles in both Britain and 
France. 
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New England Stee! Mill 
Comes to Life Again 


Two years ago, Bethlehem Steel Co. 
turned down the opportunity to build 
a steel mill in Connecticut on the 
ground that it wasn’t an economically 
sound venture (BW-—Sep.1’51,p25 

This week it appears that New Ing 
land may get its steel mill after all. It 
won't be the mammoth project that 
was originally planned. But if it’s built, 
it will be a source of stec] ingots—and 
that’s the important thing to New Eng 
land. 
¢ New Blood—Here’s what has hap 
pened: All stock in New England Steel 
Development Corp. (set up two 
ago by New England businessmen to 
promote the original mill) has been 
sold. The new owner last week applied 
to the National Production Authority 
for a new certificate of necessity to 
allow quick amortization on a $26- 
million electric-furnace stec) mill, at 
Waterford, Conn. 

Nominally, the 
development corporation i 
Priest, New York law firn 
Priest is counsel for Ebasc« 
Inc.—well-known consulting 
ing company—which admit 
action is being taken in beh 
of its clients. 

The purchasers of the development 
corporatjon. stock have promised the 
New England Council, sole 
owner, that they'll make a thorough 
investigation of the feasibility of op- 
crating an electric-furnace stee! mill to 


supply the New England market. 
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How 6 companies Saved 2 COOL MILLION! 
By Mr Friendly 


rs In 9 years American Mutual helped —_ , , 
; | 8 vears we helped C ' 
1 [_ the Heintz Mfg. Co. of Philadelphia, 4 In 8 years we helped Continental Mills, 
re 


es Lewiston, Maine, save $66,000.00. 


~2! save $465,000.00. ~2! 








rr, In 6 years we helped the Sealed In 8 years we helped publishers, 
2 Fs Power Corp., Muskegon, Michigan, Houghton Mifflin of Boston, Massachusetts, 
~2!,=~ save $156,000.00. - save $48,000.00. 





3 Forge & Tool Corp., Utica, New York, Company, New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
save $242,000.00. .00. 
nl ve $ ~2! save $227,000.00 


Total: $1,204,000, or cooler than the coolest million you've ever seen. 


em P.S. In every case we helped reduce accidents and insur 
CAR) ance costs and returned substantial dividends on pre 
/ 


Penn In 10 years we helped Utica Drop In 8 years we helped the Acushnet Process 
[ 


miums. If you're interested, we'll see that you get full 
information on all 6 cases! Write: American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Co., Dept. B-101, 142 Berkeley 
Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Service from salaried representatives in 78 offices! 


Savings from regular substantial dividends! 
©1953. AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 


OU Securities monopoly suit 
were the government against 17 t 


ment banking hou: es wa 





9 ny] t bi Federal Judge Harold R Medina. | 
this plant 5 ig ocation pro em eee pie crate Tiles bused on million 


word record, Medina threw out the cas« 


rer “ . , Dremdx “ 
ka om eh It’s often difficult to find a new location “on the merits and with prejudice 
, ; hat means the government cannot 


near raw materials, and to which they can 
be ahi 4 ‘call P new its charges that the 
e shipped economically. Yet a manufac- had conspired to dominate tl 
turer of electronic tubes needing a site in ties ficld in violation of antitrust law. 
the wealthy northeast market close to * 
sources of glass sands and natural gas had br emer mills, Poe xtilc manuta 
. . uring divisio arshall 
no trouble with this problem. He got com- ~ ; P — -r ' shall Field 
° e 4O., ds DCCN SOIC O an Ca 
shensive, up-to-date 2 
prehe ive, Uf -di te information on the that will operate as Field 
availability and cost of these raw materials Inc. The price of the mill 
at several desirable locafions—within a year had $40-million sales 
short time—from the Industrial Location closed. ‘The new owners ar 


Service of the State of New York. With associated with John P. McGuir 

‘ : , ‘ 5 Co., New York textile fact 

this data, it was easy for him to decide 6 

upon the right location. Auto optimism: Passenger r output 
will be 6,000,000 this vear id be- 
tween 5.5-million and 6-million 
1954, according to Arthur O. Dietz, 
president of the C.1.T. Financial Corp 
Dietz sees no saturation pomt within 
the next 10 years, and foresees produc- 
tion of over 8-million cars by 1964. 
No matter what your location problems may be, ly ; * 

the industrial Location Service of the State of New ~ Spice merger is in the card 

York will be glad to get you, confidentially and oo holders agree. McCormick & 


without obligation, the information you need to million-a-year Baltimore spice a 
tract house (BW—Jun.11'49,ps 


solve them. : - 
rr Sa operate Ben-Hur Product 
YOU CAN GET AUTHORITATIVE DATA ON: , million a year gross sales, mosth 
as a West Coast division. 
* 

, Minimum rate be 2 or ai 
Transportation: Availability of facilities, cost of assem- : = we Set 6 ; Fn 

. : —e freight has been proposed CAB 
bling materials and distributing finished product be , 
tween any given points. 


Raw Materials: Cost and availability of all materials 
and supplies you may need. 


Interested parties can file objections 
> in the next two weeks, after which the 

Markets: Industrial and consumer market data. =e 7 rates will go into effect. CAB points 

out that most rates are already above 

y the minimum, so that the 

Power and Fuel: Character and cost atany point. | crease will rarely exceed ] 

6 

Public and private debt in 

rose 6% during 1952 to 

billion at yearend, the Comm 

‘ reports. The department, 

Community Services: A complete report on the facil- notes that employment, in 

ities and attitudes of any community. sales remained high in Aug 

another 6% debt  increas« 

Private debt accounts for 

=> total, federal obligation fo: 

FREE BROCHURE AND MAP. Send for “Industrial Location the rest state and local 

Services,’’ a full description of the valuable, detailed plant ° 

sotin tesa oo Saohn eal “ny te 

Eee eae tain each canes eh deca a ae Gen. Harold L. George, \ 

areas, showing elevations, transportation systems, water 

sheds, ete., will also be sent to you. Write New York State it oF Thornton, vice pre sident 

Dept. of Commerce, Room 740, 112 State St., Albany 7, N.Y - manager, announced thei 

¢ 


. . . tre H gl A tt Co 
Industrial Location Service of ~~ ane. a cephopeaege ie 


New York State nations of Dr. Simon Ram 
kk. Woolridge, company 
"“*WE DON’T SELL SITES—WE MATCH NEEDS # month ago (page 126). 
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Labor: Availability, skills and rates. 


Available Buildings: Types, condition, facilities and 
terms. Confidential. 


Sites: Availability, size, character, installed services; 
photos and maps. Confidential. 


Laws and Regulations: Full data on laws or regu- 
lations applying to any particular form of enterprise 


and general manager, and 








Giving fuel tanks the slip 


Building planes to outrace sound and to outdistance the Sun 

is the challenge the modern aircraft manufacturer faces. 

Helping to give these planes the smooth-surfaced, weather-resistant 
skin they need to meet this challenge is 3M’s task. 


Take as an example, the huge drop tanks made by the Ryan 
Aeronautical Company for use on Boeing’s Stratojet bombers. 
Preparing these hanging fuel tanks properly for high-speed flight is 
as vital as preparing the fuselage, the wings, or any 

other airfoil sections. 


For this reason, these tanks are sprayed with a specially developed 
3M coating that sets as a tough film which smooths out surface 
variations, resisting the impact of fast-flying rain and dust. 


See what adhesives can do for you... 

If you would like to know more about this product, or any other 
adhesives, sealers, and coatings made by 3M for the aircraft 
industry, write today for your FREE copy of 3M’s aircraft booklet 
Address: 3M, Dept. 19, 411 Piquette Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan. 


ADHESIVES*COATINGS:* SEALERS MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION > 411 Piquette Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan 
for the Aviation Industry GENERAL SALES OFFICES: ST. PAUL 6, MINN, ¢ EXPORT: 122 E. 42 ST., N.Y. 17, N.Y. # CANADA: LONDON, ONT 


MAKERS OF “SCOTCH” BRAND PRESSURE-SENSITIVE ADHESIVE TAPES @“SCOTCH” BRAND SOUND RECORDING TAPE @'SCOTCHLITE”’ BRano 


REFLECTIVE SHEETINGS @**3M"’ ABRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH @"‘3M"’ ADHESIVES AND COATINGS @ 3M" ROOFING GRANULES @ 3M" CHEMICALS 





Just at the touch of a finger, too! 
Throughout industry, battery-powered 
material handlers are helping to speed 
the movement of materials and lower 
unit handling costs. They work round- 
the-clock ... lifting, hauling and tiering. 
And many of these electric trucks are 
powered with dependable, long-life 
Exide-lronclad Batteries. 


There are dependable Exide batteries for 
every storage battery need. They are used 
to power mine locomotives, trammers 


1888... 


and shuttle cars. Railroads use them 
for diesel-locomotive starting, car- 


Exide 


BATTERIES 


“Exide” Reg. Trade-mark U.S. Pat. OF. 


lighting, air-conditioning, signal and 
communication systems. 


Exide batteries are used by telephone, 
telegraph and cable companies 
tric light and power utilities radio 
and television stations . . 
and harbor vessels... 
alarm and police telegraph systems 

more than 250 different applications in 
all. And on millions of cars, trucks, 
tractors and buses, they daily prove 
that ‘When it’s an Exide... 


elec- 


ocean, river 


municipal fire 


you st we. 


DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 65 YEARS...1953 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 2, Pa. + Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 





WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 


WASHINGTON A federal retail sales tax is unlikely, even if Eisenhower asks for it. 
BUREAU Democrats in Congress would vote almost solidly against any such scheme. 
SEPT. 26, 1953 And Republicans would split. Thus, odds are against enactment. 


An across-the-board manufacturers excise tax has more chance. Lisen- 
hower could recommend it as a reform. The present system, like Topsy, just 
growed, with different rates on various goods and services. But it’s no sure 
thing. The real aim would be more revenue from excises, which are sales 
taxes, too, paid by the consumers. The Democrats would try to make hay 
out of this. 





Here’s Eisenhower’s dilemma: a balanced budget is a “must” with him— 
synonymous with sound government. Still, the voters expect some tax cuts 
from Eisenhower’s Administration. And Eisenhower is committed to allow 
the excess profits tax and the Korea boost on individual incomes (10%, 
average) to expire Jan. 1. This loss of revenue would make a balanced 
budget in fiscal 1955, starting next July 1, just about impossible. And that’s 

‘why the Administration is showing such interest in various sales taxes. 


What’s needed is $5-billion to $6-billion—that much to offset revenue 
losses and make possible a balanced budget in fiscal 1955. 


The thinking is that it must come from a new tax. Politically, you can’t 
offset the scheduled declines in taxes on corporate and individual incomes 
simply by increasing taxes on these same sources. And a sales tax of some 
sort is about the only avenue open. 


The upshot may well be more deficits. Congress likes the idea of a 
balanced budget. But in the end, it may prefer continued deficits to a tax 
boost in a congressional election year. 


* 

Business forecasts, short and long range, made news in Washington 
this week. They came from both government and private sources. 

They were on the optimistic side, generally. A “dip” or “adjustment” 
is taken for granted in the near future. But the consensus was that it 
won’t be either severe or prolonged. Then will come a rise, with new highs 
showing in business by the late 1950s. 


Bankers talked along this line, as they gathered here for the annua! 
convention of the American Bankers Association: 


Downs will be moderate as the national economy makes adjustments 
from the shortage-marked Korea boom to more normal business activity. 

Industria! production will slip about 10% on average. Some lines wil! 
feel a hard squeeze. But over-all, business will be pretty good. 

National income may slide about 5%. That will mean some loss in 
buying power, but price trimming will offset most if not all of it. 

Credit will become easier to get and this will help stimulate buying of 
such things as homes, autos, appliances. 

e 

Here’s how the bankers see the auto outlook: Production this year 
will hit about 6-million units. Next year, it will dip to around 5.5-million. 
But by 1958, output may rise to an annual rate of between 8-million and 
9-million. Rising population is a big factor in figuring future auto demand. 


The same line came from the congressional economic committee. The 
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staff gave the committee members a briefing on what they see ahead. 


The next year or two will bring adjustments, mostly downward, in 
prices and production. But they won’t add up to depression. 

A rise will follow, with business hitting new highs late in the 1950s as 
the growing population demands all sorts of goods and services. 


As for government-made stimulants, if they should be needed short 
term to get us through the adjustment period, the committee staff puts 
tax cuts ahead of public works. It argues tax cuts work faster. 


Plans for war, if war comes, take lots of time of Washington officials. 
Some of it is general, such as programs to rescue the big population centers. 
Other plans deal with specific industries—the war-making muscles. 


What damage would an A-bomb and H-bomb attack do? You can 
only speculate on the extent. But a few things you should have on the top 
of your mind: 


More than the 10 biggest cities would be hit. Our own A-bomb pro- 
duction tells us that an enemy would be “generous” in its attack. The old 
idea that A-bombs or H-bombs would only be used on the big centers of 
industry and population is out of date. The “D-bombs”—‘“disaster bombs” — 
now are in small packages. Any plane that flies can carry them. The objec- 
tive of an attack would be to paralyze—a mass attack on, say, most cities 
of over 100,000. 

” 

Here’s how defense officials see it: Russia has the bombs, A and H. 
If she should decide to use them, it would be a saturation attack—all out. 
The big centers would catch it hardest—Seattle, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles in the West; Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, and Pittsburgh in the 
Middle-East; Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington 
in the East. In between, would be scores of communities of more than 
100,000 persons. 

Casualties are estimated at 50-million, for the first enemy raid. That’s 
nearly one-third of our population. We would hit back, of course; the 
enemy would suffer proportionately. The big question officials kick around: 
hurt that badly, could we come back—and fight to win? 


Oil for the east coast: The defense agencies will be talking with pros- 
pective pipeline companies about a line to assure the East of supplies in the 
event of war. A new “Big Inch” to empty at Newark, N.J., is in the cards. 
Officials favor it, as part of the future defense plans. 

‘ © 

Want to clean a government building? Getting government out of 
business is an Eisenhower aim. In keeping with it, and under prodding by 
Congress, the General Services Administration is about to try an experiment. 
This week it will ask bids on cleaning two government buildings—Veterans 
Administration in New York and the big South Agriculture Building here 
—gsecond to the Pentagon in floor space. 

s 

Revision of Taft-Hartley next year isn’t likely. Eisenhower’s promise to 
the AFL convention that he would recommend amendments hasn’t changed 
anything. Plain fact is that supporters of the law in business and opponents 
in labor can’t agree on what changes are needed. And neither can Eisen- 
hower’s advisers. That’s why Durkin quit as Labor Secretary. The prospect 
is that Congress will take advantage of the disagreements to do nothing. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 26, 1953, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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@ Why not test the practical value of COLOR DYNAMICS 


in your plant 


ment? Send for our free book which explains how you can 
use this modern painting system simply and easily. 


» 
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More Efficient, 
Cheerful and Safer 
Working Conditions with... 


Pittsburgh . 


COLOR DYNAMICS 
ga 





Functional use of 

colors lessens eye fatigue, 
improves productivity, 
boosts morale and 
reduces accident hazard 

in new $3,000,000 

Warner & Swasey plant. 


COLOR DYNAMICS throughout the entire new Warner & Swasey 
plant in New Philadelphia, Ohio, gives workers increased visibility 
greater safety and a psychological incentive for stepping up their 
activity—all of which result in better and greater production. 


@ An excellent example of 

the plant environment 

which Pittsburgh COLOR 

DYNAMICS provides is the new 

$3,000,000 plant of The Warner 

& Swasey Company recently opened 
in New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


@ In this new plant Warner & Swasey 
manufactures parts for turret lathes, 
automatic screw and tapping machines, 
textile machinery and grading equip- 
ment. The entire structure was painted 


according to COLOR DYNAMICS. 


@ The reasons for the choice of 
COLOR DYNAMICS are best ex- 
pressed by Walter K. Bailey, vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing: 


@ “We chose to use color functionally 
in order to create an environment that 
would be pleasing, cheerful and, at the 


FREE—Color Engineering Study of Your Plant! 


on a machine or two or in a whole depart 


@ Better still, call your nearest Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company branch and ask to have a representative give 
you a detailed color engineering study of your plant, or any 
part of it, without cost or obligation. Or mail coupon at right. 


PAINTS « GLASS + CHEMICALS + BRUSHES + PLASTICS + FIBER GLASS 


» PictssurGH Pa Nts 


same time, improve the productivity 
of our operators. We 
that would increase visibility 
causing eye fatigue. 


selected color 


without 


@ We also painted and 
rest areas in colors that would provide 
a welcome change of pace and return 
the workers to their jobs feeling alert 
and refreshed. 


recreation 


@ “Above all, we wanted to create a 
work place of which the entire com 
munity could be proud. How well we 
gucceeded is best shown by the enthu 
Siastic comments when we held 
house’ at the time of our opening 
This was further confirmed by the flood 
of applications from men who wanted 
to work in these surroundings. From 
every standpoint, we believe COLOR 
DYNAMICS is an investment that 
will pay off for years to come,” 


open 


Send For a Copy of This Book 
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Production of alumina—the snow-white powder from 
which aluminum is made —has been greatly increased at our 
Baton Rouge plant. 


Our increased supply of alumina is only part of our vast 
expansion. This year our many plants will turn out 25° of 





all the aluminum made in this country. This is twice as much 





as the whole industry produced before World War IT. 





We are proud to be the fastest growing major producer in 
an industry that is revolutionizing American manufacturing 
—and American living. Aluminum is taking the place of other 
materials in thousands and thousands of useful products— 


making these products better —and cheaper. 


Because of aluminum, a brighter future lies ahead. We are 
continuing to expand—and to work with manufacturers to 
turn aluminum’s unlimited opportunities into realities. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


America’s fastest growing major producer of aluminum 
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BAIT: Girl is being induced to visit a store by an old gimmick, repolished: . . . 


The Lure of the Giveaway 


The girl in the picture is being given 
a token worth $1. She can walk into 
any of 66 stores in Ossining, N.Y., 


hand the token to a salesman, and get 
a dollar's worth of merchandise free. 
In doing so, she automatically enters 


her name in 
held later on. 

Presumably all this will make her 
happy. If she applies her dollar against 
a $25 dress, presumably the salesman 
will derive enjoyment from the proceed- 
ings, too. The token and the chance at 
a prize will have done their work. Like 
thousands of other people throughout 
the U.S., the Ossining consumer will 
have been induced to consume by the 
lure of something for nothing. 
¢ Sales Bait—The lottery (never called 
by that name) and similar contests to 
boost sales are old stories, of course. 
A check across the country indicates 
that numerically there are no more of 
them than usual. Yet you can expect 
to sce more effort put into this particu- 
lar kind of salesmanship as the fight 
to separate a consumer hen his dollar 
gets hotter. 

Right now, the signs are showing: 

e This summer, for the first time 
in some 20 years, the Lucky Buck made 
its reappearance in the Hearst news- 
papers. Today at least 20 papers (not 
all Hearst) are clearing the newsstands 
by printing serial numbers of dollar 
bills, offering holders of these bills any- 
where from $25 to $3,000 each. 

e After years of disrepute, the old 


a prize drawing to be 
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suit club—in a revised version—is stag- 
ing a comeback. It’s the gimmick in 
which members deposit a specified sum 
a week toward payment on a suit, get 
the article free if they win the lucky 
number. At least one organization, 
known as the Pennsylvania Plan, re- 
ports that increasing numbers of re- 
tailers are going for its version of this 
type of operation. 

¢ American Stores has a plan, still 
under wraps, for issuing calendars with 
coupons that will entitle holders to 
certain benefits—including, periodically, 
a draw. 
¢ The Law—Perhaps more important 
than these instances are signs of some 
new thinking about the legality of these 
contests. The lottery operator runs a 
lot of legal hazards. Federal law forbids 
lotteries; and the states have bans of 
varying kinds on them. Many com- 
munities have made their own special 
laws on the subject. 

Traditionally, federal law has held 
that three elements must be present 
to constitute a lottery: There must be 
(1) a prize, chosen (2) by chance, for 
which the winner has paid (3) some 
“consideration.” Without all three ele- 
ments, there’s no lottery. 

In many cases, the key to whether a 
contest is a lottery depends on the fac- 
tor of consideration. ‘The Federal Com- 
munications Commission banned radio 
and television giveaway programs of the 
Stop the Music type on the grounds 
that they were lotteries. The major 


networks fought the ban in the courts, 
won a decision in a federal district 
court in New York. Giveaway shows 
aren't lotteries, the court said, if the 
only consideration the winner gives is 
attention. FCC has taken the battle 
to the Supreme Court. (But the Su- 
preme Court may not hear it; the net- 
works have another suit pending in 
Chicago.) 

FCC argues that the view of the 
New York court isn’t realistic, that the 
audience and radio station are “buying 
or bribing an audience.”” The audience 
listens, buys the advertiser's product; 
the advertiser makes mort and 
so can afford to pay higher ad_ rates 
to the radio station—which bases its 
rates on audience appeal and circulation 
ratings. This, says FCC, is enough 
“consideration.” 

At the same time, the New York 
court upheld FCC’s right to ban pro- 
grams that are lotteries. So, even if 
the Supreme Court affirms the lower 
court ruling in this case, there will still 
be plenty to wrangle about 
¢ Other Rules—Last month, partly as 
a result of the New York ruling, the 
Post Office Dept. let down the bars on 
what forms consideration may_ take. 
From now on, it holds, “Where the 
sole requirement for participation is 
registration at a store and, in addition, 
attendance at a drawing or a return to 
the store to learn if one’s name was 
drawn; visiting a number of stores or 
a number of different locations in a 
store to ascertain whether or not one’s 
name or number has been posted; wit 
nessing a demonstration of an appli 
ance or taking a demonstration ride 
in an automobile, etc. it would be 
ruled no consideration is present.” In 
the past, contests have been ruled out 
because these requirements were figured 
to be sufficient consideration. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenu 
about a year ago revised its earlier ruling 
that suit clubs were lotteries. They 
aren’t, it now. holds, if club member: 
get merchandise equivalent in value to 
the money they pay into the kitty. 

The Federal Trade Commission, too, 
can throw a wrench in the work 
if it thinks it sees an unfair trade pra 
tice. Because FTC is limited to inter 
state commerce, its strongest attack has 
been against the manufacturer or dealer 
of punchboards, push cards, and similar 
devices that could be used in running 
lotterics. There are now three cases on 
the Supreme Court docket testing 
FTC’s authority to issue orders against 
interstate sales of such devices “which 
are to be used or may be used by 
third persons in intrastate sales promo- 
tion schemes.” The lower courts have 
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All goods and 
services result 


The abundance of 
goods and services 
produced depends up- from using up: 
on the quality and 1. Notural Re- 
quantity of man's en- sources; 2. Hu- 
ergy ond the effec- man Energy; 3. 
tiveness of his tools. Tools. 
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ANIMALS AID iM 
SUPPLYING MUSCLE POWER! 
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TRANSPORTATION ond COMMUNICATION 


In order 
to change 
natural 
resources 
human and 
mechanical 
energy is 
required. 


“Tools” are all of 
the things used by 
man to improve his 
material welfare, 
(that is, used to pro- 
duce goods and 
services.) 























Wherein Lies 
America’s Greatness? 


Unquestionably, the United States has 
the highest living standards and great- 
est industrial productivity in the world. 
A stranger on this planet might thereby 
suspect that we have the greatest popu- 
lation, resources and inventiveness. 
And, indeed, we have our share of all 
three. 

But China and Russia have more pop- 
ulation and vast untouched resources. 

Inventiveness? Marconi, an Italian, 
invented the wireless but we have far 
more radio sets than any other country. 
The English pioneered television but we 
put it in millions of homes. The Diesel 
engine came from Germany, but we put 
it to widespread use. 

Secret to our high living standard and 
abundant accumulation of goods lies in 
our greater use of tools. Man’s material 
welfare is a direct reflection of his use 
of tools to multiply his own energy. 

America’s great use of tools is a result 
of its economic system of free, competi- 
tive enterprise. To survive and prosper 
in a competitive economy a manufac- 
turer must constantly strive to increase 
his efficiency and productivity by use of 
better tools. To buy these tools he needs 
money. Our system provides for that, 
too. It provides the possibility of finan- 
cial gain to the man who saves and in- 
vests part of his earnings and thereby 
supplies funds for people who have 
none. 

Every idea for changing our system 
such as Government ownership, profit 
limitations and others has been tried in 
some other country at one time or an- 
other. In every case these other systems 
have not only failed to provide the tools 
and productivity for the promised stand- 
ard of living, but also frequently have 
taken away the people's personal free- 
dom. 
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THE DoALL BAND MACHINE is a real 
production booster for producers of special 
machinery, tools, wrenches, etc. 


One of the most useful production 
tools ever put to man’s use is the con- 
tour-cutting band machine, newest mem- 
ber of the machine tool family. These 
modern machines are a far cry from the 
ordinary metal cutting band saw that 
simply cuts off pieces in a straight line. 
They will cut any internal or external 
shape. Eighteen different types of saw 
bands and other band tools developed 
for their use permit sawing, slicing, fil- 
ing, grinding, honing and polishing. 

Any known material can be cut, from 
asbestos to zinc, Power-driven feed, va- 
riable speeds up to 15,000 blade feet per 
minute, tilting tables, automatic revers- 
ing and many other features make them 
applicable to thousands of jobs. Typical 
uses: precision shape cutting; fast re- 
moval of large sections of metal prior 
to finish milling or other machining; 
slitting and slotting; trimming castings; 
punch, die, tool and gage making. 


DoALL 


ON REQUEST for your bulletin 
“Why Living Improves in Amer- 
22” wall chart, without adver- 


FREE 
boards : 
ica”, a 17” x 
tising matter. 
THE DoALL COMPANY 
254 N. Laurel Ave., Des Plaines, III. 





“... this plan was developed 


when suit clubs got into dis- 
repute...” 
GIVEAWAY starts on p. 41 


upheld FTC’s authority to do this. 
¢ Contests—Whether all this activity 
points to an casing of the bans, the 
“contests” continue. You can divide 
them roughly into three groups: 

First is the out-and-out lottery—the 
bingo type—which is illegal practically 
anywhere. But the law often winks at 
it when it’s used as a money raiser for 
charitable or educational projects. 

Then there are the phoney contests 
—where a $50 “prize” turns out to be 
good only if applied to a specific prod- 
uct. More than likely the dealer who 
works this one has already upped the 

rice of his article to offset his $50 
Oss on it. 

This gag is getting harder to work. 
Both FTC and the Better Business 
Bureaus have an eagle eye on it, and 
are quick to swoop down on it if it 
ot x of deceptive trade practices. As 
a result of their combined efforts, some 
cities, such as Detroit, report they are 
practically lotteryless town 

Finally there’s the contest that stays 
outside the legal definition of a lottery, 
that appears to be a bona fide means 
of building sales. 
¢ Pennsylvania Plan—Among these a 
new wrinkle has been developed that 
so far has warded off the lottery taint. 
This is the so-called Pennsylvania Plan, 
developed in New York City by Wil- 
liam Weiner, former president of 
Duralith Corp., plastics maker. ‘This 
plan, says Weiner, was developed when 
suit clubs got into disrepute because 
they were often used to sell shoddy 
merchandise. 

The Pennsylvania Plan has two 
prongs. One is a weekly drawing. To 
be eligible for it, a customer simply 
registers in the member store for a 
card, which must be punched each 
week. Along with it, but kept distinctly 
separate from it, is a budget plan that 
Iets the registrant deposit 1 dollar or 
more a week in his account, make pur- 
chases against it after 10 weeks. The 
Post Office Dept. and the ‘Treasury 
Dept. so far have found no quarrel 
with the plan, provided the two cle- 
ments are kept separate 

This is an unusual device in that 
it’s a licensed plan. The Weiner or- 
ganization collects $150 a year from 
the licensed stores. Some 250 stores 
have signed up. A trick method of 
drawing, in which a three-digit number 
is pulled by drawing three times from 
a bowl of nine numbered balls, has 
been copyrighted. Some dealers, Weiner 
reports, have as many as 2,000 or 3,000 
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IF YOU'RE EXPANDING... 





Consider Greater Minneapolis 
Serving 6,000,000 People 
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Minnesota Taconite...new horizon 
for Upper Midwest economy! 


Big things are happening today in the 
Upper Midwest! And none is more stag- 
gering to the imagination than northern 
Minnesota’s lusty young taconite indus- 
try, in which iron is extracted from low 
grade ore-bearing rock . . . Taconite rock 
is adding another century of production 
to Minnesota’s world-famed iron ranges, 
source of two-thirds of our nation’s ore 
Mining companies, already busily en- 
gaged in processing taconite, plan to 
invest a billion dollars in its future. 

Taconite, however, is but one phase of 
the “new look” in this area. North Da- 


kota’s petroleum and lignite fields, the 
Missouri River's tremendous water pow- 
er potential, and Montana's copper and 
other metals—all mean new jobs, new 
wealth in the midst of an agricultural and 
industrial economy that has been no- 
table for its soundness through the years. 

Gateway to all this is Minneapolis, the 
manufacturing, distribution and_ finan- 
cial hub of the Upper Midwest... If 
you're expanding, looking for markets 
with a future—look well to Greater 
Minneapolis and its trade area of six 
million people! 








FOR FURTHER DETAILS .... Write: First 
National Bank, Business Development Dept., 
Fifth at Marquette, Minneapolis 2, Minn., or 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Industrial Development, 1750 Hennepin 
Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn 








skilled manpower ...Coming to 


It's fun to live and work in Min 
nesota. 10,000 lakes (22 within 
Minneapolis) mean unmatched 
fishing and swimming. Sightseeing 
is endless. Right now, . hunting 
season is at hand—and after that, 
our wonderful winter sports 


Here in Minneapolis or anywhere 
in the Upper Midwest, we stand 
ready to serve you in every way 
a good bank can First National 
of Minneapolis maintains direct 
connections with over 1,000 cor 
respondent banks ind we are 
one of 74 banks (total deposits 
$1,197,194,845) in Minnesota, the 
Dakotas and Montana 
affiliated with First 
Corporation 


which are 


Bank Stoch 





the fore generation after generation, this 
reservoir of desirable labor means much to 
industry. Over 100 trade, business and '' Fingncial partner to Upper Midwest progress” 
professional schools are located here. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





TOWELS G7r% 
TOILET TISSUE 


You can cut washroom costs by 
ordering Nibroc Towels and Toilet 
Tissue together, thereby getting 
quantity discount. Absorbent, soft 
and strong, Nibroc products are the 
best washroom good-will-builders 
you can buy. No wonder they are 
first choice among industrial and 
institutional purchasing agents 
everywhere. White or natural; towels 
multifold or singlefo!d. 


NEW-NIBROC 
TOILET TISSUE ! 

eee 
SAVE $$$—ORDER BOTH AT ONCE 
A new combination of 100% pure 
cellulose fibres makes Nibroc Toilet 
Tissues softer, stronger. 

For name of nearest distributor 
and towel and tissue samples, write 
Dept. NE-92, Boston. 


BROWN 


COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 


Ce CORPORATION, La Tuque, Quebec 


General Sales Offices: 
150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass, 
Dominion Square Bidg., Montreal, Quebec 
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accounts. Since the registrants must 
come to the store to have their cards 
— each week, it’s a_ traffic 
ouilder. 

¢ Other Plans—Over the country there 
are more individual schemes than you 
can shake a stick at. There’s the plan of 
Ed James Buick Co., in Los Angeles, 
for example. The company has just 
wound up a three-and-a-half-month con- 
test, open to everyone who bought a 
new Buick there. The winner got his 
Buick free. ‘The dealer steered clear of 
the lottery taint by requiring every en- 
trant to complete the statement, “I 
bought my new Buick at Jamestown 
because .. .” That got it out of the 
“chance” class. 

Another type is the contest run by 
some 55 of the 1,000 Associated Retail 
Gasoline Dealers of Allegheny County 
(the Pittsburgh area). Any motorist 
who buys five gallons of gas at a par- 
ticipating station is offered a chance on 
one of 15 prizes each month. What 
takes the curse off this one is that— 
actually—you can get a chance simply 
by walking into the station; you don’t 
have to buy gas to be eligible. This 
was started to knock out a local price 
war—and costs the stations about 
1/20th of what price-cutting would 
cost them, the association says. 

To build circulation, the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle this summer staged 
two elaborate buried treasure hunts— 
the treasure being a bronze medallion 
that could be exchanged for $1,000. 
Each day the Chronicle published 
clues as to the treasure’s whereabouts. 


Stop-Traffic Advertising 


In Troy, N. Y., this used car dealer faked 
this wreck as a display to pull in customers. 
He ran a picture of the wreck in the 


¢ Fine Line—The line that separates 
the legal from the extralegal can be a 
fine one. Thus the New York Daily 
Mirror's Lucky Buck and the Daily 
News’ Bonanza Bill contests squeak out 
of the lottery class by stating you don’t 
have to buy a paper to win a prize— 
you can go to the offices and read the 
lucky numbers for free. That elimi- 
nates the element of consideration. 
(Dollar bills are picked and circulated 
by the papers’ accounting departments 
each day.) 

In the puzzle contest, the element 
of skill is evoked. If you’re not smart 
cnough to guess, you can’t win a prize. 
Hence it can be argued that there’s no 
chance involved. 

But this approach, too, has its perils. 

Better Business Bureaus eye with sus- 
picion long-drawn-out contests that be- 
gin with simple puzzles, get harder and 
harder. The contestant must have 
some idea of what he is in for from the 
start to avoid the “unfair practice” 
tab, BBB officials say. 
e Returns—Just how much money such 
sales boosters bring in is anyone’s guess. 
The Mirror, for example, will say only 
that Lucky Bucks staved off the usual 
summer sales slump. The News 
claimed a circulation growth of 100,000 
two weeks after its Bonanza Bills con- 
test started. 

The concern that is probably hap- 
piest about these contests is the Long 
Island newspaper Newsday. It has 
taken to printing the lucky numbers of 
both the Mirror and News dollars—a 
program it ealls “very, very effective.” 


Troy Times Record as a classified ad, with 
the message: “Be safe. Make your next 
used car a Cartwright A-] used car.” 
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Condor V-Belts—More use per dollar 


Condor V-Belts ‘e per dollar 


Condor V 


Con. 


‘Illar 


r dollar 


Condor V-be. , per dollar 


SMOOTHEST RUNNING V-BELTS MADE e ee The result — long life and low 


V-belt drive costs. Correct engineering makes the difference. Sidewalls are 
straight fo. more grip, less slip, longer life. The pulling section is micro. 
positioned. Every Condor V-Belt is correctly balanced and destretched 
during manufacture. This, too, means longer life. Also in special oil-, 
heat- static-resisting types . . . Get the engineering facts. Ask the 
R/M Distributor for Bulletin 6868 .. . He'll show how you also can get 
MORE USE PER DOLLAR with R/M hose, transmission_and conveyor belts. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER ODI‘ SION PA AIC 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, | INC. 


G& > 


Flat Belts V-Belts 


Other R/M products include: 


AO@oexe ® 


Conveyor Belts Hose Roll Covering Tank Lining Abrasive Wheels 


Industrial Rubber © Fan Belts © Radiator Hose © Brake Linings © Broke Blocks © Clutch Facings 


Asbestos Textiles © Teflon Products © Packings ¢ Sintered Metal Parts * Bowling Balls MR 902 





For sales—promotion— 
purchasing —collections and 
every other vital business job— 
you'll get better results faster 
when you use Telegrams. 
Telegrams are easy to send— 
easy to understand—to act on 
—handy to file for reference. 


For any business purpose... 


A TELEGRAM 
DOES THE JOB BETTER 








ASE OFFICE TENSION! 


TELEGRAMS SPARE YOU AND YOUR 
CORRESPONDENTS NEEDLESS NOISY 
DISTRACTION—INTERRUPTION— 
STRAIN—ERRORS—WORRY. TELEGRAMS 
SPEED THE ORDERLY, ACCURATE 
OPERATION OF ANY BUSINESS 





\ EZ 
Nothing else Br 


gets action 


like a Telegram 


WESTERN UNION 








Getting Out of a Trap 


Butler Bros. thinks it has found the answer to the trou- 


bles of a general line wholesaler. 


It is building up its chain 


of small, independent, variety stores. 


Stockholders of H. A. Mcklroy Co. 
gave the all-clear last week to the sale 
of the 15-store McElroy varicty chain 
in Kentucky and ‘Tennessee to Butler 
Bros., venerable wholesale and_ retail 
house. Butler officials immediately turn- 
ed around and said they would sell all 
but one of the stores to private owners, 
who would operate them independ- 
cntly, but under the umbrella of a 
Ben Franklin store franchise. 

The deal looks on the face of it like 
a mere routine shift of ownership. Ac- 
tually it represents much more than 
that to Butler. The Ben Franklin store 
is the key that Butler Bros. hopes 
will unlock this old-line wholesaler 
from its difficulties. 
¢ Relationship—T'ypically, the Ben 
I'ranklin is a small variety store; it 
averages about $75,000 worth of busi- 
ness a year. It’s usually in a small town. 
Each is run by its owner, but all get 
together under the wing of Mother 
Butler. 

To use the Ben Franklin name, the 
store owner pays a franchise fee of $325 
to $750 a year to Butler Bros. It is 
expected to do much of its buying 
from Butler—and gets a rebate that 
varies with the amount purchased. In 
addition, the company offers the small 
store all kinds of services. 

There’s nothing new to this setup; 
Butler Bros. has franchised Ben Frank- 
lin stores for some years. What is new 
is the importance this part of its opera- 
tion is now playing in Butler's fight 
for survival. 
¢ Tough—It is a fight. Changing times 
have made life tough for the old-line 
wholesaler of general merchandise. One 
of his big customers, the small-town 
general store, is a dying breed. The 
rise of the giant national variety and 
department store chains and mail-order 
houses has made the pickings thinner 
and thinner for the company that sup- 
plied the small retailer. 

Butler Bros., 76-vear-old Chicago 
concern, is one of the few survivors 
that until recently could qualify as a 
national, general-merchandise whole- 
saler. It has survived partly by bucking 
the trend, partly by shifting its opera- 
tion to fit the changed patterns of 
marketing. In laving its bets on the 
independent retailer, it’s going counter 
to the trend toward chain store setups. 
But in moving from a wholesale com- 
pany that sold all kinds of goods to all 
kinds of merchants, and concentrating 
instead on variety-store wholesaling, it’s 


obeying the evolutionary laws of mar- 
keting. 

¢ Downward Path—In narrowing down 
its wholesale operation, Butler Bros. is 
just doing what comes naturally. It 
was in 1877 that a Boston merchant, 
IE:;dward B. Butler, started the 
pany off on the road of variety goods 
wholesaling, to which it stuck until the 
late 1920s. Then it bought a general 
wholesale house in Baltimor tarted 
to wholesale soft lines, and bought up 
a chain of retail variety outlets. In the 
1930s it added appliances, furniture, 
and rugs to its wholesale ling 

But the implacable trend worked 
against it. The company struggled along 
until World War II helped boost it 
out of its doldrums. But the boost 
didn’t last. In 1947, the company’s 
wholesaling operation lost $5-million, 
mainly on a heavy inventory of inferior, 
wartime-quality goods. And it kept on 
losing money. Finally, in 1949, with 
a deficit looming, the directors called 
in Bert R. Prall, one-time Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Inc. executive, to be- 
come president, and took a long look 
at their whole picture. 
¢ Experiment—The look convinced the 
company that there was no money in 
the general wholesale busin One 
part of its activity, though, was still 
showing a profit. That was the 
ness with the Ben Franklin stores. 
Maybe, Butler officials thought, the 
answer lay in that direction 

To find out, they decided to use the 
Baltimore wholesale house—an_ espe- 
cially weak sister—as a guinea pig. They 
would chop off its general wholesaling 
activities, make it a supplier, buver, 
warehouser, and service company for 
its variety store customers 
¢ Profit—The experiment worked. In 
January, 1950, the first month the spe- 
cialized operation was fully effective, 
the Baltimore house began to show a 
profit. By the year’s end, wholesale 
sales volume was down from $14-mil- 
lion to $8-million—but the 1949 loss 
of $543,000 had become a $618,500 
profit. 

With this test safely passed, the 
company tackled its other wholesale 
houses the same way: first in Dallas, 
then in St. Louis and Chicago, and 
finally, this fall, in Minneapolis 

In all, the scoreboard for the three 
vears looks like this: Butler Bros. cus- 
tomers are down from from 25,000 to 
less than 6,000. Stock items are off 
from 30,000 to 12,000. The company 


com- 


busi- 
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MAGNESIUM HELPS CUT FIXED COSTS 
BY ELIMINATING NEEDLESS WEIGHT 


Ladders of lightweight MAGNESIUM conserve manpower 


yet provide strength with safety and durability 


Weight costs money, eats up profit. Industry is finding 
that lightening factory tools and equipment is one 
answer to high overhead. Magnesium ladders are a 
good example. 

Magnesium is the lightest structural metal in the world. 
A thirty-foot extension ladder . . . “Made with Mag- 
nesium” .. . weighs only 43 pounds. Yet this feather- 
light ladder is capable of loads exceeding 1000 pounds. 
Even the longest length ladders, extending to as much 
as 50 feet, can be readily handled by one man! As 
you can see, such labor savings can be an important 
factor in cutting costs. 


Ladders are only one example of a growing list of port- 


able tools and equipment now being made with Mag- 
nesium. Dock boards, chain saws, gravity conveyors, 
hand trucks and many other items have had important 
pounds cut from their weight by use of Magnesium. 


If you buy equipment that must be moved, make certain 
it is made with Magnesium. You'll find not only light 
weight, but strength and durability. If you are a manu- 
facturer looking for a way to give your product new 
sales appeal, consider Magnesium. This superb, modern 
metal offers many advantages: high strength ‘weight 
ratio, exceptional machinability, and in many instance 
amazing economy. Magnesium Department, THE DOW 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 


you can depend on DOW MAGNESIUM 











Your First Choice 1s 


























Let EpIisON TELEVOICE speed the work 
flow of your entire office! It’s the simplest 
dictation system yet devised—convenient, 
direct, fast and lowest of all in cost! With 
a handy TELEVOICcE phone at every logical 
desk, everyone enjoys instant, constant 
“work dispatch service.” One typist can 
handle the dictation traffic of up to 20 
dictators! And they all like Edison's 
easier-to-use push-button control, Edi- 
son’s twice-as-accurate indexing, Edison’s 
specially-designed heavy-duty recorder 
and High Definition recording on Edison 
Diamond Discs. TELEVOICE is preferable. 
That's why TELEVOICE is preferred—3to 1! 


Look at These Amazing Savings! 
Yearly dictation time of executives... CUT 70% 
Dictation-to-signature time ........CUT 75% 


CUT 47% 





Cost of dictation service per day 














INCORPORATED 








GET THIS NEW FACT-PACKED 16- 
page Book that tells the dollar- 
saving TELEVOICE story! Learn the 
5 big reasons why more than 
1000 new users a month are turn- 
ing to TeLevoice! Send handy cou- 
pon today—don’t delay—just clip 
to your letterhead and mail it! Or 
phone nearest EpISON VoICcE- 
WRITER Office—no obligation. 


IELEVOIGE 
DY MORE THAN 3 101 


| EDISON'S /NEW/FASHIONED PHONE petann SY SYSTEM 
SWEEPS NATIONAL PREFERENCE POLL! 


‘First choice is TELEVoIcE!” So say the nation’s biggest and busiest 
offices in a recent, independent, coast-to-coast survey! They proved their 
preference by purchasing it—3 to | over any other! Edison was years 
ahead in introducing phone network dictation—and is still years 
ahead in design, simplicity, accuracy and experience. Only Edison 
has a dozen patented, can’t-be-copied features. Only Edison has 
years of experience in prescribing the just-right system to handle 

the office work load. And only Edison makes TELEvoice, the 
preferred system, used by companies like ESSO, GENERAL 
ELECTRIC, U.S. RUBBER, OTIS ELEVATOR, PROCTER & GAMBLE, 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL, BORDEN’S, and thousands of others. 
EDISON TELEVOICE will serve and save for you if 
you have three dictators or more. Investigate! 
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EDISON (Ediphone Division) 
89 Lakeside Avenue, West Orange, N. J. 
Please send me “5 BIG BENEFITS OF EDISON TELEVOICE” 









NAME TITLE 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
CcIry ZONE STATI 




























MOVE 
VISCOUS LIQUIDS 
FAST WITH 


VALI. fe 


JACKETED 
PUMPS 





Two types of asphalt ( 


Q137 Viking unit. Delivery is from tank cars to sporape and from stor 
iw 


truck tanks at the State Asphalt Distributing Co.'s 


ilwaukee plant 


built by Stone Construction Company. 
@ Like the State Asphalt Distributing Company, you too can quickly unload 
tank cars, fill truck tanks, transfer viscous materials in processing applications 
with Viking Jacketed Pumps. They report highly satisfactory operations in 


every way. 


Get the complete facts on the all-jacketed Viking pump line. Sizes from 


90 to 450 
mation ask 


pm. Mounti 


Grrangements to suit. For additional infor- 


or free bulletin series 901 today. 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


wick-set and slow-set) are being pumped with this model 


to 
lant 





GERLINGER 


DOUBLES 


Handling 
Capacity! 


Walton Lumber Company, typical 
of many lumber operations where 
handling capacity has been 
greatly increased with the usn of 
GERLINGER Lift Trucks, says ‘hese 
trucks —tailor-made to the job— 
bring handling costs way down 
ond raise profits. GERLINGER, the 
most ruggedly built lift truck on the 
market, will out-perform on any 
heavy-duty material handling job 
you have, too! 


' 

' 
' 
t 
i 


CASE HISTORY No. 222 
FROM OUR FILES 


T week With the 


There's a Gerlinger for your 
specific industry described in 
our new brochure. Write for 
your free copy now 


GERLINGER CARRIER CO. 
DALLAS, OREGON 


G°293 





eliminated 1.4-million sq. ft. of floor 
space, cut out more than 250 field 
men, halved its advertising bill, cut 
house payrolls from 3,300 to less than 
1,400, headquarters staff by 57%. 

e Answer—Prall and C. D. Southard, 
vice-president in charge of the franchise 
division, are sure the franchise store 
operation is a sound answer—for Butler 
Bros. and for the independent store 
owners. Store sales, they say, are grow- 
ing steadily. And while the Butler 
wholesale division sales have shrunk 
from $105-million in 1948 to $7]1- 
million last year, its operating profits 
before taxes have run over $3-million 
each year since 1949. 

¢ Independents—Butler Bros. is con- 
vinced there’s a place for the inde- 
pendent, small variety store—provided 
it has the kind of props an organiza- 
tion such as Butler can give it. Dept. 
of Commerce figures strengthen their 
hunch that there’s a future for the 
independent in this field. In 1935, in- 
dependents had 9.23% of the nation’s 
variety sales; in 1948, they had 17.14%. 
And Butler is expanding the franchised 
variety store steadily. In 1949, it had 
1,367 Ben Franklin stores; this year 
there are 2,093. Goal is for 3,000 or 
more. On the other hand, another 
group of franchised stores opcrating 
under the name Federated, is being 
dropped. These were dry goods stores. 
¢ Retail End—In other respects, too, 
Butler is building up the retail end 
of its business. It owns a chain of 
about 120 larger variety stores, known 
as Scott Variety Stores, usually located 
in larger cities. The Scott stores, 
Butler officials say, earn a profit each 
year. 

One last iron in Butler's retail fire 
is the department store business. For 
some years it has owned a chain of 
small retail department stores. In 1951 
and 1952 it opened eight new, bigger 
ones under the Butler Bros. name. 
These are complete department stores 
in the middle-price range. All are in 
new and growing localities—six on the 
West Coast and two in Ohio. 

Branching out this way has cost a 

lot of money. The new department 
stores aren’t yet showing a profit. That 
fact goes far to explain the low profit 
figure of the whole Butler enterprise 
for the first six months of 1952—when 
net income was only $3,940. Prall and 
his fellow executives believe, though, 
that aggressive promotion will turn the 
new company-owned stores into money 
makers. 
e Jumping Up—So far this year, their 
faith in the road Butler Bros. has taken 
looks to be justified. Total net sales 
for the first six months came to $55.4- 
million against $50.2-million in the first 
half of 1952. And net income, too, 
showed a big jump over 1952's first 
half—to $147,075. 
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The area served by the West Penn Electric System has what is 
meeded to make almost everything. Many an industry’s require- 
ments are ideally met at several points in the 29,000 square miles 
of territory. Newcomers have a wide choice of locations where 
virtually everything they use is right in their own backyards. 


The combined list of natural and man-made advantages in 
West Penn Electric’s service area reads like a ““What’s What” 
of the needs of American industry: abundant supplies of fresh 
water; coal, limestone and other natural resources; a great 
variety of semi-finished materials; excellent transportation; suit- 
able sites with room to expand; easy access to the nation’s best 
markets; and ample electric power. 


Less tangible, but equally important to successful manufactvr- 
ing, is another asset which management finds in the area. It is 
the friendly pride which the people of its pleasant, small towns 
take in their industries and their jobs—they like to work where 
they live, enjoying the area’s well-distributed recreational and 
cultural opportunities. 


HELP ON 

PLANT SITE PROBLEMS 

Our Area Development experts will be glad 
to help you on any plant location problem 
you may face. Ask for our “check list” which 
provides a simple way of defining your 
needs. Your inquiry will be treated in con- 
fidence. Write or phone Area Development 
Department of The West Penn Electric Company, 
Room 906,50 Broad Street, New York 4,N.Y, 
(Telephone—WHitehall 4-37 40). 


Penn y/y 
. Om, 

















West Penn Electric System 


The Potomac Edison Company 


West Penn Power Company 











For greatest efficiency in production calculating... 


profit by the experience of 


24 leading companies 


who have purchased 


The fact that so many Burroughs 
Calculators have been purchased by 
just the 24 largest users carries special 
significance to every business. It is 
convincing evidence that Burroughs 
Calculators provide the speed, accu- 
racy, ease of operation, and depend- 
ability so necessary in the efficient 
handling of figure work. 


The Burroughs gives you the greater 
speed and simplicity of an electric 
key-driven calculator, plus the Memo- 
Register—an extra ‘‘memory” register 
that eliminates the need for recapping. 
You go straight through to the final 
answer, in one handling of the figures. 


Whether your work requires one 
calculator or hundreds, you can enjoy 


Wherever there’s business there’s 


the time- and money-saving advan- 
tages that Burroughs Calculators give 
many of America’s largest corpora- 
tions. A representative will be glad 
to demonstrate the model best suited 
to your needs. Why not look him up 
today? The Burroughs office near 
you is listed in the yellow pages of 
your telephone book. Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 





“Free Revival 


FTC eases ad ban... TV 
grid fare ... Henderson rides 
a bike .. . Post Office aids di- 


rect mail. 


The legal question involved in the 
use of the word “free” in advertising 
took a new bounce last week. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission ruled that a 
businessman may give away items with- 
out charge to buyers of other merchan- 
dise and call the gift “free’’ as long as: 

e All conditions on keeping the 
gift are set forth in the advertisement. 

e In requiring other purchases, the 
businessman doesn’t increase usual 
prices, reduce quantity or quality. 

Five years ago the FTC ruled it was 
unfair and deceptive advertising for the 
Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., to use 
the word “‘free’”’ in describing gift books 
if other merchandise had to be bought 
to get them. However, FI'C’s latest 
ruling was made in dismissing charges 
against another book club, Walter J. 
Black Corp., which runs the Classics 
Club and the Detective Book Club. 
Book-of-the-Month Club recently peti- 
tioned the U.S. Supreme Court for a 
reversal of lower court decisions uphold- 
ing the original FTC ruling (BW —Sep. 
5°53,p57). (Both Book-of-the-Month 
Club and the Literary Guild were al- 
lowed to present arguments before the 
FTC in the Black hearing.) 

This week, counsel for Book-of-the- 
Month received notice that the Su- 
preme Court has granted to the U.S. 
Solicitor General an extension of time 
(to late October) to file an answering 
brief to the club’s petition. Probable 
reasons for the extension: (1) ‘The new 
FTC ruling; (2) to give Book-of-the- 
Month counsel a chance to negotiate 
directly with FTC, perhaps to gain re- 
moval of the five-year-old order against 
the club. 


Football TV 


The Old Blue who prefers his foot- 
ball via television to transporting wife, 
blankets, pennant, thermos, ct al., to a 
chilled stadium will find the selec- 
tion of games—especially professional— 
slightly improved this fall. Here's what 
will be on the networks: 

On 10 Saturday afternoons, plus 
Thanksgiving Day, National Broadcast- 
ing Co. will telecast single college 
games to a hookup of 85 stations. On 
two additional Saturdays, parts of four 
games will be shown. General Motors 
Corp. is footing the bill for the series. 

Du Mont will telecast 48 (perhaps 
50) professional games on Saturday 
nights and Sunday afternoons. All 12 
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YOU CAN SEE TOMORROW FROM THE TOP OF THIS TOWER 


New Electronic Wonders Are Being Developed at 
Federal Telecommunication Laboratories, a Division of IT&T 


HIS unique electronic research tower at 
Nutley, N. J. was designed to explore 
the mysterious realm of microwaves—those 
extremely short radio waves with such 
great future promise. Built into this 300- 
foot functional structure of steel and alu- 
minum is a complex system of equipment 
and antennas .. . to advance experiments 
in the transmission of sight and sound by 
microwaves... to attain new highs in sen- 
sitivity in the reception of “line of sight” 
signals. 
At the top of this tower are five stories 


teams of IT«T scientists think and work 
in terms of tomorrow. Already they have 
made important contributions in several 
fields of telecommunication .. . in Pulse 
Time Modulation for transmitting multi- 
ple messages simultaneously on the same 
frequency ...in mobile radio .. . in tele- 
vision .. . in new types of radar and im- 
proved devices for safe air navigation, And 
they are pointing the way to the possibil- 
ity of a world-wide network of telephone, 
telegraph and television communication 
by microwave relay. 





of specially equipped laboratories. Here 


iTaT COMMUNICATIONS —IT«xT companies operate the largest ITT DEVELOPMENT AND MANUFACTURING — I TeT maintains 
American-owned system of international communications, telephone central laboratory companies in the United States, England, and 
networks in many countries, approximately 47,000 nautical miles of France, in addition to the many specialized laboratories maintained 
submarine cable, more than 7,000 statute miles of landlines, and some by ITaT’s 32 manufacturing companies in 19 countries. These [Tal 
200 radiotelephone and radiotelegraph circuits. facilities have proved their value to the free world in peace and war 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 





teams in the two big leagues will be on 
at one time or another. Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. will sponsor 19 of the 
games, which will be on a nation al net 
of 87 stations. The rest of the games 
will be on regional heckene-os: ‘many 
as five at one time—and will be spon- 
sored on a share basis by several firms. 


Rock | . American Broadcasting Co. will show 


films on Sunday night of the previous 
RSE aS ; day’s Notre Dame game, which will 
also be shown Saturday on Theater TV 
(BW—Jul.18’53,p76). And on Sun- 
day afternoons ABC will show the 
home games of the Chicago Bears or 


the Chicago Cardinals. 





ROCK ISLAND proudly an- 
nounces the completion of 
another great engineerin 
triumph—the ATLANTI 
(Iowa) CUT-OFF. This multi- 
million dollar line relocation 
—35 miles of new railway : 
between Atlantic and Council ; 
Bluffs—marks one more dra- 
matic achievement in the lon 
list of ROCK ISLAND'S historic improvements. The elimination of 
10.2 time-consuming miles, of 1629 degrees of curvature, and of 127 
feet of rise and fall, all accomplished by this new segment on the 
Chicago-Colorado route, insure the ultimate in smooth, safe, efficient 
transportation. 











~ ' An 1857 Recommendation 
Becomes a 1953 Reality! 


@ Almost 100 years ago General Grenville M. 

Dodge recommended the construction of the 

original line over what is now the new right- 

of-way. But in 1857 the cost of man - operated 
shovels for cuts and fills was prohibitive. So it was not until nearly 
a century later that the recommendation was acted upon. 


Today, over the new Atlantic Cut-off speed the popular ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN ROCKET and CORN BELT ROCKET, also the diesel- 
powered ROCKET FREIGHTS. Their sole purpose is to provide a 
service entirely to the liking of travelers and — 





FOUR MAJOR PROJECTS which Mean Improved Service vio the 
Chicago, Council heyssrec Omaha and Denver Gateways 


ir wiht, & 


The Allantic-Council The East Yord - * Council The Denver Cut-off— Time-saving, avtomatical- 

Bivfls relocation —redve- Blufls——foster terminal cor saves 7 to 13 hou ty «controlled classification Still IIcycle Minded—1 953 
ing miles, curves and hills. handling. per cor. yord, Silvis, ill, 
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Leon Henderson keeps getting in- 


ROCK ISLAND LINE A Service that never c80ses... ee oe gee 7 in — 
Story that never ends when he headed the Office of Price 
A Administration, Henderson tried to get 


The Road of Planned Progress the country to ride stripped down, 
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Yo ee Ser ee 


What has TYRANNOSAURUS REX got to do with 








It may surprise you to know that 
doctors . . . in their search for more 
knowledge about arthritis . . . have 
made intensive studies of the bones 
and joints of prehistoric dinosaurs. 
They have found that dinosaurs, like 
Tyrannosaurus rex, had arthritic joints. 


As a result of these studies, medical 
science has learned much about the 
origin and history of arthritis, the 
joints that are most often affected by 
it, and how the disease damages them. 


Arthritis has long been a leading 
cause of disability. Today about 10 
million Americans have the disease in 
one of its many forms, the two most 
common of which are osteoarthritis and 
rheumatoid arthritis. 


Of the two, osteoarthritis occurs 


RTH 





most often. In fact, almost everyone 
who is beyond middle age has a touch 
of it, probably as a result of normal 
wear and tear on the joints. 


Rheumatoid arthritis is the most 
severe form of the disease as it affects 
not only the joints, but the entire 
body. It usually begins between the 
ages of 20 and 50. 


Not too long ago, arthritis often 
meant a life of misery or some degree 
of crippling. Today, the outlook is far 
brighter for many arthritics. Under 
modern treatment, carefully adjusted 
to the needs of the individual patient, 
doctors can do much to relieve or pre- 
vent pain and to lessen or prevent 
disability. 

Treatment, however, must be started 


RRP TS ‘re 


early for best results. Otherwise, last- 
ing damage may be done to one or 
more joints. 


Arthritis seldom, if ever, strikes sud- 
denly. Any person who complains of 
a generally “run down”’ condition, and 
who has slight but recurring attacks 
of pain, discomfort or swelling in or 
about the joints, should be promptly 
examined by his doctor . . . before his 
trouble becomes disabling. 

Authorities emphasize that chronic 
arthritis is rarely, if ever, controlled 
by any single measure, They also say 
that the so-called “‘sure cures”’ for ar- 
thritis generally do little more than 
provide temporary relief. Before using 
any medicine for arthritis, it is wise to 
have the doctor's advice. 

ne 
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Please send me a copy of 


your booklet, 19538, 

















THE HAND OF A 


Natistied Customer 


— because of a so seldom noticed item as glue. 





As you can see, this housewife’s manicure is still intact. 
Yet, this is the hand that opens home delivered corrugated cases 
and an endless array of sealed cartons. All, without tugging, straining 
or nail breaking. 


Imaginative adhesive research is responsible. 


A National glue, known as sort sEAL® allows case and 
carton tops to be lifted with ease. Still, its bond will not permit 
corrugated cases or cartons to pop 
open during shippping or storage on 
pantry shelves. 


VA 
ADHESIVES 


RESYNS® 


STARCHES 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS INC. 
270 Madison Avenve, New York 16, N. Y. 





Victory Model bicycles in the interest 
of gas and metal economy. Now, he’s 
at it again. His firm, Leon Henderson 
& Associates, is distributing the Travis 
Bike Motor, a 14-hp. gasoline engine 
that may be installed on any ordi- 
nary bicycle. Price: $89.95. Economist 
Henderson believes the Travis may be 
the answer to the need for inexpensive 
transportation arising from the growth 
of the suburbs and the increasing de- 
centralization of industry. 


Advertising Boon 


People who use direct mail adver- 
tising got good news last week when 
the Post Office Dept. announced it will 
deliver advertising and other matter 
sent as ordinary mail to specified areas 
without the need for addresses. All the 
mailer has to do is ask his postmaster 
how many people live in the area he 
wants to cover, then deliver that num- 
ber of pieces to the post office. Postage 
must be prepaid. Deliveries will be 
made to a whole post office area, or 
to specified neighborhoods as the send- 
er desires. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Beer mixups: In St. Louis, Mo., Griese- 
dieck Bros. Brewery sponsored Cardinal 
baseball broadcasts all season despite 
the fact that rival brewery Anhcuser- 
Busch has owned the Cards since 
last winter (BW—Feb.28’53,p32). This 
week, Griesedieck concluded the ar- 
rangement. Probable new sponsor— 
Anheuser-Busch. . . . In Milwaukee, 
Blatz Brewing Co., already ousted from 
the Milwaukee Brewers’ Assn. in dis- 
putes over “fair trade” and labor polli- 
cies (BW —Sep.5’53,p48), was dropped 
by the Wisconsin Brewers’ Assn 
“ 


Terminal Barber Shops, New York, 
Pittsburgh, and Baltimore chain, has 
entered the gift book field. It is making 
available a $25 gift book containing 
chits for haircuts, shaves, shines, and 
even tips. They say the book is tax 
deductible as a business gift. 
e 


“Making Christmas Merrier’ is the 
title of a 16-page newspaper supple- 
ment being prepared by the Associated 
Press for its members. Purpose is to 
broaden local advertising. 

° 


Ten top colors for high fashion, accord- 
ing to F. Schumacher & Co., New 
York decorative fabric house, are deep 
brown, egg shell, jade, charcoal, old 
gold, willow green, blue green, blue, 
pink, and raspberry. The top ten were 
judged from customer demand. 
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During past years that we should never 
forget, the world has lost lots of good 
things in the darkness. The darkness 
is a hiding place for confusion, greed, 
conspiracy, treachery, socialism ... and 
its uglier brother, communism. 

But when you are free to question what 
people say and do, you hold a light so 
powerful that these things cannot live 


under it. In the U. S. A. you are free to 


You needn't be ashamed of being afraid in the dark, son... 


become vigilant to see what’s going on, 
informed to understand it, and vocal to 
express your opinion about it. 

The freedom to keep yourself informed 
began as a right, but today it has become a 
responsibility. If you ignore this responsi- 
bility, you follow the path where the light 
grows dimmer and dimmer . . . until you 
. and what you 


can see nothing at all. . 


lose in the dark may be your freedom. 


Notfolk ancl Western. Raley 


PRECISION 


TRANSPORTATIOARN 








By knowing in advance what and how you manufacture . . . 


Pittsburgh Steel custom builds sheet steel 
to meet your production line requirements 


Metallurgists start each sheet order with selection of correct raw materials, then 
control each process from blast furnace to proper packaging for shipment to customer. 


Manufacturers of automobiles, house- 
hold appliances, construction machin- 
ery, building materials, and the hun- 
dreds of other useful products made 
from steel sheets must meet keen com- 
petition . . . they must be able to turn 
gut quality products at the lowest 
possible prices and make a reasonable 
profit. 


Pittsburgh Steel wants to be sure 
its customers get a better than even 
start. To do this, it has adopted a 
policy of custom building its sheet 
steel to meet your production require- 
ments, making certain the sheet you 
order will meet specifications. 

Here’s how alert men in the metal- 
lurgical department have been able to 


hit top-quality hot rolled sheets right 
from the start. First, they have a 
brand new mill, the newest and most 
modern of its type in the country. 
They also have the latest gauges, con- 
trols and testing apparatus for assur- 
ing quality. 

They have another working tool— 
one that can’t be bought and installed 




















like a machine—which is the most 
important of all. It is the human ele- 
ment, the willingness, the desire of 
every man along the line from raw 
materials to shipping room to cooper- 
ate with each other to turn out the 
finest, the best-quality flat rolled steel 
that has yet been rolled. 

Pittsburgh Steel’s metallurgists be- 
lieve in close cooperation—not only 
with the men they work with, but the 
men they work for—the customers. 
That’s why they prefer to visit a cus- 
tomer’s plant before the sheet order 
is entered. They observe manufactur- 
ing processes, see how sheets are being 
shaped, study blueprints, get all the 
information necessary in order to de- 
termine their recommendations for 
the best chemical analysis of steel, 
the correct internal structure, surface 
finish, what size sheets will work best. 

When specifications are approved 
by the customer, the next step is to 
assemble the best grades of raw mate- 
rials—the iron ore, coke, and lime- 
stone, then start at the blast furnaces. 
Through iron making, steel making, 
pouring ingots, rolling ingots into 
slabs, rolling slabs into hot rolled 
sheets—every operation and every 
process, Pittsburgh Steel metallur- 
gists are on the job day and night 
around the clock making sure the or- 


der is being filled correctly. 


What about results? Reports from 
customers indicate the metallurgists 
are hitting the mark. Thousands of 
tons of Pittsburgh Steel’s sheet are 
“proving out” with highly satisfac- 
tory performance on scores of produc- 
tion lines. 

If you use steel sheets in the manu- 
facture of your products and you have 
a problem, why not talk to a man 
from Pittsburgh Steel? 


Analyzing for Carbon—Bill McShane, Assistant Chief Chem- 
ist, holds steel chips the size of finely ground coffee. He is showing 
them to Combustion Chemist, Charles Keznor, who will weigh 
and put them into the electric carbon combustion furnace at right, 
where chips are burned in a stream of oxygen. The carbon dioxide 
formed is absorbed into a bulb. It is then weighed and the amount 
of carbon in the steel calculated accurately, 


























is clean steel. 





Testing for Physicals— Metallur- 
gist, Ben Labeka, checks the fin- 
ished steel for physical qualities. 
Here he is, shown above, testing with 
an Olsen ductility tester, to check 
the steel for ductility and ease of 
forming for fabrication. Ben, one of 
the metallurgists who has helped set 
up the specifications of the steel 
after examining customers’ blue- 
prints and studying their fabricat- 
ing methods, now knows that this 
steel will meet all requirements of 
the customer. 


Studying Internal Quality—Highly polished sam- 
ples of steel strip mounted in plastic are examined on 
this inverted metallurgical microscope. Shown above, 
George Chapman, supervisor of the metallurgical lab, 
is preparing to inspect the grain structure of the steel. 
Lack of foreign elements in the steel indicates that it 
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Where Coils Become Sheets—The 
hot shear line, built for continuous line 
processing of hot rolled steel, converts 
coils into individual high-quality sheets 
A processor loosens any mill scale. A 
side trimmer trims the steel to exact 
width specification. A flying sheer cute 
the steel to lengths of 3 feet to 30 feet 
The steel passes through two sets of 
levelling rolls to assure accurate flat- 
ness. Sheets are inspected and defec- 
tive sheets rejected. Prime sheets are 
stacked at end of the line, weighed and 
banded for shipment. 


“Everything Hew But The Hame” 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Grant Building - 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the Country 





The Sundstrand Automatic Lathe, il- 


lustrated above, is used for turning 
and facing five different pump rotors 
and three different covers. Previously 
these parts were turned on three 


Behind Every 
SUNDSTRAND 
Installation...a 
Cost Cutting 
“Engineered 
Production” 
fnalysis 


1 Sundstrand 


WhkiviiFlate 


i Priaite Replaces 


3 Machines 


different conventional turning machines using three operators. This one 
Sundstrand Automatic Lathe now does the work 2-1/2 times faster with 
one operator. Production increases and savings like these are common- 
place with Sundstrand Automatic Lathes. Investigate their possibilities 


on your work. 


Many manufacturers have found that 
by combining operations on one 
machine with one operator in place 
of a battery of machines with several 
operators, they have been able to save 
considerable money in a surprisingly 
short time. The case history described 
above is one such example. Look at 
your machine tools for similar cost 
saving opportunities. 


Additional 


Information 


.«« Look 


at your 
machine 
tools 


This new folder explains Sund- 
strand “Engineered Production” 
service and what you can expect 
from its application to your metal 
working problems. Write today. 
Ask for Bulletin BW 335. 


/ {§) § SUNDSTRAND 


SUNDSTRAND 
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MACHINE TOOL CO. 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 





A Matter of Record 
TUCSON-—Whether or not a cits 


can collect taxes on a plant owned by 
the federal government but operated by 
a private company, is a question which 
caused hot arguments in Schenectady, 
N. Y., earlier this month, and has 
turned up here as well. But where the 
Schenectady case was decided in favor 
of the federal government (BW-—Sep. 
12’53,p78), this one has been decided 
in favor of the local government. 

Hughes Aircraft Co. operates a big 
plant just south of Tucson, in Pima 
County. In December, 1951, Hughes 
sold the plant to the U.S. government, 
although the company continued to 
operate it. Since then, the company has 
paid no real estate taxes on the plant, 
on the theory that it was U.S. govern- 
ment property, and therefore exempt. 
But the county attorney argued that the 
new deed to the property was never 
officially recorded. So, though he didn’t 
deny that the sale took place, he in 
sisted that Hughes was still the owner 
of record—and thus liable to tax 

Now Arizona Attorney General Ross 
F. Jones has ruled in favor of the 
county. And the county treasurer has 
filed a delinquent tax notice for $191,- 
056. If the amount is not paid, the 
next step—theoretically, at least—would 
be to put the property up for public 
auction. 


What's in a Name? 
NASHVILLE—What is a Junior 


Chamber of Commerce? If you ask 
that questicn in most parts of the 
country, you will get a prompt and 
satisfactory answer. But if you ask it in 
Nashville, you will probably get your- 
self involved in a fight. 

The trouble is Nashville ha 
Junior Chambers of Commerce, 
vociferously upholding its right to the 
name. Here’s the background 

The Nashville Chamber of Cs 
merce has had a junior group for many 
years. From 1921 to 1934, it used the 
name, “Nashville Junior Chamber of 
Commerce,” and for a time was affili 
ated with the state and national Ja 
groups. Then it decided to withdraw 
from them and operate as a purely 
organization. It changed its nam 
the Young Men’s Division of the Na 
ville C. of C. 

Last March, the national and _ stat 
Jaycee organizations issued a charter to 
a new group, the Davidson County 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. For six 
months, the two young men’s groups 
went along smoothly in peaceful co- 
existence. But on Tuesday night of 
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In sailing, much depends upon control. 
Here, Chief Keokuk handles the tiller; 
Junior, the boom; and Princess Wenatchee 
makes ballasting an eye-popping pleasure! 


—_ —- * 
6 oy 


Keokuk Electro-Silvery . . . available in 60 and 
30 pound pigs and 12'4 pound piglets . . . in 
regular or alloy analysis. Keokuk also manu- 
factures high silicon metal. 


SALES AGENTS: MILLER AND COMPANY 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ilinois e 
3504 Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio e 915 
Olive St., St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


On the seas, in a foundry or a steel plant . . . control is 
essential. It’s the chief role of Keokuk Electro-Silvery 
Pig Iron in charging the cupola or blocking the open 
hearth. For with Keokuk, you are assured of accu- 
rate percentages of silicon . . . and, as suits your melt, 
alloys of manganese, chrome or nickel in various 
combinations. So, control both quality and costs with 
Keokuk. Write today for complete information! 


\ 
‘ 


ELECTRO-METALS COMPANY 
‘. Keokuk, lowa 
Wenatchee Dyision: Wenatchee, Washington 








| NOW... 


| PLASTIC 
_ Bind 


catalogs 
reports 
presentations 
manuals, etc. 


WHY use 

this old fashioned 
type of binding? ® 

WHEN you can 

bind this modern 
way for less! > 


PUNCH: Sheets and covers of any size 
or weight, quickly, accurately. 


BIND: Open plastic rings mechanically, 
insert sheets, close rings, remove book. 





RIGHT IN YOUR OWN OFFICE 


«+.and save money, too! 


You can definitely improve the ef- 
fectiveness of all your typewritten, 
printed, duplicated or photographed 
material. You'll add prestige, utility, 
color, by binding all sizes of loose 
pages into attention-compelling 
books in a matter of seconds. Plastic 
bound pages lie perfectly flat, turn 
easily, may be quickly loose-leaf in- 
serted or removed. 

Highly efficient GBC machines 
cost no more than a standard type- 
writer ... give you convenient and 


This striking, personalized presenta- 
tion is a unique and beautiful example 


with illustrated facts and ideas. Gives 
vantages in organizations of all types 


today! 





NAME 


of modern plastic binding. Packed ORGANIZATION 

complete application story, cost ad- anpress 

and sizes. Absolutely FREE. Act 
CITY. 


professional plastic binding at sub- 
stantial savings in time and money. 
Anyone can operate . . . no training 
or maintenance needed. 

And now you have your choice of 
over 30 styles of GBC covers to 
complete your office binding system. 
These handsome covers are avail- 
able in a rainbow of colors—from 
low cost paper types to the impres- 
sive beauty of GBC Vinylite Plastic. 


2° General Binding Corporation 


812 W. Belmont Ave., Dept. BW-9, Chicago 14, Ill. 


GET THIS FREE PLASTIC-BOUND 
Portfolio-Presentation — TODAY! 


GENERAL BINDING CORPORATION 
1. B® Dept. BW-9, 
‘Stl 812 W. Belmont, Chicago 14, Ill. 


Please send me at once . .. without obligation... 
my free plastic bound PORTFOLIO-PRESENTA- 
TION that includes prices and applications. 
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last week, each met in its own hall— 
and each decided to change its name to 
Nashville Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. Each group feels it is the one 
entitled to the name. Neither appears 
willing to yield an inch. 


Where There’s Smoke... 
PITTSBURGH —Allegheny Coun- 


ty, where smoke from the steel mills 
and other industrial plants has always 
been a major problem, has long had an 
antismoke ordinance. In recent years, 
the ordinance has been made stiffer. 
This year, for the first time, it was ex 
tended to cover private homes. 

This extension went into effect last 
June, with little fanfare. But people 
don’t heat houses during the summer. 
They do start thinking about heating 
in September. Soft coal is the standard 
home-heating fuel in the area. So the 
uproar has started in earnest now 

Opposition thus far centers in the 
four rural townships in the southern tip 
of the countv. Homeowners in each 
have organized associations to fight the 
ordinance, and the four groups have 
held joint mectings to plan joint a 
tion. “Smoke is a city problem IVS 
one spokesman. “We don’t hay i 
smoke problem in the country. So why 
should we double our fuel bills?” And 
another: ““A man has a right to decide 
what he'll put in his own furnace. 
They'll have to arrest us first.” 

“They” refers to the County Smoke 
Bureau. And a spokesman for the bu- 
reau agrees it will have to resort to 
arrests if the homeowners defy the law, 
because: “We don’t make the law; we 
just enforce it.” 


Update 
ROCHESTER-Early this summer 


a Rochester manufacturer who wanted 
to expand looked over nearby Canan- 
daigua (28 mi. southeast). He liked 
the city, but was about to back out 
because he wasn’t sure of an adequate 
labor supply for his 1,000-man_ plant. 
At that point Canandaigua leaped to 
action. Every civic group in town 
cooperated in a survey, which showed 
that no less than 2,600 workers might 
be interested in jobs at the new plant. 
The city sat back, confident that the 
plant was theirs (BW —Jun.27'53,p143). 

Last week its hopes were dashed. 
Fasco Industries, Inc., the manufac- 
turer in question, announced it had 
bought a site in Rochester. Principal 
reason for rejecting Canandaigua: the 
operational difficulties stemming from 
the distance between the two plants. 
Canandaigua’s efforts were not entirely 
in vain, however: Its demonstration of 
community spirit has drawn several 
nibbles from other companies. 
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Life Saver for Small Fry 


Anotherexample of how Carpenter 
*Application Engineering Service 
is working for industry 


You know how youngsters are on 

a trip—they love to be near the 

window to make sure they see 

everything whizzing by. But that 

' * can be dangerous...a door can 

a ma fly open, a tragedy can strike. 

That’s why this safety door lock was invented. Quickly 

attached, it keeps children in... enables them to enjoy 

the trip, safe and secure. To open the door, the driver 

simply pulls a release knob. But the production problem 
wasn’t as simple as that. 


The material for the lock had to be economical to 
fabricate, had to provide high strength, corrosion 
resistance and a bright finish. Cold rolled steel, 


chrome plated, was tried but it just couldn’t make 
the grade. 


Then Carpenter was called in and Application Engi- 
neering Service went to work. Results: They used 
Stainless No. 6 (Type 430), a bright, high-strength, 
easy-working Stainless produced by Carpenter for just 
such jobs. No. 6 met all the requirements .. . and made 
the lock a real sales winner. 


Here is another example of how Carpenter A.E.S. is 
working with industry to unearth new ways to make 
products more functional, more salesworthy, more 
economical to produce. You can count on this 
Carpenter service to help bring these advantages to 
your plant, too. It goes to work as soon as you get in 
touch with your Carpenter Mill-Branch Warehouse or 
Distributor. THE CARPENTER STEEL CO., 140 W, 
Bern St., Reading, Pa. 








Lio EEE —- 


Pioneering in Improved Tool, Alloy and Stainless Steels Through Continuing Research 





ould you want to pay 


Or 


= a key man in your firm has just met 
with a bad accident. 

The doctor tells you that this man upon whom 
you depend for directing sales, for auditing 
your books or for performing some other vital 
function, will be laid up for months. 

You'd have to replace him, weuldn’t you— 
and probably at a salary about equal to his? 

Then you'd be faced with paying two salaries 
for one job—a circumstance forced on you be- 
cause stopping the pay ofan injured man would 
simply be out of the question. 

You can prevent this kind of unproductive 
drain on your payroll by providing your key 
men with the protection of Travelers Business 
Accident insurance. 

This insurance provides medical expense 
coverage and a weekly income in case a key 


if 


salaries 


man is temporarily disabled. Should the dis- 
ability prove permanent, an income for life is 
guaranteed. 

Why not make out a list of your key men 
now? Then, get together with your Travelers 
agent or broker, and let him tell you how little 
it costs to apply this much needed protection 
to your business. 

If you don’t know the Travelers man in your 
community, write and we’ll send you his name 
and address. 


job? 


wwmuscewusneor Phe Travelers 


HARTFORD 15. CONNECTICUT 


ALL FORMS OF EMPLOYEE INSURANCE 
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@ Move from black-and-white will be the biggest 
production change in electronics history. 


@ RCA system is expected to go on the market early 


next year with FCC approval. 


@ Complexity of the sets, and the need for high-cost 
parts, are likely to keep the prices high. 


Electronics manufacturers are facing 
the biggest production switch in their 
history—the shift from black-and-white 
television to color. Actually, it is a 
bigger change in techniques than the 
shift from radio to TV. 

The industry will have a tough time 
taking the technical standards for color 
that the Federal Communications 
Commission has pronounced to be gos- 
pel, and translating them into reason- 
ably priced receivers that can show a 
multicolored Howdy Doody. Still, the 
electronics industry is used to fast 
change. During the 1930s, new prod- 
ucts such as built-in power supplies and 
new tubes made radical changes in AM 
radio sets. Recently, there has been 
the shift from radio to video. Year by 
year the changes become more difficult, 
requiring more engineering and yet 
more cost-cutting techniques in pro- 
duction. 
¢ Getting Ready—Color TV is no ex- 
ception. The color receivers of the fu- 
ture will be the most complicated batch 
of electronics ever produced for the 
consumer market. 

But manufacturers have been push- 
ing their engineering departments to 
have finished sets ready for market as 
soon as possible after FCC gives its 
O.K. Color's future will closely follow 
this timetable: 

¢ The industry, through the Na- 
tional Television System Committee, 
is ready to give FCC a demonstration 
of the compatible (RCA) system of 
color TV. This week NTSC announced 
that the color demonstrations will be- 
gin in New York City on Oct. 15. 

¢ The experts believe that FCC 
will have unsnarled its red tape by the 
first of the year and will be ready to 
give its formal approval. ‘The chances 
are that the demonstration will be 
enough to convince the commission 
without the usual hearings. FCC would 
hold hearings if there were enough op- 
position to the system. But so far no 
significant objections have been raised. 

¢ The first color models will be 
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ready for the market immediately after 
the government’s go-ahead. Industry 
talk is that RCA will be the first to 
have a finished model. Some other 
makers will follow in a month or so. 
Most companies will be ready by June, 
at the latest. 

¢ Mass production will take about 
a year and a half after the first models 
come off the line. The early models 
will have the same quality and perform- 
ance as the mass-produced jobs. The 
only advantage in large-scale assembly 
will be reduced costs. 

The initial models will be sold to a 
pretty limited market—consumers in the 
two-car garage bracket. The manufac- 
turers don’t agree yet on the costs of 
features of their first sets. They will 
sell for between $850 and $1,500, and 
have squint-sized screens of 12 in. or 
17 in. 

Screen sizes, says Dr. W. R. G. 
Baker, a vice-president of General Elec- 
tric Co., and chairman of NTSC, will 
take a big jump to around 21 in., but 
only after the industry and its parts 
suppliers have had enough time to get 
to the mass-assembly level. 
¢ What Price?—The eventual prices of 
the mass produced sets are anyone’s 
guess. Benjamin Abrams, president of 
Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp., 
recently claimed that 18 months after 
color is approved Emerson will market 
a 17-in. model for about $240. Other 
manufacturers don’t agree. Dr. Allen 
B. Du Mont, head of Du Mont Labora- 
tories, Inc., doubts that even five years 
of full-throttle output will get color set 
prices down to double the price of com- 
parable black-and-white sets. Most 
other industry experts go along with 
Du Mont’s cost accounting. 

Color video’s complexity is the main 
reason for the high cost of its broad- 
casting operations and receiver produc- 
tion. The innards of a color set aren’t 
simply a rearrangement of the elec- 
tronic parts that make up a black-and- 
white model, The color receiver is al- 
most completely redesigned, and needs 






more engineering than ever before. 

The higher standards of color boost 
the requirements in two ways. ‘The sets 
will need more tubes and parts. And 
the quality of many of the components 
will have to be better than average to 
handle color adequately. Both ways, 
that hikes the énal cost. 
¢ Cost Cutting—Some production men 
foresee fewer chances foe cost cutting 
with color sets than they have had with 
black-and-whites. Conventional video 
reception has allowed production de 
partments to cut some corners by using 
dual-purpose circuits, and __ slightly 
cheaper parts. The savings from mass 
assembly and down-graded engineerin 
have meant cheaper and cheaper aeall 
prices, but haven’t affected the quality 
of the picture. 

Color video is finicky. Many of the 
circuits won't take the substitution of 
cheaper ones without spoiling the colors 
and hues. At the same time, receiver 
engineers will be looking for ways of 
slicing dollars off the cost, where they 
used to be satisfied with savings of pen- 
nies in black-and-white sets, 

However, even if the engineers are 
forced to stick to high-quality, costly 
parts, there will still be one out in 
cheaper production techniques—labor 
saving, automatic assembly methods of 
electronic circuits that are now being 
developed by the industry, and getting 
pilot try-outs. 

The picture tube used in a color set 
is one illustration of the many reasons 
why set prices won’t come down in a 
hurry. Today’s picture tube, using three 
electronic guns, has a total manufactur 
ing cost of about $200. ‘The labor and 
materials for assembling the guns alone 
add up to $35. Du Mont doesn’t think 
that it will be able to knock more than 
$50 or $60 off the present price, after 
it reaches full output. By contrast, a 
black-and-white tube costs $40; its 
single gun $1. 
¢ Many Minds—The cost problem of 
color won’t be the problem of the set 
manufacturers alone. They'll get a lot 
of help from outsiders. The video 1 
ceiver industry comprises around 1,500 
different companies. More than half are 
manufacturers who feed parts and com 

nents to the bigger set makers. They 
on been able to hold down the pro 
duction costs of their parts, without 
shortening their service life. In the fu 
ture, the parts makers must follow the 
same line, but somehow jack-up the 
tolerances of the products, slated for 
color sets. 
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Which is the RIGHT Limployee- 
Benefit Plan 
for 


ie, wee 4 7 
Pas Ast oh esti t . 
ee las dm el, 


he PEOPLE 


| 
@ voir conan 


e A pension plan? 


eA profit-sharing 
plan? 


eA thrift or savings 


plan? 


.- OR a combination of 
several plans? 


Tue Nationa Crry Orcanization has helped hundreds 
of corporations solve this problem successfully. 

Qur practical experience in this field may be help- 
ful to you in choosing the plan... or the combination 
of plans... that is best suited to the particular condi- 
tions existing in your company. Write or telephone our 
PENSION TRUST DIVISION, 55 Wall Street, New York. 


We act as trustee under employee-benefit 
plans and as agent for individual trustees 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICI 2 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


fifiliate ¢ 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 





Air Force Lightens Its 
Heavy Press Program 


The Air Force’s heavy press program 
has come through the Pentagon’s budg- 
et slashing as healthy as ever, but now 
a little thinner. 

Aviation Week, a McGraw-Hill pub- 
lication, says that the program will work 
with 10 presses for the future—instead 
of the originally projected 17. ‘That's 
the result of several contract cancella- 
tions that chop about $129-million 
out of the original $389-million project 
(BW—Jun.27’53,p108). 
¢ Shuffles—Alongside this change, there 
has been one big reshuffling among 
the companies operating the presses. 
Originally, Reynolds Metals Co. had 
been slated for an 8,000- and a 12,000- 
ton extrusion press. But recently Rey- 
nolds ran into budget problems of its 
own. The Air Force asked the firm 
to pick up the tab on housing for the 
presses at Reynolds’ Phoenix (Ariz.) 
plant. Reynolds, though, finally de- 
cided that it couldn’t spend company 
money for an outside project 

The two presses have, instead, been 
reassigned to two other companies in 
the program: Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp., and Harvey Machin 
Co. Kaiser gets the 8,000-ton job for 
its Halethorp (Md.) plant. Harvey will 
operate the 12,000-ton mode! 


To Protect Players 


Baseball caps are one of the latest applica- 
tions for a Bakelite plastic reinforced with 
Fiberglas, A plastic liner, covered by a 
felt-like material, protects players from bean 
balls. Fred Haney, manager of the Na- 
tional League’s Pittsburgh Pirates (above) 
demonstrates the strength of the liner. 
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R « M “Electric Slide Rule’ predicts 


motor performance—in 20 minutes flat! 











CUSTOM-DESIGNED OR STANDARD... 


There's an R & M motor that 
will meet your exact requirements! 


Integrals—to 
125 horsepower 


Fractionals — 
from 1/200 
horsepower 


Matched 
Motor Parts — 
for built-in 
applications 


“fs ome AL 
athe Right Mon! 








Important news for the executive with mofors in his product 


The equipment you see above is a unique 
development in the electrical field! It’s actu- 
ally an “electrical slide rule’’-—conceived 
and built by Robbins & Myers to solve your 
motor design problems quickly, accurately, 
at low cost. 

For example, a business machine manu- 
facturer needed a moior with a lot of power 
in a small package. Designing a motor and 
testing it might have taken several weeks— 
and then the designer couldn’t have been 
sure he had the best motor for the job. That's 
where we put the R & M “Electrical Slide 
Rule” to work. 

Without going into complicated details, 
here’s what the R & M “Electrical Slide 
Rule” does. By setting up electrical equiv- 
alents to the conditions under which the 


motor must operate in your product, R & M 
engineers are able to investigate one or a 
hundred different design possibilities... 
simply by turning the dials! Result? The 
best motor for the job—and found quickly! 

In short, thanks to the R & M Electrical 
Slide Rule, the exact motor for your job can 
be worked out or selected from among, 
many different types or sizes. The final an- 
swer may be either standard or 
designed R & M motors or motor parts. But 
in either case you will get an accurate answer 
quickly—with no obligation! 


For Helpful Information 


Write today, explaining your problem, to 
Robbins & Myers, Inc., Motor Division, 
Springfield 99, Ohio, 


custom- 


ROBEING « MYERS, ine. 


MOTOR DIVISION: SPRINGFIELD 99, OHIO © BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


o » 


Fractional & Integral Electric 
Motors & Generators Fans 


fp eat 


Electric & Hand 
Hoists & Cranes 


(=a 


Propeliair Industrial 
Ventilating Equipment 


Moyno 
Pumps 





FIRST INSPECTION of rough forgings 
precedes conveyor line taking them to 


A PUSH ON A BUTTON by rolling mill operator starts rough forged shells moving STIRRUP-SHAPED conveyor carries shells 
along 155-mm, automatic production line at Rockford Ordnance Plant in Illinois. to electric welder and bander. 
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GIANT HYDRAULIC PRESS that hollows out forgings and 
compresses them into semi-finished shells. Later comes... 


TESTING and measuring require human hands, to see if rework- 
ing is needed before shells go to government inspection, but . . . 


—s 





AUTOMATIC LOADING of nosed shells into electric heat treat 
furnaces, then into quench tanks after cooling. Further steps. . . 


AUTOMATIC SPRAYER puts regulation O. D. paint on shells 


and sends them on for the final look-over at the end of the... 


Push-button Line for Ammunition 


Making ammunition is becoming al- 
most as mechanized an operation as 
bottling Coca Cola. And the Rockford 
(Ill.) Ordnance Plant (pictures) is fast 
becoming the pacesetter for the indus- 
try. Its 155-mm. shell production line 
might be called an automatic factory 
without computers. 

Steel bars about 24 ft. long and 6-in. 
square are placed by a hand-operated 
overhead crane on a series of metal 
saws to be cut into billets less than 
one ft. long and weighing about 120 
lb. From then until the finished shell 
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case is — for shipment, it is 


not touched by human hands, except 
for inspection. 
¢ Origin—The plant was designed and 
built by W. F. John Barnes Co. under 
supervision of Defense Plant Corp. in 
1941. During World War II it turned 
out 37-mm, and 57-mm. shells. The 
155-mm. automatic production line was 
installed but never operated before the 
plant went into moth balls in 1946. 
Right after the Korean outbreak, 
Chicago Ordnance District reopened 
the plant, had the 155-mm. line com- 


pleted. It was rolling in late 1951 

In March, 1953, Pressed Steel Car 
Co., Inc., of Chicago, landed the con 
tract to manage and operate the plant 
largely on the strength of general pro 
duction know-how. It had made war- 
time tanks and other armored vehicles. 
¢ Key—The plant’s efficiency 
the variety of conveyors and loading 
and unloading devices along the line 

Shells travel on fork lifts, aerial and 
roller conveyors, are picked up and 
set down by mechanical jaw To see 
how it works turn the pag 


is due to 








Here is the answer 


to your office copying 
problems in this small 
inexpensive machine 
designed to use the 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY’S 
amazing new 
VERIFAX PROCESS 


| Photostat 


Instant Copier 


(FOR USE IN ANY OFFICE — EVERYWHERE) 


IT WILL MAKE THREE OR MORE 
BLACK-ON-WHITE COPIES OF 
PRACTICALLY ANY ORIGINAL 
UP TO 814" x 14” IN ONE 
MINUTE READY TO USE! 


IT TAKES UP LESS THAN TWO 


BY ANYONE IN [HE OFFICE.” 


The Puotostat INSTANT Copier is 
designed to get the very best results 
from the new EastTMaN Kopak Com- 
PANY'S VERIFAX process... a truly 
revolutionary method of making copies 
of anything typed, printed, written or 
drawn. It is entirely different from, and 
should not be confused with, any pre- 
viously known process. No other office 
copying equipment can equal the versa- 
tility and fenibility obtainable with the 
combination of the new PHoTOSTAT 
INSTANT Copier and the VERIFAX pro- 
cess. (And it is fully guaranteed by 
Photostat Corporation!) 


WRITE US FOR FURTHER DETAILS BEFORE PUR. 
CHASING ANY OFFICE PHOTO-COPYING EQUIPMENT 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
295 STATE STREET 


ROCHESTER 14, NEW YORK 
or any service office in our principal 
cities and in Canada 
PHOTOSTAT is the registered trade mark 
of PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


FINISHED SHELLS from Rockford’s 155-mm. automatic production line are placed on 
pallet bottoms, lift plugs removed temporarily to check for paint puddles, then 


Pattern for Smaller Plant 


When Pressed Steel Car Co. took 
over the Rockford plant operation, its 
only changes were in top management. 
It kept the plant’s 600 employees and 
basic equipment. It retained the fea- 
ture that makes Rockford a_ possible 
pattern for small plants that see the 
trend toward automation but feel con- 
trol equipment might be too costly. 

That ee of the Rockford (tine is 


emphasis on the operation itself 
than on claborate controls. Man 
trol functions could be perform: 
electronic sensory apparatus—but 
builders and managers 
keep “ae The human operators 
use judgment in loading the ovens an 
machines to keep too many pieces from 
piling up. 

John Diebold cited the plant in his 


preter 


Long bars of shell steel feed into hopper, emerge . . . 
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FINAL STAGE also requires human hands, as special tops go over the lift plugs, and 


three wires lock them. 


Automation 


Automation—The Advent of the Auto- 
matic Factory as an example of how 
automation can be made efficient with- 
out waiting for computcrs to become 
cheap and readily available. 

e Savings—Pressed Steel has already 
been able to increase efficicncy and 
save some money for the government 
by design changes and savvy purchas- 


ing: 


It’s the human control element that makes Rockford a... 


(Story starts on page 68) 


¢ Redesign of the basic shell forg- 
ing cut the billet size from 10% in. to 
10 in., reduced weight by 84 Ib., saved 
52¢ per shell. 

e A new source for lift plug cast- 
ings inserted in the shell’s nose (where 
the fuse goes later) charged 4¢ apiece 
less than previous —. 

eA new supplier of packaging 
pallets cut the price 11l¢ per pallet. 


... as packaged 155-mm. artillery shells, ready for shipment. 
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CAREFUL COMPARISON 
ASSURES BETTER HEATING 


HEATER 
this. 


gmaaly 


PERFORMANCE 
RECORD! 





Since 1940, more than a million 
exclusive Janitrol design steel heat 
exchanger tubes have been sold 
replacement of these tubes for any 
cause is less than \% of 1 
For dependable heating, make 
sure your selection is Janitrol. 
Write today for literature de- 
scribing unit heater installations 
that cut service, operation and 
maintenance to a minimum. 


-Janitrol 
wantin 


UNIT HEATERS 


SURFACE COMBUSTION 
CORPORATION 


TOLEDO 1, OHIO 

















Prominent Citizen Admits 
Stealing Cash and 
Juggling Mortgages 





well known 


local figure and long active in 
the management of many es- 
tates, today admitted responsi- 
bility for the $21,000 shortage 
uncovered in the estate of o@® 
eames, for whom Mr. oo 
had been appointed guardian. 

revealed un- 
that he had 





er questioning 
noel er the funds of the 
estate for several years. How- 
ever, the estate will suffer no 
loss as the guardian was bonded 
| by a surety company. The dis- 
verte attorne;’’s office ha* also 


Make sure YOUR estate is 
protected! 


This actual case—#153589 in our claim files—proves that 
it’s dangerous to rely only on standing and reputation. 
Further investigation in this case showed that this man 
had also stolen or lost through mismanagement nearly 
$150,000 from other estates! 

No matter how reputable or experienced your executor 
or trustee may be—specify that he give a surety bond, 
In this way you'll be sure your estate will be protected! 


For the best in protection . =: 
call your American Surety Agent! 


AMERICAN SURETY 


mente ona COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS. INC. 
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Guardian Embezzles 
$21,000 From Estate 


JIN 








| Chemistry Encyclopedia 


Keeps on Expanding 


With chemistry working its way into 
more and more fields, there’s a growing 
need for a good, general reference work 
to put all these developments in_per- 
spective. Interscience Publis! Inc., 
250 Fifth Ave., New York, set out sev- 
eral years ago to do the job in 10 vol- 
umes. 

The subject has kept growing, fore- 
ng the editors to revise their schedule. 
Vol. 9 (Metal Surface Treatment to 
Penicillin) and Vol. 10 (Pentacene to 
Polymethine Dyes) came off the presses 
this summer. The editors now estimate 
that it will take them another four 
volumes to reach zirconium 

The encyclopedia has turned out to 
be a gold mine for researchers. While 
it may not always provide the last word 
tor specialists, it provides both a sound 
technical orientation and bibliog: iphies 
for those who want to go into a subject 
more fully. The encyclopedia is ar- 
ranged by broad subjects. Articles are 
written by specialists and signed. 

As an example of the range of mate- 
rial, here are some of the topics covered 
in the 943-pg. Vol. 10: Plasticizers by 
Arthur K. Doolittle of Carbide & Car- 
bon Chemicals Co., petroleum chemi- 
cals by A. D. Green of Esso Labora- 
tories, Standard Oil Development Co., 
photography by T. J. James of Eastman 
Kodak Co., plywood by J. G. Meiler of 
Coos Bay Lumber Co., platinum group 
metals by Edmund M. Wise of Inter- 
nation Nickel Co., Inc., and photo- 
electric cells by V. K. Zworykin of Ra- 
dio Corp. of America. 

The Encyclopedia of Chemical Tech- 
nology as the series is called is edited 
by _ Roar E. Kirk and Donald F. 
Othner, both of Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn, and others. Subscription 
price for the set is $25 per volume; 


single copies $30. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Iron ore will be turned out as a by- 
product of nickel mining by Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
INCO is starting construction of a $16- 
million plant near Copper Cliff, Ont., 
as the first unit in an operation that 
will ultimately yield about |-million 
tons a year of high grade iron ore. 
2 
The oscillograph (BW —Sep.19'53,p56) 
turned up some new statistics for the 
baseball record book. It clocked Dodger 
Joe Black’s speedball pitch at 93.2 mph. 
° 
A rocket propulsion motor that can pro- 
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Revolution in Low-Cost Homes 


* Nation’s largest producer of prefabricated houses 
presents all-new 1954 “Pacemakers.” 


*® Emphasis is on air conditioning, smarter designs, 
bigger kitchens, “traffic flow” floor plans. 


*® Yet feature for feature, prices are the lowest in 


National Homes history. 


“A surprise in every room” aptly de- 
scribes the new “*Pacemaker” line of 2-, 
3-, and 4-bedroom houses being intro- 
duced today by National Homes Corpora- 
tion. Novel features abound throughout 
these precedent-shattering homes. 

Biggest surprises of all are ** Pacemaker” 
prices and terms—the lowest, feature for 
feature, in National's history. 

Through the magic of tremendous mass 

buying and supremely efficient production, 
the 1954 **Pacemakers”™ require only a few 
hundred dollars down and payments of 
around $2 per day. 
* Variety Unlimited—The “Pacemaker” 
line has a home for every family taste, 
every family need. A choice of many floor 
plans is offered, each in a wide selection of 
smart ranch-type exteriors. All were de- 
signed under the personal direction of 
Charles M. Goodman, AIA, noted Wash- 
ington architect. 

A dozen distinctive color schemes have 


3-BEDROOM 
“PACEMAKER” 


been created for these new houses by 
Beatrice West of New York City, foremost 
American color stylist. Even the roof tones 
are specially developed to set off the beau- 
tifu! ensembles. 


NOW —AIR 
CONDITIONED! 


All National homes are now avail- 
able with air conditioning at unbe- 
lievably low cost, annually averages 
only a few cents a day to operate! 














* Bigger Kitchens—Aside from air con- 
ditioning, perhaps the most exciting 
change in the new “Pacemakers” is the 
larger kitchen with increased dining area, 
found in all models. 

hese larger kitchens permit additional 
cabinets and more work surfaces. A home 


One of the many beautiful new designs. National Homes also announces 
1954 “Custom-Line™ houses 
two baths, plus many additional de luxe features. Costs of all models vary 
according to local conditions 


larger models, some with bath and a half or 


Illustrated brochure sent free. 


laundry area and generous storage room 
are right alongside. 

In fact, the entire house 
places to put things.” The 
floor-to-ceiling closets has been stepped 
up, with twin closets in the master bed 
room; all have full-opening folding doors 
Bedrooms and bath have shoulder-high 
windows, affording privacy and more wall 
surface for variety in furniture placement 


has “more 


number of 


“Pacemaker” floor plans are based on 
an all-new “traffic flow” Each 
room, each doorway, is located for maxi 
mum convenience according to the normal 
flow of traffic in the home 


principle 


Other “out-in-front” features include 
complete modern bathroom; automatic 
furnace and water heater; Fiberglas insu 
lated outside walls and ceiling 
walls of room-sized Upson Strong-Bilt 
Panels—crack proof, pre-decorated 
* Nationwide Showing Now—I!n hun- 
dreds of cities, National Homes builders 
have erected a 3-bedroom “Pacemaker” 
for public display, starting on Saturday, 
October 3. You are cordially 
inspect it, 


interior 


invited to 


These show houses are completely fur- 
nished, and may be purchased with such 
optional equipment as Bendix Duomat 
Washer-Dryer, Crosley Dishwasher Sink 
and Food Waste Disposer, Norge Refrig 
erator and Range, Hunter Attic Fan, 
kitchen exhaust fan, storm windows; 
porches, breezeways, carports or garages; 
and, of course, air conditioning 

See your newspaper for location of 
“Pacemaker” Open House nearest you. 
Or write National Homes, Dept. BW53, 
Lafayette, Ind., for illustrated brochure 
* Opportunity for Builders— Local build- 
ers can sell more houses at a profit, with 
less inventory and greatly reduced over 
head, by buying structural parts and ma 
terials in one quality “brand-name” pack 
age from National Homes, Let us show 
you what others have done, Your 
may be open. For details, write on your 
business letterhead. 


NATIONAL HOMES CORPORATION 


Lafayette, ind. « Horseheads, N.Y 
BETTER HOMES BUILD A BETTER AMERICA 


area 


LARGER kitchen includes a spacious dir 
area, more cabinets and more work surf 





I’ rising costs have squeezed the profits 


out of your manutacturing, it is very 


likely that the twin production team of 


oxy-acetylene flame cutting and electric 
arc welding can bring you the needed sav- 
ings in metal fabrication costs, This mod- 
ern manufacturing technique has brought 
substantial savings in hours and materials 
to many makers of products ranging from 
children’s toys and household appliances 
to locomotives and heavy industrial 
equipment, 


By this time-saving, cost-cutting 
method of making things, components 
are first accurately and swiftly cut from 
stock materials with the oxy-acetylene 


flame, either with hand-held torches or 
by NCG precision cutting machines, 
Then these components are quickly joined 
by modern electric arc welding. And the 
elements welded may include stampings, 
castings or forgings as well as the flame- 
cut parts. Usually the product thus pro- 
duced is not only less costly, but lighter, 


® 


EVERYTHING FOR WELDING 


stronger and better looking. 


Why not write or wire now asking an 


NCG sales engineer to call and consult 
on your particular problems? You will be 


under no obligation ... and he will bring 
you unbiased technical cour born of 
NCG's 30 years experience with both 
flame cutting and electric arc welding. 
Further, NCG’s 73 manufactu: 
and the hundreds of NCG A 
Dealers offer dependable service and sup- 


ply always... 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 


840 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Copyright 1954, N 


g plants 


ithorized 


. wherever you are. 





duce over 20,000-Ib. thrust has been 
developed by General Electric Co. GE 
says that in everyday terms this means 
power equivalent to two 2,000-hp. lo- 
comotives pulling a train at sea level. 

> 
Molded ridges in a chevron pattern on 
a rubber conveyor belt shed or retain 
water depending on the incline of the 
conveyor and the angle of the rollers. 
Made by B. F’. Goodrich Co., the special 
belt automatically channels the water 
off finely ground taconite traveling from 
storage tanks for processing. 

© 
A “Foreign Legion” of foreign-born en- 
gineers is being set up at the Fort 
Worth (Tex.) Division of Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp. similar to the one 
at Convair’s San Diego (Calif.) Divi- 
sion (BW—Dec.20°52,p60). These men 
work on commercial, nongovernment 
projects outside the plant gates. A few, 
who have received security clearances, 
join the regular engineering staff inside. 

* 


Crystallized silica, much harder and a 
fourth more dense than ordinary quartz, 
has been developed in the laboratory 
of Norton Co. The new rock, not 
found in nature, was formed by sub- 
jecting various substances containing 
silicon and oxygen to a pressure of 35,- 
000 atmospheres at a temperature of 
750C for 15 hours. The discovery may 
throw light on how various minerals 
are formed in nature. 

a 
Microwave radio will be tested by the 
Phoenix (Ariz.) Vire Dept. as alarm 
equipment. If all goes well it may re- 
place familiar telephone call boxes. Set- 
ting up of the test equipment will be 
handled by Radio Corp. of America 
with help from the city. 

+ 


Latest entry in the reinforced plastic 
pipe race is Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co. ‘Three M has acquired certain pat- 
cats and inventions relating to the 
manufacture of the pipe from Gustin 
Bacon Mfg. Co. ‘The two companies 
will participate jointly in research 
aimed at improving the product and 
developing a line of fittings and coup- 
lings. 
. 

Plant Expansions: Koppers Co., Inc., is 
planning construction of a plastic de 
velopment plant at the site of its large 
Kobuta (Pa.) chemical plant to produce 
several new products in quantities suf- 
ficient to satisfy preliminary commcr- 
cial orders. . . . Navajo Uranium Corp., 
a subsidiary of Kerr-McGee Oil Indus- 
tries, Inc., will build a plant at Ship- 
rock, N.M. to process uranium ore 
gathered from leases on the Navajo In- 
dian Reservation. 
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ies a 
Gages must be properly 
matched with your requirements 


GETTING THE RIGHT GAGES... like 
marriage ... is a cooperative arrangement: 
It requires confidence and close cooperation. 
You need to take advantage of the gage 
maker's specialized knowledge in designing 
and building precision gages —his knowl- 
edge of how to magnify and transfer meas- 
urement variations precisely, without loss of 
motion, with a minimum of friction and 
inertia in the working parts, and the hundred 
other details which do not concern the usual 
tool and machine designer. 


Many thousands of dollars are wasted annu- 
ally by designing and building special gages 
already available as Federal catalog gages or 
catalog gages with slight modifications, 
Whether you need an Air or Automatic Gage 
or a Dial Indicator type, call in Federal when 
you start processing a job and let us engineer 
your gages for you. Federal Products Corpor- 
ation, 129 Eddy Street, Providence 1, R. I. 


EDERA 


CO OS OOS SOO SOO Oe SSS Se eee 


FEDERAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION ® 
[) | would like to discuss a gaging problem with you. 


The above drawings illustrate 
how catalog gages can be simply 
and inexpensively modified to 
suit a special requirement. Why 
BO tO greater expense and time? 


Call FEDERAL. 


Largest manufacturer devoted exclusively 
to designing and manufacturing all types 
of DIMENSIONAL INDICATING GAGES 


129 Eddy Street, Providence 1, R. |}. 


1 am interested in the latest improved gage or gages below: 


{) Dimensional Dial Indicators N 
ame 

[] Dimensional Dial Gages 

[) Dimensional Air Gages 

[] Multi-dimension Gages 

[) Continuous Measuring Gages 


() Automatic Sorting Gages State 


Street 


City 





Company 





The Prophet could have said: TE Bh: NEW PRODUCTS 


A MOUNTAIN 


NEW BUSINESS 
Comes to YOU! 


HERE’S an industrial show offering a rare opportunity for your com- 
pany to contact, under one roof, the top management, as well as the pro- 
duction and marketing executives of the nation’s Soft Drink Industry. 


FOR 4 DAYS executives of the industry’s 6,000 plants will be at 
Chicago's International Amphitheatre . . . eager to see, to compare, 
and to BUY the newest equipment, products and services. 


200 SUPPLIERS whose products are already in use by soft drink 
bottlers will be there to claim their share of this expanding market. 
And a very profitable share it will be, too! 


HOW ABOUT your firm? Here’s an opportunity to diversify your 
market, or to adapt your product to new uses of this rapidly expanding Microscopic Assembly 


billion dollar industry. 
DECIDE TODAY to “prospect” this mountain of NEW business. 


Write for information about available exhibit space ... or ask 
for complimentary admission credentials. work involved in spacing, binding, and 
welding the whiskers onto the tiny crys 


AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES tal. Fatigue and eyestrain bother the 
1128 Sixteenth Street, Herthnest ° Washington 6, D.C. operator; the results are frequent re 
% settee - Mieke Cy jects and spoilage. 

Now Beusch & Lomb Optical Co, 
has come up with a mi ope de 
signed specifically for production-line 


One reason why transist ire @Xx 
pensive is the great amount of precision 


; assembly and inspection of transistors 
DOLLARS GO FARTHER WHEN YOU and other cath electronic parts. 
The operator uses both eyes to see his 
Free those captive inventory work in three dimensions, with natural 

uce nven ory deliers . < . muke hese lines movements, and right side up 


right in your plant with A Magnification can be adjusted from 


6.6 to 150 times natural size. he eyc 


piece is inclined at an angle of 30 de 
tings. An amazingly small grees—the position found to be most 
supply of bulk stock meets comfortable for the average operator 
proctically all requirements. A large free area between the micro 
scope base and the worker provides 
space for tools, trays, and jis 
¢ Source: Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., 635 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


A Scale That Counts 


Ihe high price of food making 
highly accurate weighing quipment 
> | 


@ must in food stores When meat 
costs up to $1.20 per lb., fraction of 


an ounce too much on cach order could 
mean the difference between profit and 
ca , 
loss for a retailer over tl yuurse of 
a vear. The customer is al tra scnsi 
tive to short weight 
a This week, Toledo Scale ¢ | 


ing the wraps off an aut 


FLEXIBLE HOSE LINES with Detachable, Reusable Fittings after 17 years of tests and 


Once the scale has been 


MATCHED FOR GUARANTEED PERFORMANCE price per Ib., it weighs th 
AEROQUIP CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICHIGAN rately to within an eighth 


prints a ticket showing « 
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He’s buying a pen... 


he’s helping to buy 
a machine tool —— 


ODAY, writing instruments are eing made and sold at a rate 
ae would have been called fantastic ten years ago. The low 
prices that are the basis of this mass selling have been realized only 
through the economies of mass production. And of this price, 
however low, a small part helps le the new, advanced machine 
tools that make possible further production increases . . . improve- 
ments on current models . . . even lower prices in the future. 

It's the same story when people buy automobiles, furniture, 
clothing, appliances, canned foods and thousands of other items. 
Modern machine tools are always needed to build the equipment 
necessary to produce new products, and to meet the demands for 
better ways of producing established products. Thus, a small part of 
today’s price of any product must iedipies tomorrow's machine tools. 

In 55 years, Kearney & Trecker have produced more than 60,000 
standard and special machine tools . . . to simplify methods and 
increase production for manufacturers . . . to make better products 
at lower cost for consumers. If you use machine tools, it will pay 
you to have Kearney & Trecker analyze your machining operations, 


An exclusive Kearney & Trecker de- 
velopment, this new machine serves 
America’s pen and pencil maker 
producing dies and molds to tolerances 
as fine as 5/10,000ths of an inch. It 
has eliminated many production steps 
and reduced costs. It has helped n ike 
possible more and better fountain pens 
at lower prices, and increase both sales 
volume and profits. Another example 
of how Kearney « Trecker machine tools 
pay off for manufacturers, 


KEARNEY & TRECKER CORPORATION «© Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


Builders of precision and production machine tools — Since 1898 








Mork Mires -More Years 
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The Hypoid pinion is offset from the center line of the gear. It is bigger 
and stronger. Bearings are bigger. More teeth are in contact, reducing 
loading per unit of contact area. Torque transmitting capacity is 
increased. Slower gear ratios are practical without loss of strength. 


If it’s a job for trucks, it’s a job for TDA! From tough, 
off-road logging operations like this to the delivery of 
produce at your neighborhood grocery, TDA is helping 
to speed the flow of goods all over the world. 





wu LIYPOID GEARS / 


Fleet owners and small truckers alike are taking advantage of the 


advanced engineering and built-in dependability of modern TDA axles 


to make their vehicles last longer—require less maintenance 


Without a doubt, today’s most versatile vehicle for 
hauling goods is the motor truck. It can travel on or 
off the road and reach many places inaccessible to other 
forms of transportation. This outstanding ability is 
due, to a large extent, to the modern axles that carry, 
move and stop the load. 


TDA, during nearly a half-century of designing and 
building heavy-duty truck axles, has pioneered and 
developed a host of major improvements that help 
trucks perform better, last longer and operate more 


economically. The most notable of these is Hypoid 
gearing. Proved by billions of tum-miles of actual 
operation, Hypoid gearing offers the slower gear ratios 
necessary for today’s high-speed, high-powered 
engines, Its strength and rigidtry enable trucks to stand 
extra miles of extra-hard service. Equally important, 
TDA has engineered Hypoid gearing into a complete 
line of axle capacities—including single-speed axles, 
two-speed axles and tandem-drive axle units. 


No wonder so many leading truck manufacturers— 
and users—make sure their trucks are TDA-equipped! 


Timken-Detroit Axle Division e ROCKWELL SPRING AND AXLE COMPANY 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AXLES FOR TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRAILERS 


PLANTS AT: Detroit, Mich. ¢ Oshkosh, Wis. © Utica, N. Y. 
Ashtabula, Kenton and Newark, Ohio © New Castle, Pa. 


Your public transit system is a ready weapon against traffic congestion 
One average bus can replace as many as 35 automobiles—helping to 
reduce the congestion of your city’s streets easily and economically. Do 
your part by using your public transit system. It’s convenient and thrifty! 


wae 


TDA builds the world’s only “family” of advanced-related 
design rear driving axles. Seven basic capacities cover the 
range of medium and heavy-duty requirements—have the 
same features of construction and parts interchangeability. 





VY ether your business 
needs 825,000 or Millions 


get in touch with 
Commercial Credit 


F INADEQUATE working capital is 

curtailing your progress and restricting 
your profits—if doubts about continuing 
available funds are hampering or delaying 
plans for your future, get in touch with 
ComMERCIAL CRrepir, 


CommerciaL Crepir assures you quick 
action—funds usually available in 3 to 5 
days—no matter where you are located in 
the United States. You enjoy all the advan- Cash Quickly, usually in 3 


tages of taking in partners or selling stock to 5 davs no matter where 
without the disadvantages. No inter- ; P a 

ference with ownership, management or you are located in the U.S. 

profits. You pay no preliminary charges. 

Your cost is further minimized because you 

pay only for the money you use as your 

need varies. The single ComMERcIAL 

Crepir charge is a tax deductible expense. 

Once set up, the plan functions automati- 

cally for months or years. 


Manufacturers and wholesalers are using 
CommerctaL Crepit’s method to supple- 
ment operating cash at the rate of 600 
Mitton Dotiars this year. We'd like to 
send you complete facts about the advan- 
tages this method offers your business. 
Write or wire the nearest ComMMERCIAL 
Crepir Corporation office listed below 
and say, “Send me information about plan 
offered in Business Week.” out calls or renewals 


Funds Continuously avail- 
able for months or years with- 


Battrimore 1—200 W. Baltimore St. Cutcaco 6—222 W. Adams St. 
Los Ance.es 14—722S.SpringSt. New Yorx 17—100E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


COMMERCIAL CrEDIT COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus Over $135,000,000 





price per Ib., and the value of the item. 

The new scale, called Valueprint, 
stands about 22 in. high and occupies 
about 18 in. by 19 in. of counter space. 
Full production is expected late in No- 
vember, with the greatest use of the 
machine likely to be in prepackaging 
departments. 

The machine assures that retail 
weights will be documented beyond 
chance of human error. Neither the 
clerk nor the prepackaging operator has 
to read, remember, or record the data. 
The automatically printed weight and 
price give an undisputable record alike 
for customer and merchant. Coded 
figures show the merchant the day of 
packaging, and there’s space for his 
name and one-line message. 

e Source: Toledo Scale Co., 1009 
Telegraph Rd., Toledo 1, Ohio. 
e Price: About $1,750. 


Paints For Hot Places 


Sherwin-Williams Co. is taking the 
wraps off two new industrial paint prod- 
ucts as a result of the fire that destroved 
General Motors Corp.’s transmission 
plant last month. The first is a water- 
reducible, high-gloss enamel, which will 
char under a blowtorch but won’t burn. 
The other is a new, cheap silicone coat- 
ing—for use on such products as ovens, 
where the surface must withstand high 
temperatures for long periods of time. 
e Emulsion—The new water-reducible 
enamel is designed for the metal fabri- 
cating industry, where chemists for 
years have been trying to find a way to 
avoid using highly inflamn paint 
thinners. ‘The materials used in the 
new product are the same as in conven- 
tional industrial enamel coating The 
main difference is that S-W chemists 
have hit on a way to emulsify the prod- 
uct in water. 

An cmulsion differs from olution. 
When-vou dissolve something, it breaks 
up into micro-molecular particles—in 
effect, loses its identity in that of the 
liquid. When you emulsify something, 
it breaks up into relatively large par- 
ticles that float in the liquid and keep 
their identity. 

That’s why Sherwin-Williams calls 
its new paint water-reducible rather 
than water-soluble. Once it’s applied 
to a surface, dried, and baked on (at 
about 300F, for 18 minutes), it won't 
wash off in water. And neither the 
thinner nor the dried paint will burn, 
¢ Long-Term Resistance—The com- 
pany’s other product is aimed at resist- 
ing sustained heat rather than acci- 
dental fires. It’s composed of silicone 
resins and other inorganic compounds, 
it’s said to be durable, nonchipping, 
and nonyellowing under sustained tem- 
eratures above 500F. It will cost about 
Plt as much as an all-silicone finish. 

Their new finish is aimed at wall 
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NORTH AMERICAN PUTS ATOMS TO WORK FOR YOU 


North American Aviation’s atomic research and development began in 1946. 
Already this work for the Atomic Energy Commission is opening new horizons 
toward the peaceful use of this most powerful energy source yet revealed to 
man. North American’s accomplishments in atomic energy work include: 


Design, construction and operation of a water 
boiler type reactor producing neutrons for research 
and development work for all types of reactors. 
Design and construction of research reactors for 
research, medical and industrial uses. 

Designs and component development for pluto- 
nium and power producing reactors. 

Evaluation of economics of atomic power plants 
utilizing uranium and thorium. 


5 


Nuclear physics experiments with reactor 
components. 

Development of reactor safety devices and 
low cost chemical processes. 


. Experimentation with reactor materials. 
. Design and development of a pilot plant 


suitable for construction to determine basic 
operating characteristics as a step in the de 
velopment of economical electrical power 


Through projects like these, North American's engineering team—one of the nation’s larg- 
est groups of outstanding scientists and engineers —is helping to develop new peaceful, 
productive uses for atomic energy that will serve man and the nation for years to come. 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 








and space heaters, deep fry units, roast- 
ers, and industrial parts. Sherwin-Wil- 


+“ H ” 
Can you make copies of this ruled form? liams engineers think it will allow for 


big savings: Customers using the enamel 


“ 
How about using three colors when will be able to eliminate heat baffles 
you make copies of this bulletin? and a great amount of insulation in 
their products. 
\ “Any chance for 500 post cards right away?” ¢ Source: Sherwin-Williams Co., 101 
Prospect Ave., N. W., Cleveland 1, 
Ohio. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A tobacco harvester, said to be the first 
produced commercially in this coun 
try, was demonstrated last weck by 
Long Mfg. Co. of Tarboro, N. C. With 
a seven-man crew aboard, the machine 
can harvest 800 to 1,000 sticks of to 
bacco per day. 

© 
Miniaturization, a big trend in elec 
tronics these days, got a boost last week. 
General Electric’s Capacitor Dept. at 
Hudson Falls, N. Y., announced de 
velopment of a tiny tantalum capacitor 
condenser. It’s # in. long and } in. 
in diameter, will be used with trans 
istors. 

® 
A granular fertilizer for corn, small 
grains, fruit, and truck cro, 
introduced by Nitrogen D on of 
Allied Chemical & Dve (¢ Phe 
firm, pellet-like material cont ibout 
four times as much _ nitrog: on 
ventional general crop fert Allied 
Chemical gets the high anal by sub 
stituting nitric acid for sulf id 

e 
All the kinds of copies asked for above and all the A horizontal furnace with aut tically 
kinds of copies listed at the left can be made with controlled temperature and at phere 
any one of the A. B. Dick mimeographs—from the has been introduced by ( & 
low-cost, hand-operated models to the heavy-duty, Northrup Co., 4908 Stent Ave 
power driven models. And A. B. Dick mimeographs Philadelphia 44, Pa. It bines in 
are for use with all makes of suitable stencil one unit a heating chamb« quench 
duplicating products. The new versatility and easy tank, and a protective-atm re ves 
operation of MODERN mimeographing brings the tibule. From the time a load enters 
proved economy of this process to many new jobs. the furnace until it leaves the quench, 
See for yourself. Mail the coupon below it is never exposed to air. 
for full information. * 


being 


Copies of 
typed material 


with handwriting ° cane ° 
An index drilling machine developed 


at Wichita (Kan.) Division of Boeing 


Airplane Co. locates and drills pivot 
4 - holes for rivets in structu yarts of 
B-47 Stratojets at the high rate of 


THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 180 holes per min. It has proved 
so successful that Boeing h icensed 


Hufford Machine Works, FE] Segundo, 
Calif. to manufacture it commercially. 
= 
A blonde hardboard with orative 
grooves pressed into it at time of manu 
facture has been developed by Chap 
man Mfg. Co., Corvalli rhe 
new product takes a_ wide riety of 
stained colors or paints. It xpected 
to open the way for many architectural 
and decorating uses, both interior and 


g@<2@2 See eee SB Beef SSF S888 228888284, 


A. B. DICK COMPANY Bw-9 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 

Please send me information about MODERN mimeographing 

Name paenepiiceenty Position 

Organization 


Address i i sl —sisgumenges 
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with printer's 


City ed a 
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a TiME this big unloading 
bucket bites into a bargeload of coal, 
we’re starting another chemical mir- 
acle on its way to you. Your new 
synthetic fiber suit, the drug that 
“‘knocked”’ your flu so fast and the 


bright enamel on your new car could 
all have been born in the coal chemi- 
cal recovery mains of our coke ovens. 

But this may be the real miracle: 
From our coking operations we pro- 


1 TELEVISION , , duce not only coke and coal chem- 
CABINET , icals, but we follow through with 


basic products like pig iron and 
cement on one hand and finished 


cy: VG me), me) mm olobe ' ot ¢ chemical products like Pittsburgh 


= Insecticides and Dyeswiffs on the 

other—all in one continuous, interlocking 

10 VITAMIN CAPSULES ; operation. This highly developed in- 

’ tegration—and it now embraces ten 

' operating divisions—requires consid- 

2 SHOWER CURTAINS erable engineering skill and years to 


perfect. But the payoff is the unusual 


25 LBS. OF FERTILIZER production efficiency and product 
s , quality control that have become 
synonymous with Pittsburgh Coke 


& Chemical. 


wed 464! 





PIG IRON 


COAL CHEMICALS 


ACTIVATED AGRICULTURAL PLASTICIZERS FINE PROTECTIVE 
CARBON CHEMICALS CHEMICALS COATINGS 








Ow COOL WHITE 
STANDARD 


ss YLVANIA 
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Why only Syivania 
Fluorescent Lamps offer you this 











oe 


One of the earliest pioneers in fluorescent lighting, Sylvania 
has constantly been improving the quality and light out-put 
of its fluorescent lamps. 


Longer-lasting Brightness Saves you Lighting Dollars! 


Today, Sylvania engineers have developed a new stabilized 
phosphor plus more rugged cathode coils. Together these 
provide a longer-lasting brightness . . . sound reason why 
we gladly guarantee your money back if you’re not entirely 
satisfied. For full details call your Sylvania Lighting 
Contractor or write to Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 
1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


BUSINESS WEEK Reports to Executives on Natural Gas. It's a Study of the 


Economics of a Growth Industry 


Wonder fuel. Most versatile of raw materials. A 
paradise for promoters. A growth industry that investors 
love—and in which they have put billions. 

Natural gas has been called all this—and much more 


It is one of the handful of new expanding industries that 
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have supercharged the postwar boom. It is the building 
block that is the kev to thousands of 


chemicals—from 


ammonia to plastics. 


But natural gas has a future at least as glittering a 
past. For a look into that future, turn the pag 
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GROWTH in natural gas seems never-ending. Industry now has tapped most major 


markets in the U.S. with pipelines. But it will continue to grow .. . 
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PIPELINES are about built, however. After this year, the industry estimates, there'll 
be much less money going into them. Instead, forecasts show .. . 
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The U 


PLANTS for processing gas, underground storage, distribution systems will be a GROWTH IN USE -S." use 
me ete of natural gas 


continuing major concern for the industry. ‘They'll be needed for 


Natural Gas: Growing Fast in Fuel and 


Uhree years ago, BUSINESS WEEK ran tomers, And 1953 is doing nothing to money and talent to get a $150-milhion 
| special report to executives on the — spoil the growth record. plus pipeline under the ground—and 
natural gas industry (BW-—Sep.30°50, ¢ Risky Business—This is a glamor both have to be laid out with a big 
p75). At the time, it was one of the — industrv. On the production end, it is risk of getting no return at all. 
fastest growing industries in the country — ticd closely with its big brother, oil, | ¢ Invisible Product—The industry's 
and the pet of Wall Street and shares the hazards and fat returns product is an invisible one. You can't 

Voday, the industry is three vears of the wildcat strike. On the distribu. see it and you can’t smell it—yet it 
older, a lot bigger, and still cracking tion end, it’s a regulated utility held to supplies close to 25% of the country’s 
records, Statistics tell part of the story  «@ regulated rate of return. energy. Mileage of natural gas lines, 
of spectacular growth and profit. Be- Its executives have helped bring the mostly laid under ground and under 
tween 1950 and 1952 the industry in- promotion touch back to big industry water, far exceeds the mileage of railroad 
creased its plant assets by 50%; it for promotion is a must for most — tracks in the country 


sold 27% more gas to 29% more cus- pipeline men. It takes big chunks of The industry, basically livided 
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' Chemicals 


| 


into three parts: production (getting 
the gas out of the ground), transmis 
sion (sending it through the pipeline) 
and distribution (final sale to the con 
sumer). Sometimes the same company 
does all three things. Usually, though, 
the functions are split, with the pipe 
line company buying most of its gas 
and selling it to distributors 

¢ Competition—The industry's eco 
nomics are an cconomist’s nightmare 
Gas is usually found by people hunt 
ing for oil. Yet the two fuels often wind 
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up in competition with cach other. In 
tact, gas can wind up in competition 
with itself. 

lake this case. Liquefied petroleum 
cas (LPG) comes from natural gas. But 
in certain areas it competes with natural 
gas as a fuel—in fact, LPG starts losing 
customers whenever natural gas comes 
into a town. And on the farm, LPG, 
a constituent of the natural gas that’s 
found in the search for oil, competes 
with gasoline as a motor fuel. 

Gas is considered a byproduct of the 
scarch for oil—and in terms of value to 
the company that produces both, that’s 
just what it is. Yet the energy equiva- 
lent of the gas found is usually higher 


began to soar 20 years ago—and the growth goes on. Federal experts in the Petroleum Administration for Defense see it hitting |1-trillion 
cu. ft. a vear before long. Over a longer term, production is expected to reach 15-trillion cu. ft. 


than that of the oil. More and mor 
oil companics are spending million 
dollars developing strictly gas field 
something that was unheard-of ye 


ago. 


|. Building a Pipeline 


In the whole natural gas indust 
there is probably nothing more excitin 
or fast-paced than the creation and con 
struction of a long-line transmi 
company. 

If vou have the know-how 
ample quantities of mon 
like blazes, and are a natural-born p 
moter, vou may end up with million 
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Pavement 
is Concrete 


Your motoring safety depends mainly on you, your car, the design of 


roads and streets and type of pavement. You are directly responsible 


for your driving and your car's condition. You do not design or build 


roads and streets, but you do have a voice in selecting the pavement. 

Your license fees, gas and other taxes pay for building and main- 
taining roads and streets. This is your money. You have a right to 
insist that officials who select the pavement invest your money in 


the safest possible type. That's concrete, Here’s why: 


BETTER NIGHTTIME VISIBILITY 
Concrete’s light color reflects up to 
four times more light than dark-colored 
pavements. That enables drivers to see 
curves, obstructions, pavement edges, 
animals or pedestrians sooner and more 
clearly and to slow down or stop safely. 


| o- 5 “BUILT-IN” SKID RESISTANCE 


a > 
. “<a Concrete’s gritty texture grips tires 


tightly, assuring drivers of uniformly 


— 

~~ 
\ ~ good traction. This permits fast, safe 
. stops without swerving or skidding, 
= f aa even though the pavement is wet. Con- 


crete cooperates with tires and brakes. 


EVEN-RIDING SURFACE 
Rigid concrete pavement retains its low 
crown and even surface throughout its 
long life. It stays free from such driving 
hazards as ruts and washboard wrinkles 











and it does not develop surface irregu- 
larities that require frequent patching. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement } 33 W. Grand Ave. 
and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work (Chicago 10, III. 
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or you may wind up with nothing. 

The crucial thing you have to get 
is Federal Power Commission approval 
for your scheme. But con ig VPC 
takes plenty of time and money—and 
the competition is terrific 
¢ Details—In making your bid you have 
to put everything down in black and 
white beforchand. You have to be able 
to show FPC just where you're going 
to get the gas—not for two or five vears, 
but for 20 vears. You have to tell the 
commission where you’re going to build 
vour pipeline—and prove that you can 
co it. You have to have your markets 
and distributors all lined up, and tell 
FPC in advance how much vou're go 
ing to charge for the gas. have to 
show, in detail, where you're going to 
get your financing. 

These preliminaries can take a year 
and a half or more. Then—too often 
vou find another group has been going 
over the same ground vou have. Actual 
hearings before FPC can take vears; the 
more groups competing, the longer it 
takes. In the meantime, vour options 
with producing companies and distribu- 
tors may lapse; other groups are already 
approaching these companies. You may 
have to start all over again 
¢ Promoting a Deal—Almost every pipe 
line that has come into being in the 
last 10 years has been well promoted. 
The promoter is an essential. He may 
be a lawver, gas expert, engineer, or 
banker, but there’s alway ynebody 
building up enthusiasm for the project 
and tying the thousands of loose ends 
together. 

Helping the promoter is the working 
team or operating group—the men with 
the technical and administrative know 
how. This usually includes lawvers, 
engineers, administrative men, geolo- 
gists, and one or two investment ex- 
perts. 
¢ Splitting the Work—Fach has a niche 
on the team. The investment man has 


_ to know where to find insurance com- 


panies that will put up the money for a 
$100-million bond issue, or where the 
common stock can be underwritten. 
The lawyer’s job is to untangle all sorts 
of red tape, to spend weeks at hearings 
and examinations. 

The gas reserve expert is a key man, 

too. He’s the one who estimates gas 
reserves, figures out where gas can be 
bought and what it should cost. The 
engineer has to worry about building 
a thousand miles or more of pipe at, say, 
$125,000 a mile, and how best to push 
millions of cubic feet of gas through 
the line each day. 
e The Reward—Often, members of the 
working team don’t get paid right away. 
Thev take common stock instead. Then, 
if the company gets FPC approval, they 
may put in a bill for their services 

This “working team” is balanced 
by the “financial group.” This could 
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tue Automatic answer ts... 








JOHNSON EXPERIENCE JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIEE INSURANCE CO 


The really tough jobs of temperature control go to Johnson. For instance, in the famous pharmaceutical 
plant sketched above, Johnson Automatic Control regulates the most intricate air conditioning installa- 
tion in the world. 


PLANNING FOR THE PURPOSE 


For over 60 years, Johnson has manufactured, planned and installed every one of its systems to meet the 
individual requirements of each specific job. The results speak for themselves for, wherever you go, in 
buildings everyone knows, the choice is Johnson Control . . . in countless industrial plants, office build- 
ings, hotels, schools, hospitals, theaters, department stores, apartments, commercial and public buildings. 


ASSURES BEST RESULTS 


This vast reservoir of experience is readily available to you, regardless of the size of your building, 
large or small, old or new. It is the best assurance that your problems of temperature, humidity or air 
conditioning control are best solved by Johnson, the only nationwide organization devoted exclusively 
to manufacturing, planning, and installing automatic temperature control systems. 




















Let an experienced engineer from a 
nearby Johnson Branch prove to you 
the advantages of Johnson Control for 
your building. Johnson Service Com- 
pany, Milwaukee 2, Wis. Direct Branch 
Offices in Principal Cities. 





JOHNSON -4clomatic Sian reand 
MANUFACTURING © PLANNING « INSTALLING «¢ SINCE ises Lt Conditioning CONTROL 








INDUSTRY SUCCEEDS IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


The Celanese Plant at Rock Hill, $. C. 


South Carolinas People 
and State Government 
Helped Our 

Plant Expand” 


Says Harold Blancke, President 


Celanese Corporation of America 


“Since the establishment of our plant at Rock Hill, South 
Carolina, our operation has been a continually expanding 
one. South Carolina, its people, and its State officials ap- 
preciate industry and therefore are interested in seeing 
industry thrive. The natural resources, water and terrain 
are suited to nearly any kind of industry. And, very impor- 
tant and most helpful, has been the sound understanding by 
the State Government of the needs of business.” 


LOCATE YOUR PLANT WITH THESE 8 ADVANTAGES 


Happier, more productive employees 


Wealth of natural resources 


Cooperative State and Local Government Abundance of water and power 


Nearness to markets 
Mild climate 





BUSINESS FAILURES IN 
UNITED STATES, 1952 


Dun & Bradstreet Magorine 


United States 
20.99 per 10,000 


South Carolina 
4.2 per 10,000 


Splendid transportation (land, sea, air) 
Low construction costs 


Your inquiry will be handled in confidence. 


Write, wire or telephone (LD 9 4) now. 
L. W. Bishop, Director 


Research, Planning & Development Board 


Dept. BW-9 Columbia, South Cerolina 


WHERE RESOURCES 
AND MARKETS 


Carolina Ww 
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include local bankers, 01 estment 
houses, or just wealthy pe vho are 
looking for a “good thing” and are 
ready to supply the risk capital the 
project needs. 


ll. Texas Eastern 


There’s nothing casy about getting 
a pipeline underway. But if you suc 
ceed, you're well on the road to a 
young fortune. A handful of men, 
starting with an idea and not much 
clse, can build up a tremendous oper 
ation on an infinitesimal equity 

Texas Eastern Transm: Ce. 
now onc of the country’ or pipe- 
lines, is an example of a very successful 
promotion. Texas Eastern operates a 
line from Louisiana to the New York 
area. Its pattern of development (bar 
ring the fact that it bought instead of 
built its pipeline—and that it got 
through with the prelimina much 
faster than most) has been followed 
by many other firms. 

e Postwar Idea—The idea for Texas 
Eastern was conceived in 1946 by two 
men. One was Charles I. Francis, a 
Houston attorney and an expert on the 
oil and gas industry. The other was 
E. Holley Poe, a natural gas consultant. 

Both had heard that the govern- 
ment’s Big and Little Inch pipelines, 
used during the war to pipe crude oil 
and products from Texas up to Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey, would soon be 
offered for sale. They figured that con- 
verting the lines to gas would open up 
a new market, and that a natural gas 
system might be a very su ful ven- 
ture. They decided to get together a 
group and bid for the lines 
¢ Choosing a Team—I'ran called 
Herman Brown, one of the owners of 
Biown & Root, Inc., a big Houston 
construction firm, and asked if he 
would help bankroll the project. Brown 
agreed. Meanwhile, Pox illed his 
friend Fverette L. DeGolh 1 well- 
known gas consultant, and asked his 
help. DeGolyer also agreed to come in. 

One by one, the rest of the team 
was rounded up. Dillon, Read & Co., 
investment firm, was brought in. For 
their top management brains, the group 
got Reginald Hargrove, a \ resident 
of United Gas Co. A law firm joined 
in, and so did a few banker 

The team added up to about a 
dozen people, each with kn how or 
moncy. 
¢ Financing—It took the group a few 
months to prepare bids for the lines 
Texas Eastern was inc ted in 
January, 1947. Capitalizati 250, 
000 shares of $1 par val nmon 
stock. Separate subscription ments 
were made with 28 individ to buy 
150,000 shares at par The other 
100,000 shares were never i 

HIerman Brown and |! brother 
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Photograph courtesy of lronrite, Incorporated, Mt. Clemens, Michigan 


A number of pleasant things happened 


..°. when the makers of the famous Ironrite Ironer switched from 
plain carbon steel to U-S*S COR-TEN High Strength Steel 


The ladies who do their own laundry 
were delighted. The Ironrite man- 
agement was happy, too, for here’s 
what this change in steel has accom- 
plished: 

The Ironrite cabinet is sturdier, 
more durable and longer wearing be- 
cause US'S Cor-TEnN steel has a 
yield point 50°; higher than carbon 
steel and offers much greater resist- 
ance to denting. 

Ironer parts have a smoother, 
more even finish because Cor-T'EN 
steel offers much better adherence 
to baked enamel. 

Lapboard and wings are stronger 
—yet weigh less than before—because 
the greater strength of Cor-TEN 
steel makes it possible to use it in 
lighter gauges than carbon steel. 


U N i! 


; & YP 


Costs for die maintenance are ma- 
terially reduced. Dies wear longer, 
require less maintenance because 
US'S Cor-TEN steel is consistently 
uniform in quality and it flows 
smoothly and evenly in the dies. 

Twenty years ago the first heat 
of USS Cor-Ten High Strength 
Steel was shipped to a customer. 
Since then, designers and manufac- 
turers have put more than 2 million 
tons of USS High Strength Steel 
to work. 

With these ‘‘steels that do more”’ 
—USS Cor-Ten, USS Tri-TEen 
and USS Man-Ten—they have 
built over 170,000 freight cars lighter 
and stronger . . . have made buses 





eS 


safer and more efficient . . . saved 
weight in trucks to increase payload 
capacity ... made mine equipment 
and earth-moving machinery 
stronger and tougher. Farm tractors 
and agricultural implements, L-P 
gas cylinders, domestic water heat 
ers and a multitude of other prod 
ucts last longer, weigh less, cost less 
to make, cost less to ship, and are 
easier to sell when they are made 
with US'S High Strength Steels 


If you'd like to benefit your prod- 
uct by their use, write us for the 
complete facts. United States Steel 
Corporation, Room 2818-D, 525 Wil 
liam Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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..» Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


And still heavyweight champion! 


@ This giant dynamo stator, a real 
heavyweight tipping the scales at 
456,000 pounds gross, is on its way to 
be installed in a distant power station. 
The route for such a shipment has to 
be planned with care, for not every 
railroad can handle an oversize ship- 
ment like this one. 


For a long time now the Erie Railroad 
has been taking on all comers in the 
heavyweight class. That's because the 
Erie is famous for having the highest 


and widest clearances of any railroad 
in the East, along with heavy-duty 
bridges and roadbed built and main- 
tained to handle the heaviest loads with 
safety to spare. 


These weight and size advantages and 
fine on-time performance make Erie the 
choice of shippers who want super serv- 
ice in freight transportation. For your 
next shipment call your Erie represent- 
ative and “Route it Erie!” 


Erie Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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George were the biggest investors, with 
21,375 shares each. Actually, they did 
most of the financing of the company. 
Nine men who purchased 67,500 shares 
borrowed the money from the Browns 


and pledged their stock as collateral for 


the notes. 

¢ High Stake—In the bidding for the 
Inches, Texas Eastern was high bidder. 
The group came in with $143-million, 
some $12-million above the next highest 
bid. It gave the government one of the 
best war surplus deals ever swung; the 
two Inches had cost $146-million to 
build. 

At the time, Texas Eastern was 
taking a big gamble. Nobody knew if 
the war-built lines would hold up un- 
der the high pressures needed to push 
gas through. Engineers had nightmares 
about potential ruptures they'd have 
to deal with. 
¢ High Payoff—By October, 1947, the 
company got FPC approval. In No- 
vember, it reclassified the 150,000 shares 
of original stock on the basis of seven 
shares for one. 

Soon afterward, it sold $120-million 
in bonds to institutional investors and 
3,550,000 shares of additional common 
stock to the public, at a price of $9.50 
a share. 

So in less than a year the individuals 
who put up $150,000 had some $9,- 
825,000 worth of profits. Each of their 
shares, costing $1, had grown to seven 
shares worth $9.50 apiece. 

George and Herman Brown each 
had a profit on paper of $1,400,062. 
DeGolyer had a profit of $1,007,062. 
I'rancis, who had invested $9,375, 
wound up with $614,000, and Poe had 
$712,000 in paper profits. In addi- 
tion, the original group gained 22.52% 
of the outstanding stock and put itself 
firmly in the management saddle of a 
$160-million company. 
¢ Plus Fees—Most members of the 
original team also got paid for their 
services. , 

Hargrove became president of the 
company at a good salary; Francis be- 
came vice-president and general counsel. 
Brown & Root got construction con- 
tracts for 21 new compressor stations 
for the company. DeGolyer got paid for 
his work in helping estimate the com- 
pany’s gas reserves and in helping pre- 
pare its FPC application. Poe also got 
a good-sized fee for his services. Dillon, 
Read was employed as the company’s 
agent in negotiation and sale of the 
bonds, and received a fee of $200,000. 
It also served as manager for the group 
selling the company’s stock. 

And investors who bought stock at 
$9.50 a share didn’t do badly either. 
l'exas Eastern stock is now quoted at 
$17 a share. 
¢ Long Pull—The group that put over 
Texas Eastern was paid handsomely for 
its risks and its administrative, financial, 
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Floor plan for a warm winter! 


Somebody's going to have a snug home this winter! 
No drafts, chilly floors or cold spots here. This 
home has Chase Copper Tube Radiant Heating. 

Chase Copper Tubes hidden in the floor or ceiling 
radiate heat rays like the sun... give an all-over 
even warmth. And there’s no worry about leaks 
because Chase Copper Water Tube plus Chase 
Copper Solder-Joint Fittings resist corrosion year 


after year...cannot clog with rust. 


Chase Plumbing and Heating Wholesalers across 
the nation supply Chase Copper Tube and Fittings 
to plumbing and heating contractors. They will 
be glad to cooperate with your architect or builder 
on the use of copper water tube for radiant heat 
ing. Chase Brass & Copper Co., Incorporated, 
Waterbury 20, Conn. 


(ch 2 Pp: THE WATION'S HEADQUARTERS FOR 
dase ® BRASS & COPPER 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO., WATERBURY 20, CONN., Warehouses and Sales Offices at: — Albany? 
Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles Milwaukee Minneapolis Newark New Orieans New York 


Atlanta = Baltimore 
Philadeiphia Pittsburgh Providence Rochester? 


Subsidiory of KEMMECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 


ledvanagals 


(tales office only) 


Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cievelend Oalles Denvert Detroit Houston 
St. Lewis Sen Francisco Seattle Waterbury 








You're looking at a major innovation in modern railroading—one of 
the basic cross bars of the Evans DF Loader which can be handled 
by one man. This advanced equipment, installed in standard box 
cars, eliminates costly blocking and strapping, yet locks in lading so 
firmly that it reduces damage to the vanishing point. 


Results? Shippers save millions by eliminating old-fashioned dun- 
nage and the labor needed to install it. Railroads save more millions 
in damage payments, and in reduced damage to rolling stock. Further, 
cars equipped with DF Loaders earn more revenue; they are loaded 
heavier and turned around faster. 


The DF Loader—the Damage Free, Dunnage Free Loader—secures 
loads against shifting . . . supports loads to prevent crushing .. . 
separates loads into solid sections. The latest achievement of Evans 
loading engineering, it is available at no extra cost in cars supplied by 
30 Class I railroads. To learn how this modern equipment can earn 
extra profits for you, consult Evans Products Company, Railroad 
Loading & Equipment Division, Dept. B-9, Plymouth, Michigan. 


Booklet Available 
on Request 


Packed with factual 
information, it 

shows how railroads 

can earn extra 

revenue and shippers 

can cut shipping costs 
with time-tested 

DF equipment. Be sure to 
send for your copy today. 
No obligation. 


Lor toapen-@Q- 


70 ELIMINATE DAMAGE & DUNNAGE 
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and promotion talents. But there were 
plenty of risks involved. 

Hargrove left a job with good pay 
and pension. Francis worked night and 
day for over a year and a half getting 
up the bids and FPC application At 
one point, ‘Texas Eastern was stuck on 
a problem of eminent domain that only 
Congressional action would cur Che 
measure was introduced into Congress 
on the day before adjournment, and 
was passed by unanimous consent. Just 
one adverse vote would have killed it 
—and the pipeline. There were plenty 
of other narrow squeaks. 


| 
i 


lll. Expanding Market 


The blue-ribbon demand for natural 
gas is for home heating—and here the 
sky’s the limit. Residential use is in- 
creasing much faster, percentagewise, 
than any other. The reason is obvious. 
To the homeowner, gas looks like the 
ideal fuci—underpriced in relation to 
oil and coal, and with the added ad- 
vantages of being clean, convenient, de- 
pendable, and requiring no storag¢ 

The demand o gas as a heating 
fuel is so high that one Ohio natural 
gas utility reports a waiting list of 
70,000 houscholders for gas heaters. 
In Chicago, over 135,000 names are 
on file from consumers who want na- 
tural gas heating. 

Gas is changing the country’s home 
heating pattern. Natural gas_ will 
heat 69% of the Public Housing Au- 
thority projects to be started this vear. 
Even in the big coal-producing areas, 
such as West Virginia, it’s in high de- 
mand for home heating 
e Price Edge—The price advantage of 
gas is its big ace in the hole. It can 
be delivered in almost anv part of the 
country cheaper than oil or coal. A 
recent report on home heating in a 
dozen cities showed that costs of stoker 
coal and No. 2 fuel oil ranged from 
107% to 254% above the cost of 
natural gas. 

Industrial uses still take the lion’s 
share of the natural gas produced and 
sold, but the lion’s share of the bill 
goes to the homeowner. The gas that 
goes into a man’s home for $1.50 an 
MCF (thousand cubic feet) m ost a 
nearby industrial plant only 30¢ an 
MCF. The gas is the same, but the 
type of service is verv different 

The homeowner pavs for standby 
service. Although his winter demand 
is sometimes four and five times his 
summer demand, he can get deliveries 
at a maximum rate whenever he wants. 

On the other hand, indust ind 
large, gets gas on an interruptible basis. 
Although supply doesn’t get interrupted 
verv often, it can be cut off from in- 
dustry any time residential demand in 
the area gets too high. The fact is, it 
pays the pipeline or distributor to sell 
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Where endurance counts 


CHOOSE 
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ASBESTOS CORRUGATED 
ROOFING AND SIDING 


Long, long, trouble-free service is a 
feature of ‘‘Century’’ asbestos corru- 
gated that makes it the ideal roofing and 
siding for many types of structures. 


‘‘Century’’ corrugated is made from 
asbestos fiber and portland cement, and 
so combines the advantages of both 
materials. It is strong, dense and tough. 
It cannot burn, rot, or corrode. It resists 
weather, vermin, and insects. And— 
here’s an especially well-liked feature— 
it needs practically no maintenance dur- 
ing its long life, and it mever needs pro- 
tective paint. But that’s not all! 


**Century’’ asbestos corrugated is made 


in standard length sheets up to 12 feet 


City of Houston North Side Sewage Sludge Disposa! (by fertilizer produc 
tion) Plant, roofed and sided with Century” asbestos corrugated. General 


Contractor; Rust Engineering Company, Birmingham, Alabama 


and Siding Contractor: Standard Asbestos Mfg. & Insulating Compony,; 


Engineers: J.G. Turney, Houston, Texas, associated with Greeley 
Chicago, Ill, ; Design Engineer: William E. White, Houston, Texas 


that are easy to handle and store, easy 
to cut and fit, easy to erect. When 
TOPSIDE* Fasteners are used, no scaf- 
folding is needed within the building, 
thereby saving additional time and money. 


All these outstanding advantages make 
long-lived ‘‘Century’’ asbestos corru- 
gated sound like a premium-priced build- 
ing material. Actually it is one of the 
most economical materials you can 
specify !—low in application cost, low in 
maintenance expense. 


Before you build, modernize, or expand 
a plant, get all the details on ‘‘Century’’ 
asbestos corrugated! We shall gladly 
send you complete information, 


*®H & B Enterprise Corporation 


Nature made asbestos... 
Keasbey & Mattison has made it 
serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY * AMBLER © PENNSYLVANIA 
In Canada: ATLAS ASBESTOS COMPANY, LTD., MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, and VANCOUVER * 
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figures show natural gas soar- 
ing. One reason is . . . 


interruptible gas to industry at dump 
rates. Once the pipeline is there, it 
costs very litth end the extra 
gas through 

¢ Rate Increases—Onec result of the 
mereased demand for gas is that, after 
years of rather price 
ginning to cost more at the 


more to 


5, gas is be 


wellhead 


stat 
According to one estimate, it has gone 
up 20% in the past two vears 

What this price rise 
applied to the consumer? 
have to do 
through gas cconomics 

Basically, an 
doesn’t mean much as 


does mean as 
lo get an 
answer, you some tracing 
field 
vou get farther 
and farther from the production end. 
In ‘Texas, gas may consumer 
65¢ per MCF, In Brooklyn, the price 
may be $1.50 or more per MCF 
¢ Cost Analysis—Many consumers 
don't realize it, but the principal cost 
of gas is not the gas itself but. its 
transportation and distribution cost. 
Take gas that costs 75¢ per MCF 
in the home. The pipeline might have 
paid 6¢ for that gas, and_ transported 
it for 22¢. The rest of the cost is in 
distribution—with a whacking big part 
of it resulting from the necessity of 
sroviding standby service. So a relatively 
arge increase in price at the wellhead 


mcrease m prices 


cost a 


96 @ 


193 


Dota; U.S. Bureau of Labor Stotistics 


can mean only a very small percentage 
of increase at the consuming end. 
¢ Storage—A relatively new develop 
ment im the natural gas mdustr 
help the consumer, That's the mercased 
use of underground storage, at the dis 
tributing end, to help meet peak de 
mand During off-peak periods, gas 
is pumped in from the producing areas; 
it is withdrawn when the load on the 
trunk lines becomes heavy. This helps 
equalize the year-round load on the 
pipes and saves making large outlays for 
additional pipe where the full capacity 
isn’t often used 
¢ Prospect—l'rom all indications, resi 
dential stick with gas—and 
continue to flock to gas—for a long time 
to come. Even when gas reaches the 
price of oil or coal (or even goes 10% 
higher) experts say it will still be fa 
vored because of its other advantages. 
But that doesn’t mean that gas can’t 
get too expensive. It’s already getting 
price competition for industrial 
particularly in Eastern seaboard cities, 
where oil can be tanked in at low cost. 
The industrial gas user doesn’t 
choose his fuel on such considerations 
as convenience and cleanliness; it’s al- 
most strictly a matter of price. Many 
industrial firms are geared to switch 


hay 


users will 


uses 
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Wholesale prices of natural gas have been stable since 
1939 while prices of competing fuels have doubled. 


casily from oil to gas, o1 
When the price of the rival f 
in advantage, the plant 

its boilers. 


IV. Producers Worry 


As industries go, the nat 
people probably have as m 


aches as any other—maybe n 
their business still has gr 
¢ Worry No. 1—I'cderal 
the pipelines, and the thire 
regulation over produccrs, 
dustrv’s biggest worry toda\ 
he shadow of FPC cont 
price of gas at the wellhead 
hung over oil and gas pro 
vear or so ago, most of ther 
that the FPC had given wy 
to control the producing and 
end of the industry. In fact, FP¢ 
said it doesn’t believe it sl 
late gas sales at the wellhead 
However, last Mav, the U.S. Court 
of Appeals reversed a PPC that 
Phillips Petroleum Co. wa nat- 
ural gas compan\ and not subject to 
FPC rate fixing. In effect ourt 
made Phillips subject to the regu- 
lations as the natural gas pipcl 
The Phillips case was a test. Plenty 
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The original Galloping 
Ghost does the hoanors. as 
1//-American Red Grange 

ristens No. 77, the Bur 

hot-shot Chica 
is City freight 





Burlington’s Galloping Ghost on the 
$16,000,000 Kansas City Short-Cut —the 
shorter, straighter, smoother route be- 
tween Chicago and Kansas City. 


BURLINGTON 


Just a year ago, the Burlington introduced 

No. 77—one of many fast diesel-powered 

Burlington freight trains. Sensing the romance 

of No. 77’s magic numerals, the public nick- 

named the train ‘‘ The Galloping Ghost.’’ Then Red 

Grange—the original No. 77 and the origina! Gallop- 

ing Ghost of the Illini—smashed the traditional bottle, 
and the name became official. 


In its first year, No. 77 has achieved an outstand- 
ing record of dependable on-time performance. It 
provides overnight freight service second to none 
between Chicago and Kansas City—with time-saving 
morning connections for Oklahoma, Texas and the 
Southwest. Now more and more shippers are specify- 
ing... ‘‘Between Chicago and Kansas City, route 
it via Burlington—on the Galloping Ghost!"’ 


Lines 


Burlington 





Everyuhere West 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Colorado and Southern Railway ¢ Fort Worth and Denver Railway 


Route 





What's all this for? 


Few people can tell. Looming like a maze of wire in a 
jungle of steel, power substations present a complex 
and forbidding look. 


Substations are basically simple, however. They form 
an important link in the chain of safe and economical 
electric power distribution. Here, high-tension power, 
which has been transmitted over miles of cable, is 
received and lowered in voltage to be distributed and 
used locally. The towering superstructures serve merely 
to support and separate all necessary switches and 
overhead cables. 


1-T-E has long specialized in substation construction. 
Today, you'll find these “good neighbors,” large and 
small, serving power to order — for industrial plants, 
railroads, and residential areas from coast to coast. 


1-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER COMPANY 
manufacturers for industry 


circuit breakers e metal-enclosed switchgear 
power switching equipment e mechanical rectifiers 
electronic components e specialized metal fabrications 


i-T-E CIRC 
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of other companics are in the same 
boat as Phillips. Humble Oil & Refin- 
ing Co., ‘Texas Co., Shell Oil Co., and 
dozens of others sell gas to interstate 
pipelines. ‘There are also thousands of 
independent producers (of gas alone) 
who sell to interstate carric: If the 
court’s decision sticks, it means Phillips 
and the others will be classified as na 
tural gas companies under the Natural 
Gas Act, and the FPC will sect the rates 
at which they can sell their ga 

¢An Appeal—Then?—The big ques- 
tion, of course, is what will happen 
next. It’s almost a sure thing that the 
Phillips case will be appealed to the 
Supreme Court. And chances are that, 
if the Supreme Court upholds the Ap 
peals Court ruling, legislation will be 
introduced into Congress specifically to 
cxempt natural gas producers and gath- 
erers from the Natural Gas Act 

Few producers have said much about 

what they might do if the Supreme 
Court upholds the Appeals Court de- 
cision, and Congress does not pass a 
law specifically exempting them from 
control. But they are giving it plenty 
of thought. 
e Countermoves—For onc thing, if 
such a situation develops, many big pro 
ducers will pull out of the interstate 
pipeline market, and thus pull out of 
FPC jurisdiction. In fact, some pro 
ducers have refused right along to sell 
to interstate markets. Well over 25% 
of the contracts written between pro 
ducers and_ interstate pipe lines now 
have a provision terminating the con- 
tract if the sales become subject to 
FPC control. 

Many producers right now are sitting 
tight on big reserves, selling only to 
nearby industrial users or to intrastate 
pipelines. But sitting on reserves is 
economically impossible for som« In 
fields where there are several producers, 
for example, Company A can’t afford 
to sit by and watch Company B next 
door drain gas from under its (Com- 
pany A’s) wells. 

Besides, producers often lease the 
lands where they do their exploring. 
The terms usually are that if thew strike 
gas or oil, the lease owner gets a roy 
alty. It’s hard to tell lease owners and 
rovalty holders to sit and wait 10 years; 
they want their money. 


V. Pipelines Worry 


The producers’ main worry is pos- 
sible government regulation. But regu- 
lation is the way of life for the coun- 
trv’s pipeline and distribution com- 
panics. That doesn’t mean they 
wouldn’t like to see som hanges 
made. 

What the pipeline companies, for 
example, complain about is not the 
theory of regulation but th iV regu- 
lation works. I'wo of their biggest 
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A POOR HEAD FOR BUSINESS 


Underneath the permanent wave, it’s a boiler. You 
heat water in the man’s head and steam comes out 
his mouth and pushes the wheel around. It was built 
300 years ago, but apparently it was no cheaper 
than manual labor. Nobody built another. 

It would be pointless even to mention the gap in 
performance between this relic and modern boilers. 
What might surprise you, though, is the gap be- 
tween modern units and your boiler. Even if it’s 
only 20 years old. 


Today steam can be cheaper. Versatile design 
enable you to switch fuels if one becomes scarce or 
expensive. Through better firing methods ad 
vances in automatic control... better furnace design 
. and research in steam purification technique 
you now need less fuel than ever to meet your steam 
requirements. And other cost factors that will inter 
est you include space and installation savings, lower 
upkeep, reliability, longer life. Are you in the market 


for low-cost steam’? 


It will pay you to discuss your power needs with your boiler supplier. Or, 


for the names of boiler manufacturers who can help you, write us today out 


lining your problem. Lukens knows boiler builders through more than 140 


years of service as a materials supplier. Address Manager, Marketing 
Service, 48.3 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pa. 


World's Leading Producer of 


SPECIALTY STEEL PLATE - PLATE SHAPES - HEADS + CLAD STEELS 


PA. 


LUKENS 


STEEL 


COMPANY, COATESVILLE, 





METROPOLITAN MOVER — artist's conception of the “rubber subway” for underground passeng: 


How Soon Will You Ride Like This ? 


Human “cargo hauling” by conveyor belt may seem 
highly unlikely to you—as it once did to transportation 
men and others concerned with moving people. But 
there’s nothing improbable about it! Already. factory 
workers ride from floor to floor on elevator belts—man- 
carrying conveyors that lift them quickly, easily and in 
complete safety. Other “humanity haulers” are now in 


the planning stages, 


Airports may use a below-ground conveyor to carry 
passengers from terminal building to plane-loading 
ramps — and save time and money by speeding plane 
departures as they speed up the flow of people. Your 
neighborhood shopping center may turn to conveyor 
belts — in the form of moving sidewalks to carry you 
from parking lot to store door, Many big cities are con- 
sidering “rubber subways’—now in operation in scale 


model form at Goodyear—as a logical, low-cost answer 


to below ground and above ground passenger hauling. 


Kach of these applications of conveyor belts has been 
developed to its present stage using principles proved 
in belt transportation of huge quantities of coal. sand, 
ore and other bulk substances over distances up to ten 
miles. Root of past and future success with conveyor 
belts is the way they provide low-cost, constant flow of 
a stream of materials in contrast to costlier, slower, 


intermittent operation of anything on wheels. 


Whether it's people or packages, coal, aggregate or 
ores. the chances are the way to low-cost. high-efliciency 
transport is via conveyor belts. Call the G.TM. — 
Goodyear Technical Man—for a specific answer to your 
own particular problem, or write: 

Goodyear, Industrial Products Division, Akron 16. Ohio, 


ALEVISION PLOIVHO 
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QUICK, TWO-WAY TRAFFIC between floors 
in factories and similar buildings is 
assured by man-lift belts like this, 
giving maximum speed in least space. 





FASTER PLANE-LOADING through the use of passeng 


be an airport feature of tomorrow, 


SUPERSERVICE FOR SHOPPING CENTERS, this moving sidew 
will carry you quit kly from parking lot to your favor 


carry you and your packages back. 


\ ; 
GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


PASSENGER- CARRYING 
/ SUBWAY CONVEYOR 
A Express belt (15 mph) delivers cars 
them, pass them to slow be tm elelaelit ain 


B onveyor platform moves at same peed 


permit easy departure from car 


ck transfer to standard platform lead 


3 Turn-arc JnG carries empty cars ¢ 
return run of system 
c + pl “ 
D Loading platform assures one way 


passenger flow without jams 


rine 


YOUR GOODYEAPR 


quickly supply yo 


steam, oil, special, Balti 


onveyor 


rubber p 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





Planning office forms? Try MeAbD Moistrrite BOND for 
interoflice memos, price lists, and sales bulletins. Its 
economy makes it ideal for high-speed quantity runs, 
whether by letterpress or lithography. Its famous mois- 


ture-proof package keeps it crisp and fresh. Other 


THE MEAD CORPORATION “Paper Makers to America’ 


Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Co., 118 W. First St., Dayton 2*New York+Chicago- Boston+Philadelphia+ Atlanta 


members of the Moistrite family—ledger, d 


and mimeo—perform a variety of utility tasks 
Your printer or lithographer—and, behind hi: 
ica’s leading paper merchants—knows that Mead | 


mean business. Ask for convincing proof. 


apers 
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gripes are over the rate of return PPC 
allows and the fact that FPC has dis- 
couraged pipelines from developing 
their own gas reserves and production. 
¢ Rate of Return—Until last year, 
most transmission companies figured 
that the FPC was calculating rate in- 
creases based on a 6% return on in- 
vested capital, and planned to stick to 
it. 

But last year, FPC came up with a 
new “cost of money” yardstick that 
graved the hair of pipeline manage- 
ment. As applied to Northern Natural 
Gas Co., for example, it worked out to 
a 54% return. Last month, though, 
the courts reversed the FPC ruling, say- 
ing that a 54% return was “unreason- 
able and unjust,” and everyone breathed 
a lot easier. But the issue isn’t settled 
yet for all time. 

Many pipelines feel that 6% on in- 
vested capital isn’t satisfactory. Some 
would like to figure the rate base on 
current cost of equipment, not original 
cost. Others have advocated some sort 
of sliding scale. Such a system might 
start by using the original cost of equip- 
ment as a base and work out a coeffi- 
cient based on the fluctuations in the 
cost of steel and labor—two big pipe- 
line expense items. 

The industry is looking for some new 
yardstick because it has been squeezed 
by the rising cost of borrowing money 
and of operating. 
¢ Money Costs More—Several years ago 
pipelines could sell 4.10% and 4.25% 
preferreds. About a year ago, Texas 
astern had to give 5.5%, and E] Paso 
recently offered preferreds at 5.65% 

One hopeful sign is that FPC, in 
August, announced a rate increase for 
United Fuel Gas Co. that will give it 
a 64% return. This may foreshadow 
higher rates. 
¢Into Production?—The other big 
thorn in the side of the pipelines is 
the fact that the FPC formula for 
rate-setting has discouraged them from 
developing their own gas reserves and 
expanding their production. 

The basic problem is this: The FPC 
draws a distinction between the gas 
that pipelines buy from others and the 
gas they produce themselves. When a 
pipeline buvs gas, the full price is al- 
lowed as an operating cost for rate 
purposes. When it produces the gas 
itself, FPC allows it a price based on 
a 6% return (after taxes) on its depreci- 
ated investment in the gas-producing 
property, minus any revenues derived 
from byproducts such as LPG. 

That sometimes results in absurdly 
low allowances for such gas, For ex- 
ample, one company is allowed to de- 
duct as an operating expense only 0.4¢ 
per MCF for the gas it produces in a 
certain field, while other producers get 
8¢ per MCF for the same gas. 

Most companies feel that the gas they 
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NEW PRINTWEIGH SCALES 
$31¥2S HONIG MIN 


NEW TRACK SCALES 
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NEW BUILT-IN SCALES 


rs | Ways Better... 


A great new line of Toledos! 44 new features are now 
added to the traditional accuracy and dependability of 


Toledo Scales including—double pendulum mechan- 
ism in one-piece sector design... dial installed to face 
any of eight directions... new clean-line design with 
handsome gray finish. Complete range of types and 
capacities. Get your scale information up-to-date , 
write today for the new condensed catalog No. 2001, 
Toledo Scale Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Model 2181 — New vere 

sion Of the world’s mow 

TIES ) widely used portable 
<gnore han ever 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 








The Recognized 
Symbol of Quality 


aoe 


INDUSTRIAL 


The structural soundness and uni- 
formity of Keystone “Special Pro- 
cessed” Cold Heading Wire is at- 
tained by careful selection of raw 
materials, our own exclusive 
drawing and heat treating process, 
rigid quality controls and inspec- 
tions under the vigilant direction 
of Keystone’s metallurgical staff. 


The excellent flow properties of 
this wire assures the desired up- 
setting and die forming charac- 
teristics required for efficient cold 
heading; longer die life; increased 
production; and a higher quality 
finished product. 


Compare the performance of 
Keystone “Special Processed”’ 
Cold Heading Wire next time you 
have an unusually difficult cold 
heading problem to solve. 


wire SPECIALISTS 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company 


PEORIA 7, 


ILLINOIS 
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produce themselves should be valued at 
the same going rate paid to other pro- 
ducers in the same gas field 

Why do the transmission companies 
want to get into production? For one 
thing, they figure it puts them in a 
better bargaining position with pro- 
ducers if they have a few trillion cubic 
fect of their own reserves under their 
belt. Secondly, it provides more flexi- 
bility of operation. Paul Kayser, presi- 
dent of El Paso Natural Gas Co., a 
firm believer in pipelines engaging in 
production, figures that a 50-50 balance 
(50% bought from producers and 50% 
taken up from their own reserves) would 
be a good balance for most pipelines. 


VI. Miracles in Chemistry 


One of the brightest future prospects 
for natural gas is in the chemical in- 
dustry—especially petrochemicals. Use 
of natural gas as both raw material and 
fuel in the petrochemical industry has 
soared since the war. And the potential 
is still tremendous. 
¢ Raw Material—Last year, petrochemi- 
cals produced about 25% of the na- 
tion’s chemicals. Experts figure that 
in 10 years this figure will be doubled. 
Some 75% of the new petrochemical 
plants announced for the first half of 
1953 are designed to use natural gas as 
a raw material. 

There are literally thousands of differ- 
ent petrochemicals using natural gas as 
a kevstone. For one thing, the gas it- 
self isn’t just one hydrocarbon; it is 
composed of more than half a dozen. 
Composition varies according to which 
field the gas comes from, but a fair 
average is about 92% methane, 3% 
ethane, small percentages of propane 
and butane, and very small fractions of 
pentane, hexane, heptane, and some 
others. Sour gas, plenty of which is 
produced in the Texas Panhandle re- 
gion, contains a fair amount of sulfur. 

Any of these substances can be used 
as a raw material. And the potential 
tonnage of petrochemicals that could 
be made from natural gas is almost as- 
tronomical. 

Major products that petrochemical 
plants are turning out now are am- 
monia, alcohols, plastics and fibers, syn- 
thetic rubber, and detergent 

In all these operations, g 
cheap feedstock. For example, it takes 
about 50,000 cu. ft. of gas to make a 
ton of ammonia. Figure the plant price 
of ammonia at around $83 a ton, and 
the cost of natural gas at 20 cents an 
MCF. That means the cost of gas for 
the svnthesis of ammonia comes to only 
$10 a ton, or 124% of the sales price. 
e Chain of Products—Right now, am- 
monia is one of the big volume items. 
With it as a starting point, there are 
lots of places you can go 

Ammonia is basic for fertilizer com- 


makes a 
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This fly-ash contro! equipment, on the roof 
ot the Murray Corporation of America, 
is powered by a Wagner Increment 


ELE cT Ric M oTorRs Motor and Starter Combination. 


oo. the choice of leaders 
in industry 





to be a better neighbor 


The nuisance of smoke and air pollution is a 
menace to good public relations for much of 
modern industry. Plant engineers are constantly 
seeking economical ways to alleviate this nui- 
sance so that industry can be a better neighbor in 
its community. 


A successful approach to the air pollution prob- 
lem is this motor-driven fly ash collector on the 
roof at the Murray Corporation of America, 
Detroit auto body manufacturer. This effective 
installation is driven by a 250 hp, 220 volt, 
1160 rpm totally-enclosed fan cooled Wagner 
Increment Motor and Starter Combination. 


Why the increment motor and starter? Because 
this modern method of starting large squirrel- 


WAGNER ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
6460 PLYMOUTH AVE., ST. LOUIS 14, M0., U.S.A. 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


WMS3-10 


cage motors limits the inrush of motor current 
during the starting period to values that are 
acceptable to most power companies for all or 
parts of their distribution systems. These Wagner 
Combinations are economical, too. No auto 
transformers or resistors are necessary. 

Wagner Motors are made in sizes from 1/125 to 
400 hp, and offer a wide choice of enclosure 
types and mountings. 

Your nearby Wagner 

engineer can help you 

select the right motors 

for your needs. Call 

the nearest of our 

32 branch offices, or 

write us. 


TRANSFORMERS 


AUTOMOTIVE 








ELECTRIC MOTORS 


INDUSTRIAL BRAKES 


BRAKE SYSTEMS 
AIR AND HYDRAULIC 


FASTER—LOWER COST 
HANDLING IN MODERN 

STORES AND WAREHOUSES 

with Szaudard CONVEYORS 


Photo: Courtesy Consolidated 


Oreer and cleanliness —freedom from con- Vultee Aircratt Company 
gestion — smooth flowing coordinated y Write, telling us 
movement of merchandise and commodities— ye what you make 


these are plus advantages from conveyors in or —— We will 
a ; : : ¢ - send literature 
addition to their time, money, and manpower showing Standard 


economies. ™ Conveyors in use 
Standard is known as headquarters for con- in your business. 

veyors. More than 40 years’ experience quali- Address Dept. BW-93 

fies us to recommend, design, and build efficient 

equipment for any given installation or need, 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: North $t. Paul, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities RAVITY & POWER 


Engineered Conveyor Systems — Portable Conveyor CONVEYORS 


Units — Spiral Chutes — Pneumatic Tube Systems 


For Superior Valves 


Specify Api 
"0 


Whether for handling ammonia, Freon, or 
other gases and liquids at high pressures, you'll 
find Frick valves and fittings most dependable: 
a century of engineering experience is built into 
them. Sizes '/," through 14", with or without 
seal-caps; stocks in principal cities everywhere. 
Get the whole story on this superior equipment: 
write for literature. 


DEPEMDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA 


Also Builders of Farm and Sawmill Machinery 
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pounds, such as ammonium sulfate and 
ammonium nitrate—and the demand 
for fertilizer compounds is sky-high 

Ammonia can be used as a starting 
point to make plastics or synthetic 
fibers. In Houston, for example, Rohm 
& Haas Co. mixes ammonia with na 
tural gas in the presence of a platinum 
catalyst and ends up with cyanide. 
When the cyanide is mixed with ace 
tone, the result is the clear plastic, 
Plexiglas. 

The chain continues. Take the cyan- 
ide, mix it with acetvlene (which also 
can be made from natural gas) and you 
end up with a dozen different kinds of 
synthetic textiles. 

But ammonia isn’t all There are 
hundreds of products that can be made 
from the methane components of na- 
tural gas alone. And when the chem- 
ists start playing with the ethane, pro- 
pane, and butane fractions, there’s no 
limit. 
¢ Looking Ahead—Granted that the use 
of natural gas as a chemical feedstock 
is extremely important to the chemical 
industry, how important is it to the 
natural gas industry? Volume-wise, not 
verv. That’s because of the same fact 
that makes natural gas such a good 
thing for the chemical industry—a little 
gas goes a long way. 

The President’s Materials Policy 
Commission did some crystalball gaz 
ing as to the future of gas as a raw 
material. The commission figured that 
by 1975, output of primary petrochemi 
cals will increase to about 55-billion Ib. 
annually. ‘This compares with a 9.9- 
billion Ib. output in 1950 

But total natural gas production will 
also rise steeply. So, the natural gas 
used as a chemical feedstock probably 
will still represent only about 3% of 
total production. 

This doesn’t mean that petrochemi 

cals are unimportant to the natural 
gas industry. For one thing, as natural 
gas is upgraded for use as a raw material, 
its value goes spiraling up Many 
chemical engineers figure that natural 
gas is worth 75¢ or better per MCF 
as a feedstock, compared with its price 
of 20¢ to 30¢ per MCF when used as 
a fuel. 
e Value Added—Take cthane alone. 
Along with propane and butane, it 
can casily be stripped out of the natural 
gas. As a constituent of natural gas, 
it isn’t worth half a cent pound. 
If vou extract the ethane, its value is 
about one cent. But if vou crack ethane 
to ethylene, you have something worth 
three or four cents a pound 

That’s one of the big reasons that 
natural gas cycling and stripping plants 
are sprouting up so close to the big 
producing fields. Gas is rich in hydro- 
carbons. An efficient stripping plant 
can take as much as two gallons out of 
every MCF of juicy gas, and still leave 
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DID THE TRICK! 


‘ 
v4 UONIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA'S 


FAMOUS FRANKLIN FIELD 


10,000 yards of concrete... 
made this 100 yards possible... 


e Better than 60,000,000 spectators will be 
sitting in the stands this Fall to watch the 
spectacle of Saturday! 


And, whether it’s the latticed steel stand at a 
country high school or a massive concrete sta- 
dium, such as above, neither would be but for 
refractory brick. 


Grefco’s patented Rirex basic brick has been 
used in more Portland Cement kiln linings than 
any other basic brick. Rirex and OLIvE HILL, 
together with Grefco’s exclusive STEELKLAD, 
have helped produce the steel for reinforcing 
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concrete rods for the great stadiums, the mem- 
bers for the high school stands, today’s metal 
goal posts. 


Even the lime that stripes the gridiron itself 
may have been born in kilns lined with Grefco 
special HR high duty fireclay brick, Arco or 
Arco-70 high alumina brick, or YouGH silica 
brick. 


66 Grefco mines and plants, here and overseas, 
are on the job to serve if you use heat in your 
production. Call on us for a truly complete 
refractories service! 


GENERAL 


COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 





REFRACTORIES 
























Out-of-the-way heaters 
capture runaway heat 


Another problem solved with Trane heating products 


“(AN YOU PREVENT heat from 
4 being wasted by high ceilings? 
Can you install a heating system 
that will not take up production 
space or interfere with craneways?” 
These were the questions a lead- 
ing appliance manufacturer asked 
heating engineers when planning his 
new factory. 

The answer to both was, “Yes. 
With TRANE Projection Heaters we 
can drive wasted ceiling heat down 
to worker level. By equipping these 
heaters with TRANE patented Louver 


Cone Diffusers (adjustable for up to 
60‘, greater throw) we can mount 
them far above the craneways.” 
The results were as promised. Heat 
waste is negligible. Not a single foot 
of manufacturing space was sacri- 





Dramatic smoke test picture illus- 
trates another important cost-reducing 
feature of TRANE Unit Heaters. Ex- 
clusive Louver Cone Diffuser (quickly 
adjustable) beams worker comfort in any 
desired direction—no need to re-locate 
heaters when work stations are shifted. 





ficed. There is no interference with 
craneways. 

But that’s not all. This system 
has other important advantages. 
TRANE Projection Heaters with ex- 
clusive Louver Cone Diffusers make 
it possible to diffuse heat in any de- 
sired pattern, wide or narrow; to the 
left or right—even divided streams. 
Louvers are quickly adjustable to 
meet changing needs. 

It’s easy to see why space and 
cost conscious managements and 
their consultants prefer TRANE Unit 
Heaters. Like all products in the 
complete line of TRANE heating, 
ventilating and air conditioning 
equipment, they’re designed to solve 
specific problems—solve them bet- 
ter, more economically. 

For better solutions to your prob- 
lem, contact your nearest TRANE 
Sales Office. In the meantime, write 
for a copy of “Temperatures by 
TRANE.” The Trane Company, La 
Crosse, Wis. - East. Mfg. Div., 
Scranton, Penn. + Trane Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., Toronto + 87 U.S. and 14 
Canadian Offices. 


TRANE 


manufacturing engineers of 
air conditioning, heating 
and ventilating equipment 












SPECIAL REPORT 


most of the energy value in the dry gas. 
Most of the country’s petrochemical 
plants—about §5%—are in an area ex 
tending from Baton Rouge, La., to 
Brownsville, Tex., near most of the 
country’s oil and gas fields and refineries. 
Finally, old-line chemical companies 
aren’t the only ones to latch on to the 
value of natural gas. Oil companies 
which produce the bulk of natural gas— 
are moving into petrochemicals as fast 
as they can. And pipeline companies, 
too, are getting their foot in the door. 


Vil. The Outlook 


Where is the industry g > Most 
observers agree: 


e The industry is reaching a turn 
ing point. The day of the big, new 
long-distance pipelines is on the wane 
In two or three vears, nearly all the 
major virgin markets will | erved 
Most of the new building will be in 
loops or parallel lines to s¢ xisting 
markets—a matter of laying down mor 
gas for the customers. 

e In 1952, some $493-million was 
spent on transmission lin« this year 


the American Gas Assn. estimates that 
$802-million will be spent. But then 
the tapering-off comes Ch timate 


is $528-million for 1954; $295-million 
for 1955; and $293-million for 1956 

e Demand for natural gas by 1955 
56 is expected to be 30 bove the 


1952 levels, according to the Petroleum 
Administration for Defense. As demand 


and prices climb, oil and ga npanies 


will devote more time and nev to 
exporing and drilling for ga 

e Industrial use, which now a 
counts for more than one-half of all the 
gas sold, is expected to increase for 
several years, then decline he main 


As the cost of gas in 
conom 


reason is price. 
creases, it will no longer bi 


ically advantageous to use it 1 boiler 
fuel. In an industry like petrochemi 
cals, though—where gas can be upgraded 


from a fuel to a raw mate! lemand 


will continue strong 





REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


+ Single copies of this Report to 
Executives will be available in 
about four weeks to susiness 
ween subscribers upon request 
without charge. Other copies will 
be billed at the following rates: 


1 to 10 copies, 20¢ each; 11-100 
copies, 164; 101-1,000 copies, |2¢; 
- over 1,000, 10¢. Address orders 


_ for reprints to Reader Service 
- Dept., Business Week, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 36. 
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PITTSBURGH CORNING INTRODUCES... 





ELIMINATES COSTLY STEPS IN APPLICATION: Already 

jacketed with aluminum at the factory, this new FOAMGLAS 
pipe covering gives you moisture-proof insulation, weather-proof 
jacket and attractive finish all-in-one. 

PROVIDES A BEAUTIFUL FINISH AT MINIMUM COST: Just 

slip Aluminum-jacketed FOAMGLAS on the pipe, fasten 
with bands and you have a most eyc-appealing installation with- 
out the customary high costs required to give an attractive finish 
to ordinary insulations and field-applied jackets. 


AVOIDS MAINTENANCE EXPENSE: Now you have the rot- 

proof, fire-proof, acid-proof qualities of FOAMGLAS in 
the finish. It takes abuse and is weather-resistant even in industrial 
atmospheres. The smooth, wrinkle-free surface of .004” thick, 
stippled aluminum is sanitary, easy to clean, saves the expense 
of re-painting year-after-year. 








ALUMINUM- 
JACKETED 


FOAMGLAS 


PIPE INSULATION 


‘This New Product Can Cut 
Costs in Your Plant 4 Ways: 





4 INCREASES INSULATION EFFICIENCY: The heat reflecting 
asset of the aluminum jacket supplements the unequalled 
insulating properties of FOAMGLAS . . . the rigid, cellular 
glass insulation that stays dry inherently, retaining its original 
insulating efficiency. 





FOAMGLAS pipe insulation is available without jacket 
or factory-jacketed with either glass fabric or aluminum 
for use on lines from minus 50° to plus 800°F, 


For more information about all forms of FOAMGLAS insula 
tion, write us indicating your choice of literature on FOAMGLAS 
for piping, tanks and equipment, refrigerated structures, normal! 
temperature buildings, or on the new Aluminum-Jacketed 
FOAMGLAS. Address Dept. F-93, Pittsburgh Corning Corps 

ration, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 


One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


FOAMGLAS 








f 
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Formerly 128 man hours 
eee Now cleaned in 4 man hours 


HIS SAVING in costs is typical of thousands of operations throughout 
industry when idea men convert from hand cleaning and finishing methods 
to power brushing. 


This job consists of cleaning greasy deposit caused by auto exhaust smoke 
from the wall of two tunnel tubes 1662 feet long. It formerly required 4 men 
working 4 days... or a total of 128 man hours. Now the machine shown, 
equipped with an Osborn Rota-Mastere Brush scrubs the wall and a follow-up 
water truck rinses it in a total of 2 hours... or 4 man hours. Costs are slashed 
and traffic interference is minimized. 

In maintenance work and in production . . . in cleaning, finishing and de- 
burring ... for large parts and small . . . for materials of all kinds and shapes 
... the opportunities for cutting costs-with power brushing are limitless. Ask 
for an appraisal of your possibilities by your nearby Osborn Brushing Analyst. 
Call or write The Osborn Manufacturing Company, Dept. A-20, 5401 Hamilton 
Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Osbou Brush 


OSBORN POWER, MAINTENANCE AND PAINT BRUSHES AND FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
110 





Industrial Truck ... 


... makers get merger 
fever in rush to cash in on ex- 
pected bonanza in materials 
handling. 


At least one section of the materials- 
handling industry—the industrial truck 
makers—has a happy eye fixed on a 
civilian market that it thinks will more 
than double in the foreseeable future. 

Undisturbed by a current setback due 

to reduced military buying, the truck 
makers are breaking out in a rash of 
mergers. Their object is to boost sales 
by broader product lines and expanded 
distribution outlets. In many ways, it 
parallels what is happening in the con- 
struction industry (BW —Aug.5’53, 
p56). 
e Expanding—Outstanding in the 
trend is Baker-Raulang Co., a leading 
manufacturer of gas- and clectric-pow 
ered industrial trucks. Baker-Raulang 
makes no bones about its plans to 
broaden product lines to the point 
where distributors can offer a complete 
materials-handling package—a full line 
of industrial trucks, containers (pallets, 
skids, etc.) and floor and overhead 
conveying equipment. 

The Cleveland (Ohio) company 
made its first move in this direction 
last Dec. 31, when it bought Lull Mfg. 
Co. of Minneapolis for $1,256,873.37 
($700,000 in cash, balance in Baker- 
Raulang stock). The acquisition gave 
Baker-Raulang several things it wanted: 
new equipment lines, an engineering 
staff with plenty of savvy in the out- 
door industrial truck field, plus 90,000 
sq. ft. of modern plant that is a wel- 
come addition to the present cramped 
quartets. 

The next move—to be made within 
the next 12-18 months—will be to ac- 

uire a line of hand-powered trucks. 
Three or four companies are being con- 
sidered; the choice will probably fall 
on one that makes both typx With 
this acquisition, Baker-Raulang will 
have a complete line of industrial 
trucks, since it already produces gas- 
and electric-powered fork, platform, 
crane and tractor types. 

Within five years, Baker-Raulang offi- 
cials plan to add makers of conveyor 
equipment and containers. In_ all, 

robably three more companies will be 
 senee In line with traditionally con- 
servative financial policy, these pur- 
chases will be made by equity financing. 
¢ Two Years Ago—Mergers in the in- 
dustrial truck fields started several years 
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ago. Barrett-Cravens Co., Chicago, 
bought Crescent Truck & Co. of Leb- 
anon, Pa. ‘This added a line of rider- 
type powered trucks to Barrett-Cravens’ 
line of powered hand trucks. 

International Harvester Co. acquired 
Frank G. Hough Co. as a subsidiary 
in 1952, which brought a line of front 
end loading cquipment to IH’s line 
of crawlers and wheel type tractors. 
And Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co.’s move 
to buy Buda Co. will give it a line of 
industrial trucks as well as a source of 
engines (BW—Aug.22'53,p36). 

Early this year, Clark Equipment Co. 
bought Ross-Carrier Co. and its sub- 
sidiarv, Michigan Power Shovel Co. 
This broadens Clark’s line by adding a 
line of front-end attachments, bulk- 
handling cquipment, and heavy-duty 
industrial trucks for outdoor use. 

Other big manufacturers in the field 
—Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Towmotor 
Corp., Elwell-Parker Electric Co.— 
show no signs yet of succumbing to 
merger fever. But many observers feel 
the urge to merge will get stronger 
as competition waxes hotter. 
¢ Distribution—Companics with  lim- 
ited product lines inevitably lose distri 
bution—and sales—as other companies 
grab off distributors through merger 
deals. 

Baker-Raulang is making changes in 
its distribution setup as well as broaden- 
ing product lines. Distribution is han- 
dled by 34 franchised domestic dealers 
who usually carry related lines of mate- 
rials-handling cquipment, and a staff 
of combination engincer-sales managers. 

About 60% of the present distribu- 
tors are already engineers by trade, but 
more will be needed. as Baker-Raulang 
works toward its goal of complete, mate- 
rials-handling systems. This will require 
more careful supervision of distribu- 
tors, as well as an expanded field service 
staff to give enginecring help. 

Distributors will have to offer more 
in the way of replacement parts and 
repair scrvice, too. Now only about 
40% handles replacement parts, though 
all have some kind of service setup 
Electric trucks require little service, but 
gas trucks call for considerable mainte- 
nance and repair. Since Baker-Raulang 
brought out a gas-powered truck early 
this vear, it is pushing distributors to 
carry replacements parts. 
¢ Raised Sights—lThough Baker-Rau- 
lang gained onlv a few distribution out- 
lets in buving Lull, it expects the sub- 
sidiary (known as Baker-Lull Corp.) to 
add $4 million to this year’s anticipated 
$10-million in sales. Last year, Baker- 
Raulang sales were $8,157,560, a record 
for the company. Next vear could be 
even better, officials believe, since the 
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No matter where it's bound 
SHIP IT WIREBOUND! 
and Slash Damage Claims 


If damage claims are giving you trouble... 
look into Wirebound Boxes or Crates. 
Wirebounds give your product better 
protection because they are tailor-made for 
the contents — strongly built to take it. 
Their high strength steel and resilient 
wood construction absorbs jars and jolts — 
protects without adding costly weight. 

No matter what your product's size, shape 
or weight, Wirebound design flexibility 
provides countless combinations that will 
carry the most difficult loads. So, if you 
want to slash damage claims and assure 
safe arrival — be sure to ship Wirebound. 
Get the whole safety-in-shipping story 
from a Wirebound Sales Engineer. 


MAIL THIS COUPON Mow [ 





WIREBOUND BOX MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Room 1100, 327 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


(CD Have a sales engineer give me the whole story 
C Send me a copy of “What to Expect from Wirebounds”’ 
Firm Nome. 


Addrace 

















modular 


FREE-STANDING 


PARTITIONS : _— Fleer connectors anchor standard 


Technipian partitions to any type of floor 


for PRIVATE OFFICES 
and EXECUTIVE SUITES 


PARTITIONED enclosures for private offices, execu- 
tive suites and departments are readily provided 
with new Techniplan floor connectors for standard 
interlocking steel partitions. This now affords com- 
plete uniformity throughout the offices. 


ANY DESIRED clegree of privacy is available—with 
upper partition sections of steel, clear glass, figured 
or frosted glass, or sound-conditioned panels. 
These sections are also interchangeable. 


REARRANGEMENTS are readily made by disconnect- 
ing the anchors and reassembling in the altered 
arrangement. Work stations may be interlocked 
with free-standing partitions if desired. 


wuNnoreds of businesses of all types and sizes have 
converted their offices to Techniplan—highest user 
satisfaction expressed without a dissenting vote. 
Ask about Techniplan installations near you, 


TECHNIPLAN is displayed, demonstrated and sold 
by Globe-Wernicke dealers listed in your classi- 
fied ‘phone book under “Office Equipment.” 





Engineering Specialists in 
Office Equipment, Systems 
and Visible Records 


« 


vAath S “ 4 
Basic Technipian “'L"’ modular 
work station — interchangeable 
job-fitted worker facilities 


ho = 
3 a ; 


whe Y 
One of innumerable arrange- 
ments of Techniplan work sta- 
tions —easily rearranged 


Complete 
details in this 
catalog sent 
free upon re- 
quest; please 
use letterhead. 
Address 

Dept. 10-B 








Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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Baker-Lull plant is capable of an annual 
volume of $8-million and has a $5-mil- 
lion backlog. 

Baker-Lull offers products in two of 
the fastest-growing areas of the mate- 
rials-handling field—bulk handling 
equipment and front-end attachments. 
Although it is familiar in construction 
work, bulk-handling is relatively new to 
the matcrials-handling field. 

The Baker-Lull ‘Tractorloaders are 
heavy-duty tractors equipped with either 
bucket or forks. Because they use high , 
flotation tires and four-wheel drive and 
stecring, they are said to equal or ex- 
ceed performance of crawler tractors, 
especially over smooth terrain. Previ- 
ously, Baker-Raulang offered no pneu- 
matic-tired equipment. 

Attachments to make trucks more 
versatile are being pushed bv almost 
every industrial truck maker, since they 
permit trucks to handle many types of 
loads where pallets are not economical 
or feasible. Though Baker-Rauling has 
a line of front-end attachments, Baker- 
Lull offers an even wider selection. 
¢Sky’s the Limit—Growth potential 
of the industrial truck market is enough 
to make any manufacturer's mouth 
water. Right now, about 156,000 pow- 
ered trucks are in use. 

The industry figures that if U.S. 
production remains at current levels, 
the saturation point won't be reached 
short of 500,000 units. Beyond that, 
there will still be the replacement 
market. 

Shipments of the industry so far this 
year arc up 13.3%, though orders 
booked and backlogs are way down, 
largely due to the cutback in military 
buying. Last year, for example, the gas 
and electric truck makers booked or- 
ders for 6,782 units in the first six 
months. This vear, orders booked in 
the same period are down to 2,785. 
Backlog on June 30 last year was 6,173 
units, while this year it is only 3,078 
units. ‘his year will wind up a little 
better than last as far as sales (ship- 
ments) are concerned, SINnCC MaKCTS are 
still working off their backlogs. But 
next year will probably be down. Just 
the same, the industry savs civilian or- 
ders are up 10%-14% over those of 
last year. 

So far, gas-powered trucks have the 
edge over the electrics with about twice 
as many gas units as clectrics in use. 
Last year about 10,000 electric trucks 
and nearly 20,000 gas trucks were 
shipped. Motorized hand trucks (called 
“walkies” because they are guided by 
hand), accounted for another 6,000 
units, 

Fork trucks are by far the most 
popular type of industrial truck, ac- 
counted for about 80% of last year’s 
sales. ‘Tractor trucks came next with 
8%, platform type with 7% and crane 
type, 5%. 
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Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


TEST FIRE in an airplane hangar shoots up from under mock airplane wing. 


Putting the squeeze on a fire 


The fire in the airplane hangar 
above might have raged on indefi- 
nitely if it weren’t for mists of 
Rockwood FogFOAM 

In a hangar fire, an airplane’s 
wings can cover the pool of flaming 
gasoline that spreads across the 
floor thus preventing ordinary 
sprinkler systems from dousing the 
flames. And a single plane can 
carry up to 12,000 gallons of high- 
octane aviation 

The Socueea FogFOAM 
mists, however, discharged out 
from the ceiling to form a fast 


flowing mass of FOAM on the 
floor that encircled the gas and 
literally squeezed out the fire! 


What’s more, they absorbed smoke ° 


as they drifted down, left the walls 
free from smudge. 

Rockwood FogFOAM is a mix- 
ture of 97 parts water and 3 parts 
special Rockwood FOAM liquid. 
It seals off oxygen, uses far less 
water than ordinary fire-fighting 
equipment and is typical of the 
way in which Rockwood engineers 
water to cut fire losses. 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 
ee? Engineers Water . . . to Cut Fire Losses 





How Rockwood 


Engineers Water 
to Cut Fire Losses 


THESE LIQUID PETROLEUM GAS TANKS get 
speedy protection from a specially con 
structed automatic Rockwood WaterF OG 
system. It blankets them in instants with 
a fire-smothering steam — a spectacular 
fire protection. 














THIS REMARKABLE ROCKWOOD WaterFOG 
SPRINKLER HEAD makes amazing 
WaterFOG protection available for con- 
ventional sprinkler systems in all types of 
buildings. 


SEND FOR THIS INFORMATIVE BOOKLET 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 
112 HARLOW STREET 

WORCESTER 5, MASS. 

Please send me the 12-page, illustrated 
booklet, “15 Types of Fire Protection,” 
giving actual case histories of different 
types of fire control. 


Name 


Company 


Street 


a Stat 












ings for men close to the top. 


Bidding for Executives Is Lively, High 


@ Expansion of business has created more open- 


@ Fears of tighter markets make companies want 


higher quality in both sales and research. 


@ With offers becoming generous, more manage- 


ment men are looking for new jobs, more security. 


Postwar business, constantly expand- 
ing, has developed an insatiable appe- 
tite for more executive talent, Of late, 
too, the thought that business may get 
tougher has whetted the yen for higher 
quality as well as greater quantity. On 
top of this, the executives themselves 
have developed a mighty urge for better 
jobs and more money and more security 
under the squeeze of the income tax. 

These pressures have combined to 
create considerable turnover at the 
higher levels of business. ‘There is brisk 
bidding for the services of top hands, 
especially in sales and engineering. And 
brisk questing for top jobs, too 
¢ The Market—lake a look at some 
examples from the files of such top- 
management consultants as Booz, Allen 
& Ilamilton, John L. Handy and 
others 

A household utilities company with 
$100-million annual sales is on the 
prowl for a research and development 
vice-president, and will go as high as 
$50,000 a year to get the right man. 
ven small to medium companies are 
offering $158,000 to $20,000 for engi- 
necring executives, and will go to 
$30,000 and over for a really outstand- 
ing man, 

Many companies are looking for 
presidents, with high-opening bids. Sev- 
cral outfits in the $40-million to $45- 
million sales bracket have offered from 
$60,000 to $125,000 in total remunera- 
tion including pension and stock-option 
fringes. In companies of the $90-mil 
lion class, the bait went clear up to 
$160,000 to snare a head man 

There is lively bidding for other 
tvpes of general management men, A 
semi-autonomous division of a large 
company—the division itself has sales 
that range from $50-million to $60.- 
million—now has a standing offer to 
pav a general manager $40,000 to 
$50,000, 
¢ Variables—Bids for specialized execu- 
tives, of course, vary with the impor- 
tance of their particular function to a 
company. Thus, sales are rela- 


given 
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tively unimportant to one subsidiary 
whose parent company absorbs 80% 
of its $120-million business. As a re- 
sult, the subsidiary bid a modest $25,- 
000 for a sales vice-president, but went 
up to $47,000 for a manufacturing v-p. 
Another variable factor is the degree 

of supervision to which an operating 
executive may be subjected. A $5- 
million-sales company is offering only 
$20,000 to $25,000 for a new president. 
That's because the company is sub- 
sidiary to two others in a 50-50 part- 
nership, and the parents intend to do 
most of the decision-making. 
¢ Going High—An outstanding feature 
of the lively top-job market is the reali- 
zation, at last, & small companies that 
they must raise their sights sharply to 
get the men they need to buck major 
league competition. Hlere’s a list of 
current standing bids made by smaller 
companies: 

¢ An outfit with $12-million sales 
will go as high as $60,000 for a presi- 
dent—and will throw in a stock bonus 
plan. 

¢ Another $12-million company 
wants an exccutive vice-president who 
will step up into the presidency in a 
vear or two. It is offering $45,000 to 
$50,000, with a stock purchase plan. 


eA $6-million-sales coacern — is 


waving $20,000 at prospective sales 
managers. 
¢ There’s $25,000-a-vear waiting 


for a research director at an $1 8-million 
concem. 

eA company with $11-million 
sales will put up $30,000 for a sales 
vice-president. ‘That matches the salary 
for the same job being paid by a com- 
petitor with twice as much business. 
¢ Quality—W idespread expansion of 
business is no doubt the principal fac- 
tor behind the big hunt for executives. 
But the quality factor enters into it, 
too. Since the war, the art of salesman- 
ship has consisted to a considerable 
extent in sitting at a desk and fending 
off excess orders. Now, with many com- 
panics figuring that selling may soon be 


a synonym for scratching, and scratch- 
ing hard, more and more top execu- 
tives are wondering whether they aren't 
carrying dead wood in the sales depart- 
ment. 

Similarly, management is trying to 
key up its research and engineering dc 
partments with new men will 
come up with new products, 
old ones to a high shine. 

These trends are reflected in the 
company requests for new personnel 
that reach the major consultants. Booz, 
Allen, & Hamilton report that sales 
and research-development ar 
ahead of all other types of manage 


who 


or bring 


running 


ment. John L. Handy, a New York 
management consultant whose office 
has dealt—for placement or advice 


with some 150,000 executives in 30 
years, concurs. Handy says requests 
now rank in this order: (1) sales; (2) re 


search and development; gencral 
management; (+) manufacturing 

¢ Moving Around—The rising demand, 
coupled with a rising offer, has created a 
restlessness among the executives them- 
selves. Booz, Allen & Hamilton reports 
that in one recent month 26 presidents 
of companies—outfits that ranged from 
small up to $100-million-sales—indi- 
cated that they would be glad to move 
into a top slot somewhere else. It all 
adds up to a high turnover rate at top 
levels (BW—May2’53,p118). 
¢Fringes—The steep rates of _ per- 
sonal income taxes have brought other 


changes in the executive picture. ‘There 
are on record today some top men in 
the $75,000 to $100,000 category who 


would be willing to step down to $50,- 
000 salaries, if they could sweeten out 
the lower figure with stock options and 
other fringe benefits that are immunc 
in whole or in part to the tax collector. 


Companies, in many Cases, are taking 
the same line, broadening out their 
compensation scales to include various 
tvpes of pensions and the lik BW 


Oct.4’52,p111). Sometimes fringes are 
as negotiable as salary itself. lake the 
case of the president of a company with 
30-million sales. He held out for and 


received an option to buy 50,000 shares 
of company stock. The market price 
already as shot up to the point where 
the president has a paper profit of 
$330,000 after taxes. But he must 
wait out the two-vear holding period 
under the restricted option tax law 
before he can realize that gain. It 


would take a mighty salary to add up 
to that sum—after income tax 
Stock options and other forms of 
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You know you’re on the right track 


Director of destinations, the towerman deftly 
sorts out traffic... fans it out far and wide, so 
that the right shipments get to the right places 
at the right time. 

The same practiced precision goes into traffic 
control in the modern mills at Bristol. Here 
every operation is safe in hands that have the 
same deft touch ... that keep things moving so 
that every shipment of Brass sheet, rod and wire 
gets through to its destination without switch- 


ing, sidetracking, or running behind time. 
And this is just part of what is meant by 
“Bristol-Fashion”. 


The BristoL Brass CORPORATION, makers of 
Brass since 1850 in Bristol, Conn. Offices or 
warehouses in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Day- 
ton, Detroit, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Providence, Rochester. 


"Gritel Feahin muons Bross dt ite Best” 








Block joint insulation has to be extra tough to with- > 
stand the pounding shock and stresses of modern high 
speed railroading . . . and Taylor Block Joint Insulation 
is ideally suited for the job. It is extremely tough, has 
long wearing qualities and excellent insulating charac- 
teristics. Taylor end posts, washers, washer plates, 
head pieces, base pieces and bushings are built to AAR 
specifications. They are fabricated accurately for easy 
installation. 


4 You will find Taylor Laminated Plastics and Vul- 
canized Fibre doing all sorts of jobs for motive power 
too. One application is top sticks on motors and genera- 
tors. Another is the bushing in this brush holder for a 
Diesel road switcher. The bushing is Taylor Grade LE 
Laminated Plastic . . . a fine weave, lightweight cotton 
fabric bonded with phenolic resin. It has excellent 
electrical characteristics. Tensile, flexural and impact 
strengths are high. It is dimensionally stable, moisture 
resistant and easy to machine. 


uses Taylor Fibre and Laminates 


<q When the crossing signal flashes, many grades of 
Taylor materials go to work in the automatic operating 
mechanisms. . . assuring long, dependable service that 
is so essential to safety. In this relay case the relay and 
wire tags are Taylor Vulcanized Fibre, selected for 
durability and neatness. Taylor Grade X X,a paper base 
phenolic laminate, is used for rectifier bushings, ter- 
minal blocks and the insulating bushing for the adjust- 
able resistance unit. Grade XX has good electrical 
properties, moisture resistance and dimensional stabil- 
ity. Dielectric strength is retained even after long 
exposure to high humidity. Other components using 
Taylor materials include the transformer bushing, relay 
coil washers, flashing relay support insulation . . . each 
material being selected for the physical, mechanical and 
electrical properties best suited for the application. 


Vulcanized Fibre, Phenol, Melamine and Silicone 
Laminates are indispensable to the railroader and to the 
designer of railroad equipment. These Taylor materials 
are available in a wide range of electrical and mechanical 
qualities that can help your staff in many of their 
design, manufacturing and operational problems. In 
addition, Taylor engineers and railroad specialists are 
well qualified by experience to assist in selecting the 
Taylor materials that are best suited to your require- 
ments. 


Taylor facilities are geared to meet your production 


schedules . . . whether you buy raw stocks of sheets, 
tubes, rolls or rods . . . or specially fabricated parts. 


For Your Staff—Factual and informative Taylor ad- 
vertising is being directed to your engineering and pur- 
chasing departments to help them become familiar with 
the ways Taylor materials can help you produce better 
products at lower costs. 


For Your Files—A comprehensive booklet to help you 
learn more about how and why Taylor products can be 
put to profitable use in your products. Write today. 
Taylor Fibre Co.—Norristown, Pennsylvania ot La 
Verne, California. 


Branch offices in Asheville, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Dayton, Detroit, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, 
New York City, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rochester, St. 
Louis and Tolland, Connecticut. Distributors in Grand 
Prairie and Houston, Texas; New Orleans, Louisiana; 
and Toronto, Ontario. 


TAYLOR 


Laminated Plastics 
Vutcanized Fibre 





RANSBURG NO. 2 PROCESS, an 
ing development in electrostatic spray 


painting. 


Spray painting is no longer a hit or miss proposition. It's a science 
with the Ransburg No. 2 Process. There is NO OVERSPRAY .TO 
BE EXHAUSTED ... NO COMPRESSED AIR IS USED... NO 
OPERATOR SKILL REQUIRED. 


Manufacturers of a variety of products report new efficiency 
percentages never before thought possible .. . efficiencies in the 
high nineties. With the RANSBURG NO. 2 PROCESS, they are 
getting increased production, higher quality work, and large 
savings in matericls, manpower and money. 


WHO CAN USE IT? Almost anyone who produces painted or 
coated products. Whatever your product might be, if your pro- 
duction volume justifies conveyorized painting, it's possible that 
the Ransburg No. 2 Process will do the job better ... and for a 
fraction of your present costs. 


May we send you a copy of our brochure which 
ea describes the Ransburg No. 2 Process in detail? 
it also shows production installations in plants 


throughout the country. 


7 ELECTRO-COATING CORP. 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 





“.. .@ president, earning 
$100,000 a year, was $100,- 
000 in debt .. .” 


EXECUTIVE HUNT starts on p. 114 


nonsalary compensation work both 
ways, of course. They may provide the 
incentive necessary to make an exccu- 
tive switch jobs. But where they are 
in effect they tend to lock the top men 
into their jobs. An executive will think 
a long time before he makes a switch 
that involves sacrificing his interest in 
a good pension program or a choice 
stock option. 

Court decisions and new state laws 
have been easing the path for directors 
in making this sort of bid for the ex- 
ecutives they want. ‘The latest such 
law in Delaware gives directors a freer 
hand in granting stock options to ex 
ecutives (BW—Aug.8’53,p99) 

Insurance plans are also being loos 
ened up, permitting companies to give 
greater coverage to executives (page 
120); and management men are hold 
ing out for larger policies. One presi- 
dent recently demanded 50,000 
policy in group insurance before taking 
a $75,000 a year post 
¢ Mapping: the Future—l'xccutives in 
general are doing a lot more thinking 
these days about organizing their fu 
tures in terms other than salary. In 
this, they are getting help from a num 
ber of organizations sct up to provide 
counsel on the intricacies of indirect 
compensation, 

lor example, Handy runs the Career 
Planning Institute, which is set up to 
help executives 30 years old or more, 
who earn $10,000 or bett Handy 
got the idea from hearing some hor- 
rible examples of nonplanning. Onc 
financial vice-president, carning $40, 
000 a vear, found himself at age 60 
getting close to retirement—with no 
savings at all. And a president, earning 
$100,000 a vear was $100,000 in debt 

Ihe idea of CPI is to work out the 
executive's personal financial problems, 
leaving him free t» brood over his job 
Handy or his associates spend 20 hours 
talking with the client, then show him 
the compensation plan that they be- 
lieve will give him the most take-home 
pay. 

Armed with this advice, the execu- 
tive can dicker more effectively with a 
company. Take the case of an execu- 
tive vice-president who consulted CPI 


| and then asked his company what plans 


it had for his financial future. The 
company said he was in for a straight 
salary boost, with no fringes. As a re- 
sult, the executive changed jobs, mov- 
ing to another company that offered 
him a stock option plan on top of his 
salary. 
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This hotee inakes 
everyone hervous! 


Relax with nolse-quieting 


FIBRETONE * 


Acoustical Ceilings: 


{anville, the pioneer in sound control, 
recommends Fibretone Acoustical Panels 
to reduce disturbing noise at low cost 


Fibretone Panels 
are easily installed over new or 
existing construction. 


JOHNS MANVILLE 


JM 


PRODUCTS 


Because DISTRACTING NOISE is so 
harmful to efficient business operation, 
practically all new building specifica- 
tions include acoustical ceilings for 
sound absorption. However, just be- 
cause your present building was con- 
structed before sound control became 
an established science, there is no 
reason for you to be handicapped by 
noise. You can have a Johns-Manville 
Acoustical Ceiling quickly installed 
over your present ceiling. 
Johns-Manville FIBRETONE offers 
an acoustical ceiling which is highly 
efficient yet modest in cost. It con- 
sists of 12” square panels of sound- 
absorbing materials in which hundreds 
of small holes have been drilled. These 


holes act as “noise-traps” where sound 
energy is dissipated. Fibretone is pre- 
decorated, can be painted and repainted, 
and is available with a flame-resistant 
finish. 

Other J-M Acoustical Ceilings include 
Permacoustic*, a textured noncombus- 
tibletile with great architectural appeal; 
Transite*, perforated acoustical panels; 
and Sanacoustic*, perforated metal 
panels backed with a noncombustible, 
sound-absorbing element. 


For a complete survey by a J-M acous- 
tical expert, or for a free book entitled 
“Sound Control,” write Johns-Manville, 
Box 158, Dept. BW, New York 16, 
N. Y. In Canada, write 199 Bay Street, 


Toronto 1, Ontario, Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Johns-Manville 


40 years of leadership in the manufacture of acoustical materials 
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BSE DIFFERENT! 
BEA 
WORLD TRAVELER 


A PAL ‘ROUND-THE-WORLD 
AIR TRIP is a travel experience 
unmatched for variety, cultural 
interest and vacation pleasure. 
More and more discriminating 
travelers are learning that it's 
better to “Go and return on a 
one way ticket.” 


You can fly around the world 
for less than $1800 via PAL and 
connecting airlines. 


* Dependable DC-6B and DC-6 
Sleeper Planes 

* Famed PAL “Honored Guest" 
service 

* Complimentary cocktails and 
delicious hot meals. 


Get full particulars from your Travel 
Agent or 


Puiuippine Ain Lines 


roure of tHe OrientStar- 


SPANNING % OF THE WORLD 


THE TISSOT AUTOMATIC NAVIGATOR WaTCH 


18 THE OFFICIAL Time PIECE OF PHILIPPINE Ale LINES 


NEW YORK * WASHINGTON, D.C. 
CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO 
*. LOS ANGELES * HONOLULU — 
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Insurance Sweetens Salary 


More and more companies are supplementing exec- 
utives’ pay by setting higher ceilings on group insurance 
life policies and providing other kinds of protection. 


It’s obvious there is no letup in the 
continuing heavy demand for executives 
(page 114), and the need to hold onto 
the birds already in hand. Just as ob- 
viously, because of high personal in- 
come taxes, rewards other than salary 
can go a long way toward keeping 
executives happy. 

A whole ralt of new schemes to make 
management jobs more attractive has 
been devised in the past few years 
(BW—Apr.7'53,p45). 

Now insurance is rapidly moving to 
the fore as a nonsalary means of hold- 
ing onto executives and attracting new 
ones. 

More and more companies are taking 
a look at their group insurance programs 
with an eye to making them better 
supplements to executive pay 
¢ Variable—The programs take various 
forms, but essentially they are linked 
to life insurance policies and health 
and disability plans. There are several 
reasons for this: 

e The present law gives tax ad- 
vantages to both the company and the 
executive. 

e The states are liberalizing the 
maximum coverage for individuals in 
group insurance plans. 

¢ Insurance companies themselves, 
especially some of the major writers of 
group policies, are more willing to 
boost top limits on coverage 

¢ A number of new methods are 
being tried for using insurance to pro- 
tect (1) an executive's family, thus re- 
lieving him of many estate-building 
worries, and (2) his own income-pro- 
ducing power in case his health deteri- 
orates. 

Together, these add up to a potent— 
and relatively cheap—way to ease the 
after-tax worries of higher-paid man- 
agement. ' 


1. Group Insurance 


Group insurance as a form of em 
ployee benefit was originated about 
40 vears ago. Because of changes 
in insurance company policies and in 
state regulations this idea has now 
moved much further into the area of 
special treatment for executives 

In New York, for instance, a $20,000 
limit on the amount of an 
executive could get under a group life 
policy was removed in 1952. There is 
no ceiling now, and a number of com 
panies are revising their programs up 
ward. 


mnsurance 


Here’s what has happened in one 
New York firm that employs about 
500 people. The top limit on its term 
policies was $20,000. ‘That's been 
changed now so that the two dozen top 
executives have $100,000 policies under 
the group plan. The original under- 
writing company boosted its share of 
that $100,000 risk on each executive 
to $25,000. Half a dozen other com 
panies agreed to split up the rest of the 
risk. 

Under the group life arrangement, it 
costs the company $18 for every $1,000 
worth of insurance; that’s $1,800 a year 
for each of its top executive group. 

The premiums paid by the company 
are (1) tax-free to the executive and 
(2) deductible as a business expense by 
the corporation. And _ the benefits 
aren't taxable as income, coming under 
the Federal estate law 

This gives each top-level executive 
sizable boost toward forming an estate 

more than he cumulate 

through after-tax savings on any nor 
mal salarv boost. 
e No Examination—An important fea 
ture for executives—who usually get to 
the salarv brackets wher« induce 
ments are attractive only after they 
reach middle age—is that such policies 
can be written without medical exami 
nations if the group is big enough to 
qualify. 

(he American Management Assn., 
which made a survey of group insurance 
plans last month, cites another com 
pany operating in New York that 
lifted its top limit from $20,000 to 
$100,000 for executives earning over 
$50,000. 
¢ Ceilings—A_ breakdown of 
companies checked by AMA 
them had some sort of group 
policies—showed 24 with ceilings 
low $25,000. That would indicate 
there is still plenty of room for com 
panies to sweeten their insurance pro 
grams for top level people 

That’s the trend now, 
National Assn. of Life 
would like to sce a definit 
tablished in all states. It want: 
000 limit, or one and one-half 
an executive’s annual salar 
is smaller. 

It frowns on whale-sized group insur 
ance policies for three r ns. First 

e Thev might very v educe the 
individual insurance mar! 

e Executives might me to de 
pend entirely on group t 


could = a 


su h 


the 38 
all of 
life 


be 


ilthough the 
Underwriters 
ceiling es 
a $40, 
times 
whichever 


! poli iC 
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W! WALLKYD 


Chemistry’s Wonder Alkyd for Wall Enamels 


THE YEAR'S MOST STARTLING NEWS IN WALL ENAMELS! 


THEY “BREEZE” ON WITH BRUSH OR ROLLER...PRODUCE REMARKABLE RESULTS FOR 
ANYONE...DRY FAST...WASH EASILY AND REPEATEDLY...LOOK LIKE VELVET FOR YEARS 








Now, the same basic ingredient (alkyd resin) that gives the 
sprayed-on, baked enamel finish on your car, refrigerator, 
stove and washing machine such outstanding wear-and-water- 
resistance is available in wall enamels for your home. 


It’s called WALLKYD. And it’s the finest liquid ever devel- 
oped for flat wall enamels... alkyd resin .. . in new, easy-to- 
apply, air-drying form. 


WALLKYD-base wall enamels give you more advantages 
than any other type in paint history. 


A snap to put on! Easily applied . .. whether you, or a 
painter or decorator, do the job. You'll marvel et the result... 
so smooth, so free of brush or roller marks, laps, runs, sags. 


Fast-drying! You can paint in the morning and replace furni- 
ture and drapes the same evening. No prolonged “tender” 
period ... next day the surface is tough enough to be washed 
if accidentally soiled. 


Simple to wash! Fingerprints, chalk, pencil and crayon 
marks, dirt smudges, dust accumulations come off quickly 
with soap and water ... over and over again. 


Apply to any surface ... walls, ceilings, trim ... plaster, 
wallboard, metal, wood. 


Exceptional covering properties! You get better surface 


covering per coat. For solvent-thinned WALLKYD-base fin- 
ishes contain more pigrient and color (more paint) per gallon. 





Matchless beauty! You enjoy richer tones and smoother, 
more velvety beauty over a much longer time . . . with greater 
resistance to scratching, marring and chipping. 


No objectionable “fresh paint” smell! No strong, irritating 
fumes to burn the eyes or sting the nose and throat. 


This amazing array of features should lead you to one con- 
clusion: Insist on a wall enamel made with WALLKYD. 
We'll gladly send you a list of the paint makers using it. 


WALLKYD exterior paint jobs, too, 
look better . . . last longer! 
Home owners want outside paints to last 
as long as possible so that their biggest 
investment in painting...a painter's labor 
or their own time...goes much further 
That's why more and more manufacturers 
of exterior paints are adding WALLKYD 

to their formulations. 


Demand a Brand made with WALLKYD 


To get full advantage of the 
many improved properties im- 
parted by WALLKYD, today’s q ALKYD 
FLAT WALL 
ENAMEL 


WALLKYD 


finest alkyd for flat wall enam- 
els, make sure the manufac- 
turer guorantees a minimum 
of 85% WALLKYD in his ‘‘ve- 
hicle solids’. 


Creative Chemistry ... Your Partner in Progress 


REIGHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Producer of WALLKYD — and other synthetic resins for the paint, printing ink, paper, plywood, textile and foundry industries. 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS CUT OVERHEAD 


With Fire losses mounting, insur- 
ance rates are bound to stay high. 
This burden can be greatly reduced 
with GLoBe Automatic Sprinklers. 
After installation, insurance sav- 
ings often pay for the system in 4 
to 8 years. Ask for full details. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 





Motor Repairman 
Protects Against Overloads 
With KLIXON Protectors 


STAMFORD, CONN.;: William R. Palmer, Jr., 
owner of Palmer's Electric Motor Repair Shop, 
speaks from many years of experience in repairing 
motors. 


“It has been our experience as electric motor repair 
specialists, that equipping motors with Klixon 
motor protectors has greatly lessened the number of 
motor burnouts due to overloading.” 


The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is built into the 
motor by the motor manufacturer. In such equip- 
ment as refrigerators, oil 
burners, washing machines, 
etc., they keep motors work- 
ing by preventing burnouts, 
If you would like increased 
customer-preference, re- 
duced service calls and mini- 
mized repairs and replace- 
ments, it will pay you well 
to ask for equipment with 
KLIXON Protectors. 


SPENCER THERMOSTAT 


I us Div. of Metals & Controls Corp. 
x 2609 FOREST STREET 


ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


Manual reset 
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. . . cost to the com- 
pany is deductible, the 
benefits are tax free to 
the employee . . .” 

EXECUTIVE LURES starts on p. 120 


in which they have no vested interest. 
That could leave them with no protec- 
tron if they quit the company, since 
conversion costs can be prohibitive on 
big policies. 

¢ NALU is afraid that if group in- 
surance goes too far it might very well 
affect the tax status of such benefits. 

Even so, many states still have no 
ceilings on group insurance. Among 
them are those = the most of the large 
companies are incorporated. Excep- 
tions are Ohio, New Jersey; and Wis- 
consin, where the $20,000 limit still 
applics. Pennsylvania and Connecticut 
have recently boosted their limits from 
$20,000 to $40,000. 

If current insurance thinking pre- 
vails, all these states will probably end 
up with $40,000 limits. States with no 
limits are being urged to clamp on the 
NALU-sponsored standard. Companies 
that already have group policies with 
limits higher than $40,000 undoubtedly 
can continue those in force, even if a 
ceiling is imposed later. 

Another finding of the AMA survey 
was that more than half of the com- 
panics carried accidental death and loss 
of limbs policies for its management 
people. This would cover such hazards 
as travel accidents—cither on common 
carriers Or any other type of travel—up 
to $25,000 or sometimes more. 


ll. Other Plans 
Besides life policies, the AMA lists 


seven other types of insurance being 
provided for executives. They range 
from hospitalization, which almost all 
companies now have, down through 
protection for specific diseases such as 
polio. 

One other type that is gaining a lot 
of favor now is catastrophe insurance 
for major medical expenses. It is simi- 
lar to deductible collision insurance for 
your car (BW—Jun.21°52,p1 38). 

After the first $300, sav, of medical 
expense, the catastrophe policy cuts in 
and pays 75%-80% of the additional 
cost up to a maximum of perhaps 
$10,000. 

The cost to the company varies 
widely depending on factors such as 
who’s covered, salary level (since medi- 
cal charges are often based on salary), 
and average age. It might be as low 
as $1.50 a month for each individual 
or as high as $8. 

In any event, though, the cost to the 
company is deductible as a business 


expense and the benefits are tax free 
to the employee. 

Ostheimer & Co., Philadelphia con- 
sultants on insurance and pension prob- 
lems, says this type of coverage is grow- 
ing rapidly. It is largely confined to 
executives, although there's a trend, in 
the Midwest, to cover all employees. 
e Salary Continuance—E ver with hos- 
pital, ordinary medical, and catastrophe 
insurance, there’s still a gap that worries 
a lot of executives who have raised their 
standard of living to a where 
fairly. substantial income cach year is 
required. They are asking: What hap 
pens if I get sick so I can’t work for a 
long period? If the illness lasts long 
enough, the company can’t afford to 
continue an executive’s salary and any 
savings are quickly eaten away 

For temporary disability, companies 
usually have some form of insured bene 
fits or salary continuance policy. But 
at best, these are unlikely to take care 
of an executive for more than a year. 
An executive out of action for two, 
three, five, or 10 years has little protec- 
tion. 

There are at least two insurance plans 
in effect now that take care of this con- 
tingency. One has been written for 
Ford Motor Co., the other for Os- 
theimer & Co. for its own 
ment people. Provident Life & Acci- 
dent Insurance Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., is the underwriter for both. 

Here’s the way such a plan might 

work: Yearly payments up to $10,000 
for a 10-year period are provided for a 
fairly large group of management peo- 
ple. For executives too to work, 
payments start at the end of, say, the 
first six months. They would pick up 
where ordinary disability payment or 
salary continuance ends. 
e Tax Free—Premiums paid by the 
company are deductible and arent in 
come to the executives. In addition, no 
tax is paid on any benefits. So at the 
top, an executive could be getting 
$10,000 tax free. The cost to the com 
pany—not counting its deductibility 
feature—might run around $4.50 a 
month for each $100 of monthly in- 
come provided—$54 a year to bring in 
come to the disabled exccutive of 
$1,200. 

Ostheimer & Co. thinks this is a 
form of insurance that will become in 
creasingly popular over the next coup 
of years. Few insurance companies are 
ready to write such policies, but that is 
likely to change. 

One cautionary point that both 
AMA and Ostheimer & Co. make to 
management is this: Because of the 
relatively new developments in the 
group insurance field, tax aspects 
aren’t clear. The old Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue (now the Internal Revenue 
Service) has made few if any rulings 
that can be applied generally 


point 


manage- 
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Put this magic ingredient into your products 


to make them better, safer, lighter, stronger! 


The same reasons why your wife invests in 
today’s new curtains and draperies made 
from glass fibers are equally important to 
you, as a businessman. 

For this wonder material, with all of 
its remarkable properties, is being manu- 
factured to a high degree of quality for use 
in hundreds of products by one of the glass 
industry's pioneers—Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company. 

If you use rubber, plastics or any varia- 
tion of these materials—tapes or cordage— 
fabrics—insulation to contain heat or cold 


GLASS PAINTS 


. Sa St Si cats 


GLASS « 


—or countless other materials, you'll find 
that Pittsburgh Fiber Glass Yarns or Super- 
fine insulation will add new features to 
your product’s efficiency and function, 
Accept our invitation for a no-cost in- 
spection and test of Pittsburgh Fiber Glass 
for your product. Simply write our execu- 
tive or district offices for arrangements. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Fiber 
Glass Division, 420 Fort Duquesne Boule- 
vard, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. District Sales 
Offices: Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit, New York and Washington, D.C, 


CHEMICALS + BRUSHES 


rim FE Slt Asa 


Pittsburgh Fiber Glass Yarns 
are pat kaged for all textile 
machinery and made in stand- 
ard 150’s, 225’s, 450’s and 
900's, twisted and plied for 
any wanted build-up, 


Pittsburgh Superfine insu- 
lation is made in a range of 
densities, grades, thicknesses 
and blanket roll sizes, with a 
variety of binders and fac- 
ings available, 


PLASTICS 


COMPANY 

















BEARING 22315 


a 


This is the Spherical Roller 
Bearing design originated 
by SCS” more than thirty 
years ago. The cross-sec- 
tion shows how the integral 
inner ring flanges, and the 
undercuts adjacent thereto, 
limit the effective length of 
the rollers. 





KS 








BE ms 


BEARING 22315-C 


Here is the latest S(Sf" improvement, a revolu- 
tionary advance in design. Effective roller guiding 
is accomplished by means of a separate ring. This 
eliminates the need for undercuts! This type of 
guide ring permits the rollers to take the position 
which their contact with the rings dictates. This 
assures uniform load distribution over the entire 
length of the longer rollers at all times. Result — 
greatly increased capacity and life. 








Another sr first’ 


Now, an SKF improvement 
in the internal design 
of Spherical Roller Bearings provides 


257% to 507 increased capacity 
2 to 3% times increased gervieo life 


Your design engineers can get complete technical 
data about these and additional advantages of 
SACS improved Spherical Roller Bearings 

by asking for 20S Builetin No. 365-5. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
— manufacturers of HUF and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 





Two things have made this new development possible. 
First, years of progressive engineering by SOs 
— originators of the Spherical Roller Bearing 

Second — and equally important — the co-operation of 
S08" customers who, over a four year period, helped 
prove these performance facts by using thousands of 
these bearings in their own equipment 


B A LL A N D - ‘@) L L E R s) EA ke | N G S This engineering teamwork between | and all ine 


dustry is an important reason why industry prefers 
© 1953 — SKF inoustries, inc 1206 





Fir plywood parts boxes and bins 
are low in cost, light-weight 
... @asy to handle, hard to hurt 


STRONG, light, durable fir plywood pays 
off in long-range economy for parts 
boxes, bins, tool chests, portable lockers, 
They're easier to build with plywood. 
Fir plywood is real wood. Requires no 
special tools. Works easily, permits cus- 
tom-planning to meet exact needs, 
Plywood won't split, crack, dent, 
puncture, Resists wear and scuffing. 
Strong! Pound for pound, one of the 
strongest materials known, Factory-sea- 
soned, never green, Panels are exact size, 
dimensionally stable. Find out how ply- 
wood can save you money. Write Doug- 
las Fir Plywood Assn., Tacoma 2, Wn. 


ir Plywood 


Industry trademarks are your guide, guard 
and assurance of DFPA quality-tested plywood 


Nee’ Tt interior tne tor in. A apg@im Oa.) 
door or structural uses; 2. Ex- ° 


terior-type for uses exposed to 
water or weather; EXT-DFPA on 
pane! edge means 100% water- 
proof give. Grades within each 
type meet exact vse-needs 

PiyScord is the economical 
unsanded construction grade of 
Interior-type. Use it for boxes, 
bins, subfiooring, wall and roof 
sheathing. 


SPECIFY DFPA-INSPECTED PLYWOOD 
126 





Setting Up a Research Arm 


Offshoot of Thompson Products will delve into elec- 
tronics . . . Management society plans counsel for individual 


problems . . . Sylvania bars 


Thompson Products, Inc., last week 
made an unusual arrangement with two 
former executives of red Aircraft 
Co. ‘The end results: 

¢ The two men have a company 
of their own to run, with plenty of 
financial backing. 

e Thompson gets a research de- 
velopment and manufacturing arm that 
will put it further into the high-level 
clectronics fields than ever before. 

The arrangement works this way: A 
new organization, called Ramo Wool- 
ridge Corp., has been formed. Its presi- 
dent is oe I. Woolridge, former 
vice-president in charge of research and 
development for Hughes. Simon Ramo, 
former vice-president for operations at 
Hughes, will be executive director. 
Headquarters will be in Los Angeles. 
¢ Top Men—Presumably they will be 
able to attract a staff of researchers from 
the area through their reputations. For, 
in Woolridge and Ramo, Thompson 
got a couple of Hughes’ top-flight man- 
egement men. They had been pulled 
in from General Electric Co. and Bell 
Velephone Laboratories, Inc., when 
Hughes Aircraft was being beefed up 
back in 1948. 

oepeentts they decided to leave the 
Hughes organization after a_talked-of 
sale of the electronics part of the busi- 
ness failed to come off (BW—May23 
"53,p85). 

According to John D. Wright, 
Thompson Products president, the big 
Cleveland auto and airplane parts sup- 
plier will have a stock interest in the 
firm and will receive consulting services 
in return, 
¢ Research—Biggest reason for Thomp- 
son’s interest, of course, is that it will 
gct the benefit of the advanced research 
und development work these two mea 
plan to do. 

When the new outfit comes up with 
a hot idea, Thompson will provide the 
financing and manufacturing — tech- 
niques. It has a plant and a small re 
search staff in the Los Angeles area. 

Ihe new firm will concentrate on 
udvanced work in the general fields of 
guided missiles, radar, computors, and 
electronic controls. 


Individual Counsel 


This year the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management will be tak- 
ing a new approach at its annual man- 
agement conference, scheduled for Oct. 
29-30. 


use of ‘assistant to’ in titles. 


In addition to the usual group con- 
ference sessions on a variety of subjects, 
the society is setting up consultation 
rooms to handle individual 
special management problem 

Experts in various fields will be on 
hand as counselors to answer questions 
that might be too specialized for han- 
cling in group conferences. Some 25 
large companies will provide executives 
to act as counselors. 


OmMpanies 


No More Assistants 
Don G. Mitchell, chairman of Syl- 


vania Electric Products, In agrees 
with Ralph. J. Cordiner of General 
Electric Co. that the use of the phrase 
“assistant to’ in titles ought to be 
dropped (BW—Aug.22’53,p122 

He told a meeting of about 100 presi- 
dents, board chairmen, and executive 
vice-presidents last week that his com- 
pany had barred the title b 
cause it fails to describe what an cm 
ployce’s job is. He could be an errand 
bov or the next president 

The top executive group ittend- 
ing a briefing session durit 1@ Open- 
ing week of the American M rement 
Association’s five-week gen 
ment training course in Ne 


use of 


Manage- 


York 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Psychology, Inc., which 
for sale to 


Industrial 
packaged a sct of job test 
companies (BW—Sep.15°5 
has come up with a series of five merit- 
rating tests—covering clerical, mechani- 
cal, sales, technical, and supervisory 
performances. ‘The test n be ad- 
ministered by the company itself. 

* 
Westinghouse Electric 
doubled the payments in it 
award system. Emplovees ma 
ceive as much as $15,000 f 
suggestion. Payments are figured on the 
basis of 20% of net annual savings 
made possible by the idea 10% of 
gross savings, whichever is greater. 

6 
General Electric is 
employee attitude survey at it 
Wash., plant. Questions ar 
the same manner as last year to permit 
comparisons. Richardson Bellows, 
Henry & Co., New York consultants, 
is assisting GE’s employee relations re- 
search section. 


now 


Corp. has 
uggestion 
now re- 


1 single 


taking its second 
tlanford, 


oded in 
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THE THREE CUTLER-HAMMER STARS * * * 


STAND FOR THREE NEW STANDARDS 


51 Installs easier a 


The cost of installing motor control today is 
usually much more than the cost of the control 
equipment, often two to three times as much. 
Thus this new control offers large savings. 


= 


a Works better | 


Users say, "Nothing like this ever before 

Smooth, quiet operation with uniform response 
New adjustable overload protection lets motors 
work harder with fewer nuisance interruptions. 


Look for the three silver stars on the famous 
Cutler-Hammer nameplate; they identify the 


new spectacular Cutler-Hammer vi 7% Motor Revises all existing ideas of long trouble-free 
life in motor control. Cuts rate of wear to 
. point that maintenance core and cost are vir- 
tirely new standards in motor control satisfac- . q > tually eliminated for 90%, of all contro! uses 


Control. These three stars stand for three en- 


tion and value. 7% 1... Easier, faster, lower 
cost installation any electrician can readily 
prove. vx 2... Time-saving, trouble-saving, 
cost-cutting better performance which any test 
will confirm. yy 3...Amazingly longer life 


due to advanced engineering features anyone 


i ee ee 


can understand. Compare it by features and 
by performance. You too will say it is the finest 
control you know. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1275 


St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Order from your nearby 


Authorized Cutler-Hammer 
Distributor today. 


CUTLER-HAMMER % %* %& MOTOR CONTROL 





Steel that keeps 253 teeth from losing their bite 


E ipemerin 253 teeth are part of a new 
makes chicken wire 


fast. They turn the gears that twist the 


machime that 
wire. They have to be extremely hard 
to resist wear, 
Distortion during hardening frequently 
bent and twisted the steels formerly used, 
Ania racks 


made of ordinary steels wore out too fast, 


throwing the teeth out of line 


As specialists in fine alloy steel and 


seamless tubing, Timken metallurgists 


corr 1 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


SPECIALISTS 


were given the problem. They recom- 
mended one of four graphitic tool steels 
developed by the Timken Company. Its 
name: Graph-Mo. Results: 

Racks mace ol Graph-Mo steel came 
out of the hardening operation straight 
and accurate. Because of the diamond- 
hard carbides in Graph-Mo, the teeth set 


amazing 


new records for wear. And as a bonus, 
the free graphite in the Graph-Mo tool 
steel cut 30% off the machining time 


formerly required. 
Recorded in the Timken Ce 


files are many hundreds of problems as 


pany 


tough as this or tougher. They « ill 
be stamped: “Solved—by Timken Steel”, 
Next time you have a tough steel prob- 
lem, write: The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Steel and Tube Division, Can- 
ton 6, Ohio, Cable address: ““Timrosco”’, 
‘Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels and 


Seamless ‘Tubing, Removable Rock Bits, 


TIMKEN 


Fine Alloy 


IN FINE ALLOY STEELS, GRAPHITIC TOOL STEELS AND 


SEAMLESS TUBING 
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Houston Banks: iia and Mergers 


In restless Houston, even the banks 
are moving around. Physically, a good 
many of them are making the jump 
from the old downtown section to the 
new (picture). Financially, they show 
signs of moving together: ‘There has 
been one big merger already this year, 
and another is reported on the fire. 

Much of the turmoil springs from the 
rapid postwar growth of banks, along 
with everything else, in Houston. Total 
deposits on June 30 were close to $1.5- 
billion; eight years carlier they were 
$901-million. 
¢ Rival Dallas—Despite this swift 
growth, Houston still finds itself trail- 
ing arch-rival Dallas in total deposits— 
by $1,467-million to $1,591-million. 
In a state where bigness is a fetish, it’s 
a sore thing for Texas’ largest city to 
trail in vain, Boy What makes it even 
more sore is that the two largest banks 
in Dallas dwarf the largest in Houston. 
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Vhus just plain pride is a powerful 
spur to the merger trend in Houston. 
No one of the existing banks in Hous- 
ton can reasonably expect to top the 
biggest in Dallas, merely by natural 
growth. Dallas’ First National ($502- 
million deposits) and Republic National 
($482-million) have too long a lead. On 
top of that, Dallas is a major whole- 
saling center, is the home of the Fed 
eral Reserve's 11th District, and serves 
a larger hinterland than Houston. In- 
deed, out-of-town deposits, in which 
Dallas generally leads Houston by $100- 
million to $250-million, pretty well ac- 
count for its over-all edge. 
¢ The Big Five—With those disad- 
vantages, even Houston’s biggest bank 
—Jesse Jones’ National Bank of Com- 
merce with deposits of $274-million— 
could hardly catch up single-handed. 
A merger, of course, would be a differ- 
ent story. And Houston’s banks are 


nicely balanced for 
There are five of them m the 
million to $300-million class. Besides 
the National Bank of Commerce, 
there’s the City National ($2 
lion), tne First National ($24 
the Second National 

and the Texas National 
Lump any two of thes 
you'd be within hailing distance 
two Dallas giants. 

Wise old owls among the bankers 
say that just such a merger is in th 
cards—the union of the First and Se 
ond Nationals, now ranking third and 
fourth. Their combined deposits of 
$479-million would be snapping at th 
heels of Dallas. 

The merger trend is already under 
way. Texas National was created carliet 
this year by the merger of two almost 
equal-sized banks, the Union National 
and the South Texas National. The 


mcrger purposes. 


$200 


55-mil 
8-million), 
$231-million), 
($200-million 
together and 


of th 
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THE 
PEN 
THAT 
FILLS 
ITSELF 


Here’s a desk pen that’s always ready to 
write the instant you pick it up—a full 
page or more without redipping. Pen auto- 
matically fills itself from ink fountain in 
the base. Fountain base needs filling only 
4 times a year in normal use. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


Esterbrook | 


DESK PEN SETS 


Finger grip never touches 
ink. No chance for ink to 
touch you. 


Fountain base “‘ink- 
locked” against acci- 
dental spillage. Only the 
pen unlocks the ink, 


Fountain base holds 40 
times more ink than 
ordinary fountain pen. 
Won't leak. Won't flood. 
Easy to clean as a saucer. 


Model 444 


F 4 TO SELECT OR 
“ REPLACE... HERE'S 
ALL YOu DO 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 


The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Ltd. 
92 Fleet St., East; Toronto, Ontario 


COPYRIGHT 1963, THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


ONLY A FEW OF THE MORE 
POPULAR POINT STYLES SHOWN 








“7 


. . . answer, local wisdom 
holds, would be merger with 
First National .. .” 

HOUSTON BANKS starts on p. 129 


deal was engineered by Harris McAshan, 
who took over as president of South 
Texas National in 1948 and now heads 
the offspring bank. 

¢ Talks End—The much bigger merger 
of First and Second Nationals has been 
under discussion for more than a year. 
But just last week the banks announced 
jointly that the merger was off because 
of too many complications. Despite 
that flood of cold water most Houston 
banking people still say that the merger 
makes sense and will happen some day. 

Some of the factors that make the 
move so logical arise from the physical 
migration of Houston banks, the shift 
southward out of the old business sec- 
tion to the new. 

First National’s building is in the 
old section. The bank is anxious to 
move, but does not own a suitable site 
for a new building. 

Second National, on the other hand, 
is now in the newer section, but oc- 
cupies an old building in which its 
offices are scattered over eight floors in 
uneconomical confusion. It is also 
short on parking space for customers. 

Now, Second National owns a very 
good bank site about a block and a half 
from its present location. It would 
like to run up a new bank building 
there, complete with parking garage. 
Even here there’s a catch. The bank 
that Second National wants to build 
would be too large for its needs. The 
answer, local wisdom holds, would be 
a merger with First National, which 
would make the new building a perfect 
fit. 
¢ Ties That Bind—A nongeographical 
factor also pushes toward the merger. 
W. B. Bates, board chairman of First 
National, and John H. Freeman, vice- 
chairman of the Second National board, 
are senior partners in the law firm of 
Fulbright, Crooker, Freeman & Bates— 
which does lezal work for both banks. 
Another tie is that the M. D. Anderson 
Foundation and some individuals are 
large stockholders in both banks. 
¢ Ban on Branches—There’s some vine- 
gar, though, on this peaches-and-cream. 
For one thing, Texas law prohibits 
branch banking. That means that First 
and Second National could not merge 
and then continue operating in their 
present buildings, while the new bank 
was being constructed. The present 
buildings are about six blocks apart, 
ruling out the technicality of tying them 
sagether by tunnel or pneumatic tube, 
and treating them as one building. 

Incidentally, that is precisely what 
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OLD WAY: With heavy preservative, 
rifles had to be cleaned before firing 





NEW WAY: Protected in VPI paper, 
rifles are always clean—ready to fire 


Army Ordnance Photo 


How vapor- rom-paper stops rust 


VPI* eliminates all greasing .. . all degreasing. 


It’s the simple, clean way to ship or store metal products at 
less cost. Ordnance protects Army weapons with vapor from 
paper, as the photo shows. And most every branch of the 
metalworking industry uses Angier VPI Wrap, too. 


How it works and what VPI can save you are told in a FREE 
booklet. Just send us the coupon with your letterhead. 


SPS SESS SEES SSS SSSSSEASSSSSSSSSSSSSASSSSSSSLOOAE 
Angier Corporation, Framingham 7, Massachusetts 
Send facts on Angier VPI Wrap as applied to: 


oO Machinery-Industrial, Metalwork- 0 Electrical Machinery, 


ing, Farm, Ofhce, Construction. Appliances, Products, 


Fabricated Products ~« 


Transportation 4 oe 
Cutlery, Hardware, ete, 


Aircraft, Naval, Railroad, etc, 


Other. 


Oo 
Steel in process of fabrication, © Ordnance Equipment, 
Instruments and clocks. oO 


Seeeeeecasessrss 2% 


*@® Vapor rust preventive. Angier VPI Wrap (2 gram) is made to 
conform to the government's specification on volatile rust inhibitors, 


Z 7, g Z Does your management know about VPI? 


Industrial Packaging Papers Since 1895 
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bet on 


half a ho 


Of course you wouldn’t! So, why bet on a 

half-efficient dust collecting system? With a DUSTUBE Collector 
you can be assured of virtually 100% efficiency . . 
trapping the visible dust particles but also those in the extremely 
fine micron size ranges that escape many other dust control systems. 
Dustubes remove dust at its source, before it permeates the 


- not only in 


The unique high efficiency of Dustube Collectors is 
with results like this: “The state health 
st count in our plant and reported that 
we had one of the lowest counts in our industry.” This 

efficiency is also reflected in the attractive profits effected in salvag- 
ing value materials. A cotton oil plant, for example, is saving 
$7,000 annually, a woodworking plant $6,000 yearly 
and a midwest chemical company $112,500 


roven through- 


department recently made a 


Send for this 28-page Dustube Brochure showing 
typical applications in 18 major industries. 


American 
WHEELABRATOR & EQUIPMENT CORP. 
461 5S. Byrkit St., 





Mishawaka Ind. COLLECTORS 











Texas National is doing. It is in busi- 
ness at both the old South, Texas Na- 
tional and Union National banks, 
while its new 20-story building is being 
finished. But the old buildings were 
right across the street from cach other, 
and a pneumatic tube was a cinch to tie 
them together. 

e And Jones, Too—Quite apart from 
the talk of a merger of First and Second 
National, there are rumors that Jesse 
Jones may be shopping around for an- 
other bank or two. It was just after the 
War that Jones’ National Bank of 
Commerce moved into Houston’s top 
spot, ahead of First National (which 
has since fallen to third place behind 
fast-growing City National). Housto- 
nians say that Jones is no man to let his 
bank slip back into second place, which 
right now would be its fate if First and 
Second National merged. 

At one time Jones is known to have 
gone shopping for a merger. A few 
years ago he felt out South Texas 
National. Later, his people talked 
merger with First National. The fact 
that nothing came of it doesn’t rule out 
some new merger operation 

The National Bank of Commerce 

has an ideal location on Main Street, 
right in the heart of the newer down- 
town district. Likewise, it has ample 
customer parking space, and is able to 
pick up more building or parking space 
if it needs to. All these advantages are 
due to the prophetic eye that Jones cast 
on Houston’s development years ago. 
e Moving Days—Meanwhile, other 
banks are working on plans to move 
into the newer business district. Texas 
National will shift to its new building 
and parking garage as soon as they are 
completed, in 1955. The new setup is 
about six blocks down Main Street 
from the present site. 

First National’s desire to move has 
already been announced, and some- 
thing will probably come of it before 
long, merger or not. 

Houston Bank & Trust Co. (assets 
$17-million) owns a piece of property 
a mile south of its present location, and 
plans a new building. 

If Houston, First National, and 
Texas National (with two buildings) 
all move out of the older business sec- 
tion, only the Citizens State Bank 
($34-million) and Houston National 
Bank ($46.9-million) will be left in the 
area. 

The Citizens State has said nothing 
about moving. Houston National says 
definitely that it is staying put, and 
spending $400,000 on additional park- 
ing and drive-in facilities. Its president, 
Melvin Rouff, believes the north sec- 
tion of the city is in the midst of indus- 
trial and residential expansion. He feels 
that his bank will reap a rich harvest 
of new accounts, especially after some 
of the other banks have moved away. 
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Wire rope? 
What's that got to do with us? 


A lot more than you might think, folks. Consider, for 
example, the heating in your home . . . the warmth 
that keeps her snug and comfortable through a wintry 
night. Whether you use coal, oil or gas—wire rope is 
an indispensable part of the equipment that probes 
the earth’s depths to bring this comfort to you. 

Chances are, it may be Wickwire Rope. Because for 


over half a century Wickwire Rope has been an out- 
standing favorite with men in the mining and petroleum 
industries. Like users in numerous other lines of busi- 
ness, these men know that for unfailing performance, 
longer life and more economical service —there’s noth- 
ing to match the quality and care that go into the 
making of WICKWIRE ROPE. 


A YELLOW TRIANGLE ON THE REEL IDENTIFIES WICKWIRE ROPE 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IROW CORPORATION—Abilene (Tex.) © Denver 
Houston * Odessa (Tex.) * Phoenix * Salt Loke City * Tulsa 

PACIFIC COAST DIVISION—Los Angeles * Oakland 

Portland © San Francisco * Seattle * Spokane 

WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—Boston * Buffalo * Chottanooge 

Chicago © Detroit * Emienton (Pa.) * New Orleans * New York © Philadelphia 


WICKWIRE ROPE 
7 





INDUSTRY Lives by the 


Two basic fundamentals of all modern 
mechanical equipment manufacture are 
(1) Standards of measurement and (2) 
Devices to apply those standards. 


Without them, interchangeability could not be achieved. 
Without them, the production line would be impossible. 
Without them, usable replacement parts couldn't be made. 


Without them, the majority of mechanical 
assemblies would be economically pro- 
hibitive | in human effort and time. Micrometer 1860's 


“4 
/ 


\ Without them, science could never have 


advanced beyond mere speculation, and 
Gage Blocks, 1890's engineering would be unknown. 


Standards of measurement are made by 

law, and tend to be static. Measuring de- 

vices are created and continually improved 
[E by ingenuity superimposed 
on practical experience. 


Sheffield has had the privi- 

lege of active participation in the progress 
of precision which has ‘srought the United 
States to outstanding leadership in this field. 


Industry lives by the inch. 
Gage Division, The Sheffield Corporation, Dayton 1, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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State Tax Take... 


... In U.S. for latest 
fiscal year climbs 7 %—to 
$10.5-billion. City revenues 
jump almost 9%. 


The states are reaching deeper and 
deeper into the pockets of their resi- 
dents. 

Tax revenues collected by the 48 
state governments in the fiscal year 
ended June 30 total over $10.5-billion, 
an increase of $685-million—or 7%— 
over the 1952 fiscal year. 

The 1953 figure equals $68.04 for 
every man, woman and child in the 
nation, according to Census Bureau 
statisticians. By contrast, collections in 
1942 were only $3.9-billion, or $29.50 
per capita. 
¢ Hopeful Note—If it’s any comfort to 
the individual taxpayer, however, the 
Census Bureau observes that most of 
the latest year’s increase in state tax 
take is the result of rising prices and 
increased economic activity, rather than 
new taxes or boosts in previous rates. 
e Breakdown—Biggest source of state 
tax revenue in the 1953 year was the 
sales and gross receipts tax, which 
brought in almost $6.2-billion, and 
cost residents $40.01 per capita. Gen- 
eral sales levies averaged $15.70 per 
person, while gasoline taxes nicked the 
residents’ pocketbook for $13.02, to- 
bacco $3.01, alcoholic beverages $3, 
and other sales taxes $5.28 

Vehicle and _ operators’ _ licenses 
brought in over $1-billion for the 
states; the per capita cost was $6.53. 

State income taxes levied on individ- 
uals raised $969-million, or $6.25 per 
capita. Corporations paid state income 
taxes of $810-million. 

The final figures on state revenues 
obtained from nontax sources have not 
yet been compiled by the Census Bu- 
reau, but in the fiscal 1952 year the 
states took in nearly $7-billion from 
such sources. Included in this figure 
was $2.3-billion received from the fed- 
eral government and almost $1.6-bil- 
lion from payments for unemployment 
compensation. 

e Cities—While the tax take of the 
states was climbing, revenues collected 
by cities was rising even faster 

Total revenue of the 481 largest cities 
in the latest fiscal vear, iccording to 
the Department of Commerce, added 
up to nearly $6.6-billion, an increase of 
§.8% over the preceding year. The 
481, which have over 25,000 popula- 
tion each, take in about 35.5% of all 
local government revenues 

Local taxes provided about $3.5-bil- 
lion of the revenues of the group, and 
property taxes almost $2.6-billion. 
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Bearings for the eccentric-crank of the 
world’s most powerful slush pump—the 
850 hp Emsco D-850— must be built to 
take a beating. 


That’s why Emsco specified TOR- 
RINGTON Radial Roller Bearings. 


TORRINGTON Radial Roller Bear- 
ings are specially designed to cut friction 
under high radial loads. Their cast-bronze 
cages are land-riding. Their contact sur- 
faces are precision-ground. 


Results: free flowing power, longer 
bearing life. 


BEARING § AT worR K 


Precision-ground TORRINGTON Radial Roller 
Bearings on the eccentric-crank of the 

Emsco D-850, world’s most powerful slush pump, 
keep 850 hp flowing smoothly and efficiently. 


Also specified were self-aligning TOR- 
RINGTON Spherical Roller Bearings 
for the main shaft and rugged, compact 
NCS Needle Bearings for the crosshead. 
Thus maximum operating efficiency and 
minimum operating costs were doubly 
assured. 

Specify TORRINGTON Bearings for 
your own pumps—and for all your other 
oil-field equipment. There’s a precision- 
ground TORRINGTON Bearing for 
every application. 

THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
South Bend 21, Ind. Torrington, Conn, 


RADIAL 
TORRINGTON jour; BEARINGS 


Spherical Roller «© Needle « Tapered Roller « Straight Roller « Ball © Needle Rollers 













Here’s the nearest thing 
to Automatic Scrap Metal Baling! 


WHEN YOU BUY a Dempster-Balester you not only get a 
press built to take the punishment of baling scrap metal con- 
sistently day-in and day-out . . . bale-after-bale, but you also 
get the nearest thing to automatic baling. The Dempster- 
Balester's LOAD IT, CRUSH IT, BALE IT cycle (illustrated 
below) is a simple 1-2-3 continuous operation. 


1—Skip Pan LOADS charging box. 2—Skip Pan returns 
to loading position while Auxiliary Compression Door 
CRUSHES scrap. 3—As Compression Door returns to up- 
scrap is BALED 
and ejected. As each cycle ends another begins. 


? an 








right position, charging box door closes. . . 






Without question, Dempster-Balesters are the simplest, 





most efficient presses baling scrap metal today! And you 
have six to choose from—three standard and three high speed 






models that turn out high density bales in capacities to meet 





any requirement up to 10 tons per hour, Write to us for cora- 





plete information. A product of Dempster Brothers, Inc. 


Sold In Canada by W. P. Favorite 
Company of Canada, itd., 418 MPGTE, 


Main Street, E., Hamilton, Ontario 
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Mfg. In Canada by Hamilton Bridge 
Company, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 
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DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 493 Dempster Bldg., Knoxville 17, Tenn. 


FINANCE BRIEFS 





Wall Street is pleased with the way 
investors absorbed offerings of more 
than $400-million of new securities last 
week. The one brief period of sticki- 
ness quickly ere. By the week 
end, most of the securitics, which 
included close to $300-million of cor- 
porate bonds and the $125-million tax- 
exempt New York Thruway issue, had 
been sold. 

a 


Dividend payments by U.S. corpora- 
tions last month totaled $221-million, 
a decline of 44% under the $232- 
million paid out 2 years ago, accord- 
ing to the Commerce Dept. The dip 
centered in manufacturing; quite a few 
companies which made payments in 
August a year ago, are now postponing 
action until December. 


Home mortgage rates and terms during 
the remainder of 1953 are expected to 
continue about as at present, says 
Charles L. Clements, president of the 
United States Savings & Loan League. 
Clements expects interest rates to re- 
main at current levels. Down payments 
will run 10%-15% on houses up to 
$12,000 in price, around 20%-25% 
on those in the $15,000-$20,000 range, 
and more for houses costing over 
$20,000. 


Financing: Public Service [Electric & 
Gas Co. (N.J.) is planning the sal 
late next month of 800,000 shares of 
common stock, no par value, and $30 
million of first and refunding 30-year 
mortgage bonds. Proceeds will be used 
to retire short-term bank loans and for 
property additions and improvements. 

e 
W. R. Grace & Co. says it has bought 
180,000 shares of Davison Chemical 
common under its offer of $40 a share, 
and now owns over 51% of Davison’s 
outstanding common shares 

* 
Small Business Administration, which 
succeeds the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., this week drew up, then dropped 
a plan to charge 6% interest on direct 
loans, or 1% above the RFC rate. In 
terest, SBA now says, will be set at 
an “appropriate level.” 

s 
August fire losses for the U.S. hit 
an all-time monthly high of nearly 
$108-million as a result of the General 
Motors transmission plant fire at Li 
vonia, Mich. The loss there alone may 
be $70-million. The over-all figure 
compares with $56-million for August 
last year, and nearly $75-million for “the 
month of July. 
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PATTERNS FOR PROFIT 





Will Construction of Shatterproof Greenhouses 
Add New Zip to the Building Boom? 


Something new is ready for an old 
business: shatterproof plastic 
panels for commercial and private 
greenhouses. 


The ‘clear’ translucent panels 
transmit 80-90% as much light as 
pure air. They are weather-resist- 
ant and strong . . . will support 
150-175 lbs. on 24” centers. Hail 
or baseballs just bounce off! The 
panels won't rot, boring insects 
and termites do not attack the 
material. And most important, 
greenhouse maintenance is cut to 
the vanishing point. 


Greenhouse operators who ‘“'pio- 
neered’’ with reinforced plastic 
greenhouses report surprising re- 
sults: Because of diffused light, 
leaf burn is controllable; shade- 
loving and sun-loving plants grow 
well side-by-side. 


Builders can tap a vast undevel- 


oped ‘hobby’ market. 


Commercial greenhouse manufac- 
turers can capitalize on the huge 
replacement market among com- 
mercial growers. 


If you're in the building business 
(or if you'd like to build a green- 
house) send 25 cents in coin or 
stamps for the detailed, illustrated 
plan of the 16’ x 24’ greenhouse 
shown in the illustration. The 
speed and ease of construction will 
give you lots of ideas on how you 
can use these panels, PLUS a 
ready-to-use greenhouse plan. Ex- 
cept for four 2” steel pipe corner 
supports in 12” concrete footings, 
it is entirely aluminum and rein- 
forced plastic. The greenhouse is 
expandable in any direction, re- 
duces framing at least 25%, and 
requires no concrete or wood sills 
— because the reinforced plastic 
panels go right into the ground. 


Monsanto is a major producer of 
STYRENE MONOMER, MALEIC and 
PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDES basic 
chemicals used in the manufac 
ture of polyester resins. Translu 
cent building panels made of poly- 
ester resin and fibrous glass are 
just one of hundreds of product 
made of these materials. For 
information on how polyester glass 
fiber laminates can be uss 
general manufacturing write 
call MONSANTO CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY, TEXAS DIVISION, TEXAS 
CITY, TEXAS. 


MONSANTO 


ACHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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ALUMINUM clad, it’s Aluminum Co. of 
America’s new home-office building dedi- 
cated in Pittsburgh last week. 


138 


Bn y 


SPECTACULAR SALES TOOL, the building abounds with imaginative aluminum appli- 


cations designed to give many metal-using visitors ideas, such as mesh ceiling .. . 


A Building to Crack 


ALCOA CREST in floor gets onceover. FANCY WALL covering of straw that’s 
Along with luring 8,000 to tours, Alcoa is hard to clean suggests building's aluminum 
turning out a promotional movie. window frames keep out the dirt 
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CANTILEVERED STAIRWAY that shows no welding marks, ART ABSTRACTION of aluminum extrusions dramatizes 


| puts across point that metal can be welded attractively. fact that the metal is easy to form. 


, Metal Ma rket (Story continues on page 140) 


a 





EVEN WINDOW SILLS can be made of +CAST-ALUMINUM drinking fountains SNAP-ON-BASEBOARD that’s easily re- 
aluminum. Alcoa guide is quick to point out may prove cheaper than those of stainless moved for cleaning carpet is another prod- 
how pneumatic tube makes tight seal. steel, had to be specially designed. duct Alcoa structure plugs. 
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Symbols Cain Esteem ee 


Machines Just Wear Out 


i affects different things in different ways. But the finger 
of Time invariably deals harshly with machine tools. 


On the one hand wear and tear take their toll. On the 


other, technical improvements leave old machines far behind 


in the continuing race for more efficient production. 


Actually it costs money to give an ancient machine tool 
floor space. Money in terms of wasted labor dollars, 
excessive scrap and bogged-down production schedules. 


Lees- Bradner, a leading manufacturer of hobbing and 


threading machines, will be happy to demonstrate how you 
can increase the efliciency of these Operations in your plant. 


Call in one of our representatives or contact Lees-Bradner 
direct. No obligation, of course 


Sh SPLINE MOSRER 





CARRIED AWAY, girl stumps Alcoa 


official with “aluminum” nail polish. 


Aluminum Array 
(Story starts on page 138) 


In Pittsburgh last week, Aluminum 
Co. of America dedicated an ancient 
dream—an aluminum-clad home-office 
building. In so doing, it formally put 
to work one of the most persuasive 
sales tools in the history of U.S. indus- 
trial marketing. 

Specifically, of course, the building 
constitutes a striking plug for architec 
tural applications of aluminum. Alcoa’s 
publicity people have had a three-year 
field day with the structure’s main fea 
tures—aluminum skin panels, startlingly 
different windows, all-aluminum wiring, 
and vast piping system 

But as a sales tool the 30-story build 
ing goes far beyond architecture to pro- 
mote the company’s favorite product. 
A fast trip through the show-piecc 
floors and suites will give any metal 
user more ideas about aluminum than 
a dog has fleas. 

Imaginative applications of alumi 

num ranging from abstractionist art to 
utilitarian devices lure the visitor’s eye 
They're designed to provoke questions 
that give Alcoa hosts an opening to hold 
forth on aluminum. 
e Sales Angle—Alcoa, sensibly, didn’t 
erect such a building solely to house 
its 1,500 central-office emplovees. A 
two-generation Alcoa dream has been 
the market which the building field 
would yield if you could make alumi- 
num cheap enough—and learn how to 
alloy it, form it, and finish it properly. 
Alcoa has bet the price of a fabulously 
expensive building that it knows all this 
—and that the product can be sold 

Having dreamed, sweated, and paid 
for such a sales tool, Alcoa is now con- 
centrating its efforts on maximizing 
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MEMBERS OF THE 
BLAW-KNOX “FAMILY” 
AND SOME OF 

THEIR PRODUCTS 


Blaw-Knox Equipment Division 
Biownox, Pa. 
Concrete Road Paving Machinery 
Clamshell Buckets 
Contractors Equipment 
Gas Cleaning Equipment 
Open Steel Flooring 
Radio, TV and Transmission Towers 
Steel Forms for Concrete Construction 
Chemical and Process Equipment 
Water Cooled Equipment for 
High Temperature Furnaces 


Buflovak Equipment Division 
Buffcio 11, New York ond Moro, Minn 


Machinery for the Chemical and Food 
Processing Industries 


oan of orange or Specialized Machinery for the Dairy Industry 


by Chemical Plants Division 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa, 


Complete Chemical, Petrochemical, Industrial 


etable ond Petroleum Plants 
al many Foote Construction Equipment Division 


Nunda, New York 
Black Top Road Povers 
Concrete Rood Pavers 
Lewis Machinery Division 
Groveton, Po. 


Rolling Mills and Auxiliary Machinery for 
Rolling Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Metals 


e right | seinen Ghdiben 
profits / Blawnox, Pa. 


Alloy Steel Castings for Extreme 


s and Non- Temperatures, Abrasion and 
d Petroleum, 
Public Utili- | Pittsburgh 33, Pa, 

Blaw-Knox ' i Prefabricated Piping Systems for High 


Corrosion Resistance 


Power Piping and Sprinkler Division 


Pressures and Temperatures. Pipe Hangers 


Automatic Sprinkler Systems for 
Fire Protection 


Rolls Division 
(Pittsburgh and Lewis Rolls) 
Pittsburgh 1, Pa 


Rolls for Steel and Non-Ferrous Rolling Mills 


Union Steel Castings Division 
Pittsburgh 1, Pa 


Heavy Steel Castings 


Puma 
Se 

BRANCH OFFICES: 
Birmingham 3, Alabama 
Chicago 3, lilinois 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
New York 17, New York 
San Francisco 5, California 
Washington 5, D. C. 
Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 
Export—New York 17, New York 


c 953 wk x 











LAW- KNOX 
Company 


FARMERS BANK BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 




















OK trom ectval case history studies 


up to 10.5% MORE PRODUCTION WITH LESS SPOILAGE 

up to 32% REDUCTION IN ACCIDENT FREQUENCY 

up to 39.6% SAVINGS IN SPOILAGE REPAIR COSTS 

up to 5.5% INCREASE IN CLERICAL EFFICIENCY 

up to 75% SAVINGS IN LAMP MAINTENANCE COSTS 
PROTECT PROPERTY — oliminate pilferage and damage 

IMPROVE EMPLOYEE MORALE — no shift-end slump 

up to 200% ANNUAL RETURN ON LIGHTING INVESTMENTS 


(in dollar value terms of more production and less spoilage) 


SK 1 lowered ‘production costs (from results like these) are one of your 
management aims in 1953, contact your near-by Graybar office. 





Better seeing conditions offer a proved investment that cannot 
be ignored. Your employees work better and are less fatigued at 
shift end — you reap the results of increased efficiency. 

But, naturally, solutions to lighting problems depend upon the 
need. That’s why it pays to get the services of a skilled Graybar 
Lighting Specialist. Because Graybar distributes the widest 
selection of lamps and lighting units available from any single 
source, you can rely upon him to make completely impartial 
recommendations. 

Call your Graybar office, too, for similar service in the procurement of electrical 
supplies and equipment for power, wiring, communication, or ventilating caets. 
GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
Executive Offices: Graybar Building 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Call Graybar tist for... 






IN OVER 100 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 





customer exposure to it. That job ac- 
tually got under way months ago with 
publicity that drew more than 2,000 
architects and engineers to the building 
while under construction. Over the past 
two weeks, some 5,000 Pittsburghers 
have swarmed in for a tour. Now Alcoa 
is sending letters to about 1,000 “out- 
of-town blue chips” inviting them to 
inspect the building when next they 
visit Pittsburgh. And a carefully con- 
trived booklet has gone out to a broad 
group concerned with public and com- 
mercial buildings. 

On the side, there will be routine 
customer visits. And for community re- 
lations purposes, Alcoa will give sched- 
vled tours daily. 

But all of this is only the smaller 
part of the job of developing the archi- 
tectural aluminum market Alcoa fore- 
sees. During construction, 28 hours 
of motion pictures were made. They'll 
yield at least one film. Copies will go 
out to the architectural salesmen in 
each of the company’s 58 sales offices. 
They will get busy spreading Alcoa’s 
version of the metal-clad building story 
around that part of the trade that can’t 
make it to Pittsburgh. 

The structure was designed to meet 
the building codes of every city of 
100,000 or more people. Complete en- 
gineering and test data is in the hands 
of the American Institute of Architects. 
Yearly, the company plans to publish 
an exhaustive report of how the new, 
unconventional applications of alumi- 
num are working out. Says one of the 
men most vitally concerned, “It'll have 
to be honest if it’s published at all—and 
it’s going to be published.” Moreover, 
Alcoa has contracts with all suppliers 
who developed aluminum devices for 
the building. Under the contracts it 
can make the data available to any 
fabricator. 

In the large commercial building 
business, the company figures the in- 
vestor is as vital as the architect and 
engineer. It plans to lure this group to 
the site whenever it can to give in- 
vestors a first-hand story of aluminum 
as a building material. 
¢ Fast-moving Market—A look at the 
company’s production and sales figures 
justifies all the intense activity. Cur- 
rently 22% of its product—exclusive of 
U.S. stockpile requirements—goes to 
the building field. 

And a glimpse at the skyline of sev- 
eral American cities shows what looks 
like a fast-maturing market. Alcoa first 
decided to build an aluminum-clad sky- 
scraper only four years ago. Today, the 
company claims, there are 52 large, 
multi-story, aluminum-clad _ buildings 
completed, under construction, or on 
the drawing boards. One that will use 
33% more metal than the Alcoa build- 
ing was committed to aluminum last 
week. 
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COLORLESS 


SX. 


defies water to— 


penetrate masonry! 


New research by renowned York Laboratories reveals $-X with exclusive Silicone 
combination containing ‘Hycon’ superior in every test to other silicones! Gives 
superior water repellency! Resists weathering! Checks efflorescence! 


When Sonneborn chemists first developed Hydrocide Col- 
orless S*X they were positive they had a superior new 
water repellent, highly effective for every kind of masonry. 
To eliminate all bias, however, Sonneborn turned to York 
Laboratories, Stamford, Conn., famed nation wide for 
their extensive research facilities. This reputable, impartial, 
independent laboratory tested S*X and other silicones 
under rigorous test conditions. Here are their conclusions 
—and we quote: 
* Hydrocide Colorless S*X imparts excellent water repel- 
lency to masonry and brick. 
Surfaces treated with it resist weathering and the destructive 
action of repeated freezings and thawings. 
Hydrocide Colorless S* X effectively reduces the tendency 
of bricks to efflorescence. 
Hydrocide Colorless S* X proved superi>r in these respects 
to other water repellent products tested.** 
Every day SX is proving to be effective for all kinds of 
masonry beyond all expectations! Even under very severe 


conditions S*X makes masonry water repellent regardless 
of temperature, climate or season! 


Just one coat of S«X gives masonry superior water repel- 
lency! SeX works on an entirely new principle. Not just a 
surface film, Se X penetrates deeply ... makes the masonry 
itself water repellent! Se X insures the clean appearance of 
your buildings by actually shedding dirt and grime... 
definitely checking efflorescence! 


For over hajf a century Sonneborn has worked with 
Architects, Builders and waterproofing Contractors on 
many kinds of masonry water-proofing problems, As un- 
challenged leader in this field, Sonneborn is happy to put 
its experience and extensive research facilities to work on 
your individual problems. May we hear from you? 


Everyone concerned with masonry con- 
struction should know the facts on 
S*X. Write for information now! 


CTRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF REPRESENTED IM CANADA 


PFOUR REPRESENTATIVE WILL GLADLY SHOW YOU THis HEP 


Product «jonnebor: RESEARCH 


1903-—-1953 


Building Products Division L. SONNEZORN SONS, INC. 404 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
MAKERS OF LAPIDOLITH CONCRETE HARDENER ° SURE RUST PREVENTION PAINT 


T UPON BEQUEST 











DUE NEXT YEAR on commercial airways is the H-21 transport helicopter, now a workhorse for the Air Force and the Army. 


Fastest helicopter yet flown, it’s one ace up the sleeve of Frank N. Piasecki. Another which is 


Piasecki: Getting Set for Mass 


2 Be 
fe, 
’ 


ae et 


3) 


MOCKUP gives Piasecki man first chance CLOSE HAND WORK-lots of it—goes BLADES are for twin rotor setup that 
to see how a new design will look. into producing the helicopter. raised tough engineering problems. 
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DUE IN FIVE YEARS commercially is 40-passenger H-16 transport, the biggest yet. ‘The first model was unveiled last week 


Almost the size of the Convair-Liner, this may prove an ideal craft for airlines 


Tra NnNSpo rtation (Story continues on page 146) 


TRANSMISSION system took a lot of trial SUBASSEMBLIES and components get together on assembly line. From here, com 
and error in company’s laboratories. pleted ’copters go to flight line for exhaustive final acceptance tests. 
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DON'T FORGET 

dé » USE A 
ROBINSON 
REMINDER 





Y 
JOT It DOWN 
do IT 


TEAR tT OUT-- 


The 


LIVE NOTES 


SEND 1TO¢g For TRIAt —_ 
RO: 8 ew © N 
REM | eee £-R S 


WESTFIELD. MASS 





SBlesmen 
can go farther. taster 


with a Rented Car 


NATIONAL - 
CAR RENTAL SYSTEM \ 











To get around 
town and out to 
suburban indus- 
trial areas easier 
and quicker, reserve 
a clean, easy-driving, 
late model car at your 
destination from any 
NATIONAL member. 
Look in the yellow pages 
of the "phone directory. 
For a National Courtesy 
Card, write: 


NATIONAL 
CAR RENTAL SYSTEM 


12709 WASHINGTON «+ ST LOUIS 3 M 
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LISTENING: No ivory-tower man, he’s 


always ready to give ear to a problem. 


/ 





TALKING: Frank Piasecki likes to spell 
out ’copter’s long-range prospects. 


Staking Their Future on 
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the Transport 


To most businessmen, the word air- 
craft means something that flies straight 
and level—and the faster the better. So 
an aircraft that flies straight up, and 
boasts of being able to fly very slowly, 
sounds intriguing—but not very prac- 
tical. Certainly not practical enough 
to bet $21-million on. 
¢ All for ’Copters—Yet that’s exactly 
what Piasecki Helicopter Corp., of 
Morton, Pa., is doing. Piasecki (gross 
assets: $21-million) is one of the three 
major makers of helicopters in the 
country. It is the only one that has all 
of its cegs in the helicopter basket. 

e Sikorsky Aircraft is one of the 
four major divisions of United Aircraft 
Corp., and reportedly the smallest of 
the four at that, dollarwise. 

¢ Bell Aircraft Corp. is actively en- 
gaged in several other aviation fields in- 
cluding supersonic planes and guided 
missiles. 

Piasecki makes only helicopters. In 
fact, it makes only large transport heli- 
copters. And it has no intention of 
even considering making anything ex- 
cept transport helicopters. 
¢ Double Market—““Why should we?” 
asks founder and board chairman Frank 
N. Piasecki (cover). ‘Military demand 
tor transport-type helicopters is bound 
to grow steadily—even in the absence 
of any military emergency. And we 
haven't even started to tap the com- 
mercial market yet.” 

That last statement is literally true. 
Not a single Piasecki helicopter has 
been flown commercially, either in 
common-carrier transport Operations or 
by private operators. All of the com- 
we output has been for the military. 
3ut the emphasis in the company’s 
military work has always been on de- 
velopment of ever bigger helicopters 
for more efficient movement of troops 
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CONSULTING: Piasecki (left) leaves production to Don Berlin, president (right), while 
sales and ;service fall to vice-president Harry Pack. All of them are... 


‘Copter 


(Story starts on page 144) 


or large amounts of cargo. ‘That means 
that when it is ready to go commercial 
—which won’t be long now—it will be 
able to bypass the preliminary stage of 
small, relatively inefficient carriers and 
start right off with an aircraft that is in 
many ways very close to what the air- 
lines today consider to be the ideal 
helicopter for their purpose (BW—May 
9'53,p103). 


1. Eggs in His Basket 


The first military model of that heli- 
copter—the twin-engine YH-16—was 
rolled out for its first public viewing 
last week. It is far and away bigger than 
any rotary-wing aircraft that has ever 
been flown up to now. (Sikorsky’s S-56, 


which will be unveiled in about six , 


wecks, is almost as big.) The H-16’s size 
is almost the same as the familiar Con- 
vair-Liner now being used by many air- 
lines: Its fuselage is about 78 ft. long 
compared to the Convair’s 79 ft.; it 
stands better than 25 ft. tall (to the 
tip of the tail rotor hub) against the 
Convair’s maximum height of 28 ft. 
The H-16’s over-all length including the 
rotor blades is 134 ft.—28 ft. longer 
than the DC-6 and 20 ft. Jonger than 
the Super Constellation. 

Most details on H-16 performance 
are still restricted. ‘The commercial ver- 
sion will be powered by gas turbines. 
Payload is in the neighborhood of five 
tons or slightly better—which means be- 
tween 40 and 50 passengers—again di- 
rectly comparable with the Convair- 
Liner, and right in line with what the 
airlines say they need to replace the 
DC-3 in local service and metropolitan- 
type operations. 
¢ H-21—But the airlines probably 
won't be able to get their hands on 
H-16s in any quantity for at least five 
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COME TO OKLAHOMA 





You Need FAST 
TRANSPORTATION To 
ALL Your Markets 


ped Sixteen railway systems 
a ~so providing rapid interstace 
 —_ passenger and freight 


transportation plus special short- 
haul service. 


> Five major east-west and 


— north-south airlines and 
<=_—> 
intrastate airlines with 


facilities of 179 landing fields 


More than 1,000 common 
carriers, over 100 truck- 

goo” ing companies for intra- 
state and interstate service and 
special pickup and delivery service, 





\ Twenty modern bus com- 


panies over Oklahoma 
*-- highways servicing major 
communities as well as areas not 


connected by railroads, 


% Roads and highways 

phd totaling 100,000 

. constantly reflecting 

Oklahoma's road improvement 
program. 


miles 


For a special report on Oklahoma's 


transportation facilities, write 













Write ~ Crar Langston, Director 
State Capitol Bidg 
Oklehome City, Okle 














We sponsor this series of advertisements about the Traffic Manager and his job because we believe 
the Traffic Man is management’s answer to better and more economical movement of material, 


-Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 





Into Every Car 
Went a Big Chunk 


of Nothing 


But from now on everyone will check 


with Traffic before ordering crates 


It was a new line of merchandise and Purchasing had ordered crates 
to fit its dimensions. Not till the first few carloads appeared on the 
loading dock did anyone think to ask whether the crates would 
pack to advantage in a standard box car. 


They didn’t! Not by half an inch 


And because they didn’t pack right in the car, each of the many 
carloads carried less than the minimum weight, causing a penalty in 
added shipping cost of $90. That’s a lot to pay for shipping a few 
hundred cubic feet of nothing around the country! 


So Traffic, Engineering and Purchasing put their heads together 
and came up with a new crate just as strong but half an inch 
narrower. Now they load at least the minimum weight in each car, 
And from now on you can be sure Traffic will be called in before 
the mistakes are made. 


It’s surprising how many organizations are still learning the hard 
way that the Traffic Manager should be in on the planning. That he 
should sit in on top-level conferences. That only by knowing what 
is going on can he contribute the full benefit of his expert knowledge, 


As one of the great carriers of 


merchandise freight in the country, the 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


is vitally interested in any plan 


that will move more goods, more efficiently 





D 
down like ordinary 
clips, and makes 
your expensive wire 
rope last longer. 
Costs you less - 
cause fewer clips 
are needed. 


These are 


products for 


Wk 


management 


To protect your men 
and equipment, this 
Laughlin designed 
safety hook should 
used for almost 
every hoisting or 
lashing application, 
from to 20 ton 
loads. Available in 
3 patterns, the latch 
locks the load for 
maximum safety. 


Save time and 
money with this 
“easy on—easy off" 
grab hook. Your 
men just slip the 
in through chain 
ink, insert cotter. 
No welds, no cold 
shutting. And it’s 
stronger than proof 
coll chain. Use for 
emergencies, chain 
assemblies, repairs. 
Also clevis slip 
hooks, 


These are just three of many 
Laughlin exclusives, designed 
and made only by Laughlin, and 
sold through reliable industrial 
distributors. They are part of a 
full line of over 1500 types and 
sizes of first quality drop forged 
wire rope and chain fittings— 
the most complete line made. 


Wherever you use 
wire rope and chain fittings 
- >» « for Safety's Sake say 


JAUGHIIN 


THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO. 
917 Fore Street, Portiand, Maine 


°T. M. Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 





“, .. airline operators can’t 
afford to wait .. .” 


PIASECKI starts on p. 144 


years—and even that would be fast work 
in the aviation business. In the mean- 
time, though, Piasecki has a model al- 
ready in production—the H-21—that 
probably will be flying commercially by 
the end of next year. 

The H-21, according to Don R. Ber- 
lin, Piasecki’s president, is “the first 
production model helicopter big 
enough to be generally usable as a 
transport.” It is also the helicopter 
that early this month set new world 
speed and altitude records for rotary 
wing aircraft at the Dayton (Ohio) 
National Aircraft Show, and that is 
about to attempt a landing at the 
North Pole. 

At present, the H-21 is being pro- 
duced in three models: as a rescue craft 
and as an assault transport for the Air 
Force and as a cargo and personnel 
transport for the Army. In its latter 
two versions it can carry 20 passengers. 
It is 44 ft. long, weighs over four tons, 
has a useful load of over two tons. Pow- 
ered by a single Wright R-1820 engine 
rated at 1,425 hp., it can travel at bet- 
ter than 100 mph., at altitudes above 
10,000 ft. 
¢ Second Best—Chief drawback of the 
H-21 from the standpoint of airline 
operators is that it has only one en- 
gine. Since no engine can ever be 
100% reliable, there’s the problem of 
what happens if that engine conks out. 
One of the major features of any heli- 
copter, of course, is its ability to wind- 
mill slowly and safely down to earth 
after a complete power failure—“auto- 
rotate” is the technical term. Never- 
theless, the pilot of a single-engine com- 
mercial ‘copter has to be sure he can 
always see and reach a safe place to 
land. That means that for single-engine 
helicopters, flights at night or over 
built-up or mountainous areas are vir- 
tually ruled out. And most airlines hesi- 
tate to buy any aircraft they can’t use 
at anytime or anywhere on their routes. 

But, says Piasecki, “the airline oper- 
ators can’t afford to wait for twin-en- 
gine equipment before making a start.” 
‘or one thing, he thinks their custom- 
ers will demand some helicopter service 
long before 1958 or 1959, the earliest 
date when twin-engine craft will be 
commercially available. Besides, he says, 
the operators should be building up ex- 
perience and know-how. 

At least a few of them obviously 
agree with him. Sabena (BW —Jun.6 
’53,p148) and New York Airways (BW 
—Jul.18'53,p33), for instance, have both 
started scheduled passenger service with 
Sikorsky S-55s. But even Sikorsky will 
admit that the 10-place S-55 is far from 


the ideal vehicle for profitable common- 
carrier operations. Piasecki figures his 
H-21 is the perfect vehicle to bridge 
the gap between the S-55 and the 
twin-engine helicopters of five years 
hence. 

e Expediting—Right now, moves are 
being made in two directions to get his 
H-21 into commercial service. The 
military reportedly is working on ar- 
rangements aimed at getting experience 
with new cquipment, finding out ex- 
actly what it can and can’t do under all 
sorts of conditions. The only way to 
do this is to fly it regularly and steadily 
—seven days a week, five or eight or ten 
hours a day. Under normal conditions, 
the military just isn’t set up to build up 
that kind of experience. g since the 
H-21 is designed as a transport heli- 
copter, it would be to the advantage of 
the military to farm out a few of them 
to transport operators, who would be 
able to give them the kind of use neces- 
sary for an “‘accelerated service test.” 

Many Army and Air Force people 
are aware of this, and the report is that 
they have already started negotiations 
leading toward some such arrangement 
with two or three commercial operators. 
No one will say what operators are be- 
ing considered, but aviation people are 
sure that any such arrangement would 
include at least one metropolitan op- 
erator (New York Airways is the best 
bet) and one or two local-service airlines 
(Mohawk Airlines has shown the most 
interest in helicopters in the past). 

So it’s possible that H-21s will be 
flying for at least a couple of airlines 
within about six months. But only to 
carry mail and freight—they can’t carry 
passengers until they've received an air- 
carrier certificate from the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. Piasecki has al- 
ready started negotiations with CAA 
that it hopes will bring that certifica- 
tion. It has submitted 
drawings and specifications and 
service reports. 
¢ Prospect—If everything goes well on 
both these fronts, H-21s may be carry- 
ing passengers on regular airline sche- 
dules about a year from now. And once 
that happens, Piasecki hopes the mili- 
tary will adjust its procurement—as it 
has done in the case of the S-55—so 
that a portion of H-21 production ca- 
pacity 1s available for commercial or- 
ders. 

In the long run, when the larger, 
twin-engine ships are available to the 
airlines, Piasecki feels there will still be 
a big market for the H-21 or a ship of 
saline size and performance for indus- 
trial and contract-carrier use. 


ll. Quick Trip Up 


Piasecki Helicopter Corp. is only ten 
years old—only seven under its present 
name. It was first incorporated in Jan- 


engineering 
first 
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uary, 1943, as P-V Engineering Forum. 
(The “V” was for Harold Venzie, who 
had been collaborating with Piasecki 
from the very beginning of his work on 
the helicopter in 1940. Venzie is no 
longer with the company; the two men 
split when Venzie wanted to diversify— 
do subcontract work for the war effort, 
perhaps—and Piasecki insisted on con- 
centrating all the company’s efforts on 
helicopters.) The name was changed 
to Piasecki Helicopter Corp. in 1946. 

The company’s original ‘copter, a 
small single-rotor job known as the 
PV-2, flew for the first time in April, 
1943. It was the only single-rotor air- 
craft the company ever made, but on 
the strength of it Piasecki got its first 
government contract—to duplicate its 
rotor system for full-scale wind-tunnel 
tests. A few months later the company 
got a contract from the Navy to design 
and produce the first tandem-rotor 
transport helicopter, the XHRP-1, 
which flew successfully in March, 1945, 
‘The XHRP-1 was dubbed “The Flying 
Banana” because of its bent-in-the-mid- 
dle shape, which has since been carried 
over into the H-21. It was an eight- 
passenger job, with a useful load of 
slightly under a ton and a maximum 
speed of about 90 mph. Actual deliv- 
cries of the HRP-1] to the Navy began 
in 1947. Perhaps 20 to 30 of this air- 
craft and its successor, the slightly big- 
ger, slightly faster HRP-2, were built 
all told before output of the series was 
finally discontinued in 1949. 
¢ Chain of Design—Fven before the 
first HRP flew, however, the company 
had been experimenting with a differ- 
ent design: straight instead of bent in 
the middle, with a high tail to carry the 
second rotor. The first of these, the 
XHJP, was ordered by the Navy early 
in 1946. The successors of this proto- 
type—the Navy HUP-1] and HUP-2 and 
the Army H-25—have been Piasecki’s 
major production model so far. Several 
hundred have been built since 1948. 
They are on the way out now, and the 
company expects to produce the last 
one sometime next vear. 

At about the same time, output of 
H-2ls, which started a little over a 
year ago, is expected to hit its stride. 
I'he company hopes it will stay up 
there for quite a while, until the H-16 
is ready to take its place. 
¢ Engineering Snags—It has not all 
been easy sailing. For one thing, there 
were special engineering problems be- 
cause of the twin-rotor configuration. 
The toughest of them, Piasecki thinks, 
was to design a control system that 
would keep both rotors exactly in tune 
with each other. Another was the long 
transmission shaft that connected the 
two rotors. 
¢ Production Problems—Anothier hur- 
dle was the fact that Piasecki’s produc- 
tion setup didn’t keep pace with its 
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Esterline-Angus Discovers 


New FAST, CLEAN 
Rust-Proofing Method! 
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wih NOX-RUST 
Vapor-Wrapper 


Wrap 


Prominent electrical instrument company chooses new 
chemically active paper to rust-proof delicate instruments 








Whenever fast, clean rust-proofing 
is essential, wrap out rust —and keep 
it out—with Nox-RUsT Vapor- 
Wrapper. mane Se use as wrapping 
paper, Vapor-Wrapper_ rust-proofs 
everything from massive printing 
presses to precision micrometers... 

’ delivers them to your customers 
clean and ready for use. 

The Esterline-Angus Co., Indian- 
apolis manufacturer of electrical in- 
struments, uses Vapor-Wrapper 
envelopes and sheets to prevent rust 
from enlenundviccinlioandaran 
tures and to assure “‘factory-fresh’’ 
deliveries. 

The chemical within Vapor- 
Wrapper—an exclusive NOX-RUST 
development—makes moisture- 
laden air non-corrosive ... without 
the need for an air-tight package... 
without deposits forming on metal 


NOK-RUST NOX-RUST 


y CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


ai 


Dept. BW, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Mlinois 


surfaces during shipment or storage. 
If metal products are your business, 
you can cut costs and improve 
service with Vapor-Wrapper. Con- 
tact Nox-rusT — Specialists in 
scientific rust prevention. 


Vapor-Wrapper conforms to Mil- 
itary Specification MIL-P-3420, 
Packaging Materials, Volatile 
Corrosion Inhibitor Treated. 


Write for full details on Vapor-Wrapper NOW! 


«at This booklet points the 
+ way to realsavings inrust 
a) »revention. It describes 

Saper-Wee yper in detail 
and tells Gow leading 
companies use it to save 
up to 75% on packaging 
costs. Please write on 
your letterhead, today! 


<7 
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Volatile Corrosion Inhibitors 
Automobile Undercoating 
Rust Preventives 

Sound Deadeners 
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IF BY SEA 


Two new ports—Wilmington and Morehead City—serve North 
Carolina industry with low-cost water transportation. They will bring 
the markets of the world closer to plant locations enjoying the many 
advantages of ACCESSIBLE ISOLATION. 


ee 





Along the same historic coast industrial personnel can enjoy the 
many recreational facilities that are a part of North Carolina’s own 
VARIETY VACATIONLAND. 


BIRTHPLACE OF MODERN FLIGHT 


JOE @ Groortive any 
FIRST FLIGHT 


DEC. 17, 1903, 







Kitty Hawk —- is 
— For a list of available sites 
pear = ; See and industrial buildings and 
ee ~ ke other detailed information, 


_ an >>> ere 
Kill Devil Hills, North Carolina  “ommumente wn 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT, RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
Ben E. Douglas, Director 


















strides in design. It had troubles with 
costs, schedules, and productivity. To 
get at this Achilles heel, in 1950 Pia- 
secki—who admits he’s no production 
man—moved up to the job of chairman 
of the board, and C. Hart Miller, who 
had been vice-president and general 
manager, took over as president 

But production difficulties continued. 
Toward the end of last year the di- 


rectors began looking around for a man 
with a proved production record in 
aviation for president. They hit on 


Don R. Berlin, then executive vice- 
president of McDonnell Aircraft Corp. 


Since the beginning of 1953, Berlin 
has been bringing results, cutting costs, 
by such moves as cutting down indirect 


labor and overtime, producing more 
components instead of subcontracting 
them, and tighter scheduling. “Show 
‘em targets,” says Berlin of his work- 
crs. “Show 'em what has to get done. 
They'll get it done.” 


ll. Vast Horizons 


What of the market in the future? 
Frank Piasecki divides it into two sepa- 
rate parts, military and commercial. 
And he can see nothing but fair 
weather ahead in either direction 

The military concept of airborne 
armies is just beginning to be imple- 
mented, he says. And the military is 
rapidly becoming convinced that the 
transport helicopter is the best vehicle 
to do the job of transporting those 
armies. So he feels certain that mili- 
tary demand for transport-type helicop- 
ters will grow steadily for many years. 

As for the commercial market, Pia- 
secki thinks it will have to content it- 
self with converted military helicopters 
for a long while. The military will have 
priority on design talent, for one thing. 
And big though the commercial market 
will be, it probably won’t be able to 
support entirely new models of its own. 
¢ Future Models—And what of the 
helicopters of the future? Piasecki has 
a lot of ideas about that, too, although 
he admits it may take a long time to 
realize them. Improvements, he feels, 
will come in four directions: 

e Increased capacity, through 
larger machines, more power, multiple 
power >. 

e Increased speed—up to 180 mph. 
for helicoptes of today’s general type. 
In addition to more power and more 
power plants, this may come about 
through stub wings (which would take 
some of the lifting load off the blades 
and thus increase their propulsion 
power), through new types of blades, or 
some form of auxiliary propulsion. 

e New types of power and power- 
transmission systems. 

e Finally—for the very long range— 
the possibility of completely new de- 
signs for vertical-lift, high-speed aircraft. 
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FASTEST THING IN FASTENING S® 


SPEED CLIP "5" TYPE 

7 e nee ge 
Plastic Sign Maker“Signs Up 
48% SPEED NUT’ Savings! go 

‘ FLAT TYPE MOULDING CLIP 
Everbrite Electric Signs, Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, has found the “sign of savings” f ; wee ; 
in Tinnerman Speep Nut brand fasteners. roe a ae Mi Pe ape we 
Designers at Everbrite specified 4 different sign shown in cutaway illus- 
types of Speep Nuts in the production of tration above. Made of highest 
these smart plastic signs. The result was an quality spring steel, SPEED NUT 
estimated savings of 48% in assembly time, fasteners are lightweight, self 
cost of materials, and materials handling! retaining and vibration-proof 


These four SPEED NUTS perform 











Speep Nut applications in plastics present unlimited money- 
saving opportunities. Production advantages like these are the Send for your “SAviNcs SToRiEs” book- 
reasons .. . Speep Nuts eliminate costly threaded inserts, let of interesting Speep NUT savings 
are self-retaining and vibration-proof, make faster, easier to industry. Write today: 
“blind” attachments, permit greater design flexibility, harness : _ 
cold-flow tendencies, eliminate heat sealing, and minimize aan denies ane a cae oe 


assembly damage! Fasteners Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. In Great 
. . : : Britain: Simmonds Aerocessories, Ltd., Trefor- 
For cost-saving details on the use of Speep Nuts in plastics, cet, Wales, Bn Prance: Assounnssiocs Gimende, 


call in your Tinnerman representative. 8. A. —7 rue Henri Barbusse, Levallois (Seine) 





NO CAPITAL 
INVESTMENT 


Required to Secure 


RAILROAD 
ROLLING 
STOCK 


Industrial Users And Short Line 
Railroads Should Investigate The 


MORRISON PLAN 


Rison 
Dawa SUPPLY CORP 


BUFFALO. N Y 





SMALL COMPANY run he George Golman (left) and Theodore Strauss 


specializes in making extra-fancy gift wrappings. Its . . . 


OLD FORESTER 


they’re self-adhesive 
SAVE YOU TIME! 
SAVE YOU MONEY! 


We can show you where to use these 
labels in your business! Mail the cou- 
pon ‘or samples and more information. 


~=s 
AVERY ADHESIVE LABEL corp., Div. 120 


120 Liberty St., New York 6 * 608 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5 * 1616 So. California Ave., Monrovia, Cal. 
Offices in Other Cities 


C Please send case histories () Have the local 
and free samples Avery man call 


0 RE 
Title cunmnpenaneannemnmee 
Company__— 


BIG CUSTOMER is Brown-Forman Distillers Corp., which has ordered 3-million 


wraps like these for the coming Christmas. 


Se 
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BIG OUTPUT 


offers 250 varieties a year. Born only two years ago in a $25-a- 
month office, Strauss-Golman Co. is making a... 


Small Fortune in Gift Wraps 


Brown-Forman Distillers Corp. was 
doing some heavy thinking. Compe- 
tition in the whiskey business is getting 
tougher, executives reasoned. Judging 
by the signs (BW —Sep.12’53,p34), it'll 
be really rugged by Christmas. We've 
got to do something to keep our brands 
(Old Forester, Early Times) in the run- 
ning. 

After mulling the problem over for 
a while, Brown-Forman decided to con- 
centrate on gift wrappings. If we can 
offer our brands in attractive, unusual 
wrappings, the executives figured, retail- 
ers will have a good selling point come 
the Christmas shopping season. 

Brown-Forman accordingly wrote to 
Neiman-Marcus, big Dallas department 
store (BW—Scep.19°53,p134) noted for 
its imaginative gift wrappings. We want 
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wrappings as good as yours, said Brown- 
Forman. What's our next step? 
Neiman-Marcus’ advice: ‘lake 
problem to Strauss-Golman. 
¢ Two Men-—Strauss-Golman Co. is a 
two-year-old company run by two 29- 
vear-old partners—Theodoxve H. Strauss, 
onetime radio executive; and George H. 
Golman, onetime liquor wholesaler and 
appliance distributor. It specializes in 
making gift wraps that go mere printed 
paper one better—wraps decorated with 
beads, feathers, tinsel, paper angels, 
cardboard sleighs. Cost of these wraps 
varies from 8¢ to 22¢ apicce. 
Strauss-Golman’s short history has 
been very closely tied up with Neiman- 
Marcus. When Strauss and Golman 
decided to go into the gift-wrap busi- 
ness, they—like Brown-F orman—went to 


your 





1 Helical, wear-hardened gears cut from 
alloy steel forgings and shaved before 
hardening for correct eccentricity 
and helical angle and bright, smooth 
surfaces — factors contributing to 
quiet operation and longer life. 


2 Gear arrangement in simple train 
minimizes number of moving parts 
—promotes quietness. 


3 Pinion and gear supported and 
spaced to reduce deflection— permits 
high load-carrying capacity. 


4 Splash system with large oil reser- 
voir assures constant and thorough 
lubrication of all parts. 


5 Anti-friction bearing construction 
throughout. 


6 Reliance Precision- 
Built Motors pro- 
vide the maximum 
in dependable and 
economical power. 

B-108 


Write for 
GearMotoR Bulletin E-2404 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


RELIANCE 


ELECTRIC AND 
ENGINEERING CO. 


1069 Ivanhoe Road « Cleveland 10, Ohie 


"All Motors are NOT Alike” 
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New handling system 
speeds production of Grinnell Fittings 


Until Grinnell Company switched from 
hand trucks to dependable Lewis-Shepard 
SpaceMaster Electric Trucks, it had a 
real problem handling small castings 
coming out of the foundry. 


Before SpaceMasters... 

Space-eating, non-stacking shop barrels 
caught castings at end of foundry con- 
veyor. Man lugged barrel on a hand 
truck to grinding machine. Machine oper- 
ator worked with one arm and his head 
in the barrel, the other arm in the machine. 


LEWIS-SHEPARD 






Lewis-Shepard Products, Inc. 
11-9 Walnut St., Watertown 72, Mass. 


Blue-Chip companies in these industries 
recently reordered L-S Fork Trucks: 
Paper Mfr. 26 L-S in use — reordered 3 
Elec. Gds. Mig. 41 L-S in use — reordered 13 


The MASTER Line 












After SpaceMasters ... 

Steel drop-bottom boxes catch castings 
from foundry conveyor. Efficient, eco- 
nomical L-S Model “E” carries box to 
grinding machine, dumps castings into 
overhead gravity-feed hopper. Boxes are 
designed to cash in on Model “E's” stack- 
ing ability. 


Results... Manhandling eliminated. 
Storage efficiency greatly improved. De- 
pendable L-S Model “E” Electrics insure 
on-schedule production at lower cost! 


Get the facts! Learn all about 
this and many other cost-saving 
Lewis-Shepard SpaceMaster instal- 
lations. Call your local L-S repre- 
sentative, listed under ‘Trucks, 
Industrial” in your Yellow Phone 
Book, or write today! 





Grocery Chain 6 L-S in use — reordered | 1 ea al Clip to your business letterhead 
Point Mfr. 1 L-S in use — reordered 6 Waals Please send me 

Motor Transport ... 1 L-S in use — reordered 12 Be Proof Folders 

Auto Mig. nn. 40S inuse— reordered 1 Vane Electric Truck 

BOHthOl nn rnecesenvenenne 2 L$ in use — reordered 5 \a Comparison Charts 





* store's wraps: 400,000 a year 





“... had many of the ele- 
ments of a cloak-and-dag- 
ger story...” 


GIFT WRAPS starts on p. 154 


the big department store for advice. 
Neiman-Marcus arranged deal with 
the two men: The department store’s 
staff would design wraps; Strauss-Gol- 
man would sell the wraps to retailers 
under the department store's name. 
The store would get a fixed percentage 
of gross sales as rovalty 

It worked well.  Strauss-Golman 
started out by renting an office desk for 
$25 monthly, farming out the gift-wrap 
production work. ‘They wrote to retail- 
ers around the country, describing their 
line of wraps and suggesting it as a 
high-power sales booster—not only for 
Christmas business, but also for such 
occasions as birthdays, weddings, 
Mother’s and Father's days. hey fol- 
lowed up their letters by phone calls 
and personal visits. 

Orders piled in. Pretty soon, Strauss 
and Golman had to get bigger quar- 
ters; a little later, still bigger quarters 
They moved around so much that Gol 
man once returned from a trip anc 
found his old office empty. Strauss hac 
moved on in his absence 
e Full-fledged—By the end of 1952 
Strauss-Golman Co. was well up in the 
world. It was operating in a 6,000- 
sq. ft. plant. It was now doing its own 
production work, with about 60 em- 

loyees. It had also acquired the serv- 
ices of Felix B. Goldman, college friend 
of Strauss. Goldman had been with a 
paper company, and he had the tech- 
nical and sales knowledge that Strauss 


and Golman needed. He is now the 
third, but limited, partnet 
Strauss-Golman’s sales in 1952 to- 


taled $300,000, with 40 U.S. stores 
picking their orders from seven basic 
designs. 

¢ Big Year—This year has seen two big 
windfalls go to the young company. 
In March, Neiman-Marcus decided to 
quit making its own gift wraps and turn 


the operation over to Strauss-Golman, 
which could make the wraps more 
cheaply. S-G now makes all the big 


Che rest 
of S-G’s production, sold elsewhere, 
goes under the trademark “Susan 
Crane.” 

And then there was Brown-Forman. 
The big distiller at first ordered 2,250,- 
000 wraps, later decided it would need 
3-million. 

Strauss-Golman had never seen an 
order that big before. Coupled with 
the Neiman-Marcus order, it meant 
only one thing: more expansion. The 
little company borrowed $100,000 from 
a bank, leased a 2,500-sq. ft. workshop 
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FASTENINGS... 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY! 


ooneee 


OPP EO Pe PEPER T “ ; 


Make Harper your source of supply for all 
your needs in aluminum fastenings. 


Machine Bolts Machine Screws 

Carriage Bolts (Slotted and Phillips Head) 
Nuts Tapping Screws 

Wing Nuts Wood Screws 

Cap Nuts (Slotted and Phillips Head) 
Rivets ; Washers 

Cap Screws Lock Washers 


Complete stocks in a wide range of sizes assure you 
prompt delivery. 

The H. M. Harper Company has specialized for 
almost a third of a century in fastenings of non- 
ferrous metals and all stainless steels, and is the 
largest manufacturer in this field. Over 7,000 items 
are available from stock in aluminum, brass, naval 
bronze, silicon bronze, Monel and all stainless steels. 

Write or wire your requirements in aluminum fas- 
tenings to Harper, or mail the coupon for the Harper 
Aluminum Fastening Catalog. 





The H. M. Harper Company 
8225 Lehigh Avenue 
Morton Grove, Illinois 
Please send me the following catalogs: 
( ) Catalog on Harper Aluminum Fastenings 
( ) Catalog 25 on Harper Everlasting Fastenings 


HARPER 


Company 
TE 6cecs ciéscdbideantasises ° 





Willamette Cherry Grower's, Salem, Oregon. Notice the 77 National Wood tanks (uppes 
right of photograph) for processing cherries. 


EFFICIENT FOOD PROCESSING 
MADE POSSIBLE BY NATIONAL TANKS 


Each year the Willamette Cherry Growers prepare between 3,000-5,000 
tons of cherries for future processing. Speed is necessary in economically 
Geees a large quantity of highly perishables such as cherries. The 
illamette Cherry Growers have found that by replacing barrels with the 
large National Wood tanks, they could benefit from many economies in 
operation. This more efficient handling and storing of cherries has allowed 
them to save considerable time and money. 
The National Wood tanks and pipe lines used by many other food 
processors* have also been custom-designed to reduce costs by solving 
their liquid storage or transportation problems. 


Food Processors Write Today 

Maybe National Wood tanks and pipe can help you lower processing costs. 
If you store or transport liquids, write today giving details of your operation. 
Our engineering staff will carefully analyze the details. If National Wood 
tanks and pipe can help you, we will work with your staff to design wood 
tanks and pipes to fit your special project. 

You'll be pleased with the savings in time and money that you can 
make with durable National wood tanks and pipes. 
* Names given on request. 

Write to: 
National Tank & Pipe Co. 


2301 North Columbia Blvd., Dept. B 
Portland 17, Oregon. 


WOOD TANKS ~< PIPE 


DIVISION OF Mand M WOOD WORKING COMPANY 
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and two warehouses, hired more em- 
ployees. 

The Brown-Forman job had many of 
the elements of a cloak-and-dagger 
story. Because of hot competition in 
the whiskey industry, the distiller de- 
manded the strictest secrecy. Corre 
spondence was marked Top Secret. The 
two whiskey brands were not men- 
tioned by name. Old Forester wraps 
were dubbed Fort Worth Project; 
Earley Times wraps, Dallas Project. 
Strauss-Golman’s —employe« didn’t 
know why, or for whom, they were 
making the wraps. When Strauss and 
Golman went to a Sept. 12 sales meet- 
ing in New Orleans, they were forbid- 
den to ride on the same train with re- 
tailers attending the mecting 

The retailers were the first large 
gioup to be let in on Brown-Forman’s 
secret. ‘Trade magazines will begin 
carrying ads on the subject in October. 
¢ Status—Strauss-Golman expects _ its 
1953 sales to run $750,000; its 1954 
sales, $l-million. It now offers 250 
varietics of wrapping a year, handles 
200 customers in 75 cities. 

It now has some designers of its own 
—working with Neiman-Marcus design- 
ers. It employs 200 women workers, 
doing much of the production by hand. 
Its weekly payroll is $6,000, against 
$1,500 a year ago. 

Right now, it’s up to its neck in 
work and can’t handle any more orders. 
If negotiations on a new 17,000-sq. ft. 
building go through, Strauss-Golman 
will start taking orders again. 


Chair That Climbs 


This mechanized wheel chair goes up stairs 
or down under its own power. It’s the four 
small motor-driven wheels in the under- 
carriage that do the trick. The chair must 
be guided manually, but does the work 
itself. It was developed in Denmark. 
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COMPANIES BRIEFS 





White Motor Co. broke ground and 
broke even on its new truck plant at 
Exton, Pa. (BW —Sep.5’53,p32). As 
soon as a court had upheld White’s 
purchase of Autocar Co. through ex- 
change of stock, White started building 
a new $2-million plant to replace the 
old Autocar plant at Ardmore, 12 mi. 
away. White also sold the Ardmore 
property to Land Holding Corp. of 
Philadelphia. The price: $2-million. 
® 


Federal court in Hartford ruled that 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. would not 
violate antitrust provisions by investing 
$8-million in 49% of the common 
stock of Plax Corp., a plastics producer 
(BW—Jul.11’53,p86). 

* 


Trolley car heaters have gone the way 
of the buggy whip, so Consolidated Car 
Heating Co., Inc., of Albany decided to 
change its name to Consolidated Metal 
Products Corp. as more descriptive of 
its business. 
* 

A Delaware utility is taking a Public 
Service Commission ruling to court for 
the first time in the state’s history. Dia- 
mond State ‘Telephone Co. had asked 
for rate increases to bring in an extra 
$1,514,000 a year; the PSC had 
granted only $517,000. 


* 
Ozark Air Lines of St. Louis reports a 
55% increase in riders for the first eight 
months of 1953 compared with 1952. 
The line’s certificate of convenience 
and necessity comes up for renewal 
next week before CAB. 

* 
Chrysler Corp. is slated to get a $50- 
million contract for tank recovery ve- 
hicles, to build at Detroit Arsenal after 
its M-47 tank program ends in another 
month. Chrysler lost to GM in bids 
for a $200-million M-48 tank contract 
ate todas 


More than half the passengers flying 
across the Atlantic are riding at tourist 
fares. In the week ended Sept. 5, Pan 
American World Airways carried a rec- 
ord total of 4,106 passengers over the 
ocean; 2,280 rode tourist-class. 

* 
A big oil refinery for the Hampton 
Roads section of Virginia was an- 
nounced by Pan American Refining 
Corp., an affiliate of American Oil Co. 
Initial sections of the plant, with ca 
pacity of 25,000 bbl. a day, are ex- 
pected to cost $25-million. 

e 
The Clinchfield RR wants to aban- 
don passenger service in Tennessee, the 
Carolinas, Virginia, and Kentucky. It 
claims heavy losses on passenger service. 
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THEY’RE YOURS 

FOR GREATER 

O.315-A UTILITY, THESE THREE 
GREAT NEW CONTINENTALS 





Here’s What They Provide: 


1. DEPENDABILITY reflecting more than 50 years’ 
| engine-building experience. 
2. SIMPLICITY — for maximum ease of installation, 
adjustment and repair. 
3 COMPACTNESS adapting them to modern air- 
: frame a 


and like Posie backed by estab- 




















For free bulletins with full specifications, performance curves and installation 
diagrams, address: 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 


Aircraft fFogine [Jivision 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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U.S. Incomes Jump in July 


From January until June, income 
gains over a year ago stuck close to the 
7% mark. July upset the pattern: The 
margin swelled to 9.2% above July, 
1952, chalking up not only the biggest 
increase of any month this year but 


160 





also the record gain since back in 1951. 

It’s a good bet the jump mainly re- 
flects ‘last year’s steel strike. For one 
thing, July, 1952, gains over 1951 were 
only about 3%. And the greatest 1953 
pickup was in the Philadelphia, Cleve 


eS 


land, and Chicago regions—which 
showed the smallest growth a year ago. 

The month-to-month growth picture 
held steady at the 0.6% figure set in 
June. New York led and Kansas City 
trailed. 
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Plastic “skyhooks” 


Amazing polyethylene is helping science explore the upper air 


while doing a down-to-earth job of improving the things you use 


HUGE, pear-shaped balloons of light, strong polyethylene 
plastic now carry sensitive instruments 20 miles up 
into the stratosphere. There they are probing the secrets 
of weather and adding to our knowledge of cosmic rays 

the mysterious particles of energy that shower down 


upon us. 


“SQUEEZE” BOTTLES, TOO — These “skyhooks” 
are one of many interesting applications of polyethyl- 
ene. Most of us have already met this versatile plas- 
tic in the form of “squeeze” bottles for cosmetics, 
unbreakable containers for medi¢ine, protective wrap- 
pings for fresh and frozen foods, and insulation for 
radio and TV wire. 

The making of polyethylene is as spectacular as its 
uses. A tremendous and continuing pressure equal to 
the explosive force within the largest anti-aircraft guns 


Dy NEL Textile Fiber ELECTROMET All nd Metals 
ACHESON Electrode PY ROFAX Gas 


BAKELITE, VINYLITE, and KRENE Plastic 


HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 
Presv-)-Live 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 


changes ethylene gas into tough polyethylene plastir 
MILLIONS OF POUNDS 
Carbide, with their years of experience in chemistry 
plastics, and the use of high pressures, turn out nearly 


The people ol | Phheon 


80 million pounds of polyethylene “a Veal an impor 
tant part of the nation’s total production. Yet the need 
is so great that three new plants will boost UCC’s out 


put to over 250 million pounds by 1955, 


FREE: Learn how ALLOYS, CARBONS, GASES, CHEMICALS, a) 
PLASTIC Simprove many things that you use. Ask for “Product 
and Processes” booklet PP 


Inron ( , 
Unron CarsBipe 
AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 EAST 42ND STREET UCC) NEW YORK 1 N. ¥ 


— UCC’s Trade-marked Products include 


PRESTONE Anti-Freez 


Acetylene UNION Carbide 





Serving Commerce 
Around the World 


In Latin America, Europe, the Far East...in every important center 
of world trade, Bank of America credit facilities serve commerce and 
industry. You, too, can take advantage of this bank’s wealth of exper- 
ience and extensive on-the-spot facilities. For information, write Bank 
of America, International Banking Department, 304 Montgomery 


Street, San Francisco, California. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL fhViNE3 ASSOCIATION 


eeeee Bante of America ia a member of the Frdtral Prserve Syatims dad Frdtral Deport Sramrance Corporations 


Bank of America has International Banking Departments in San Francisco and Los Angeles 
Overseas branches: London, Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok, Guam. Repre 
sentatives: Mexico City, Milan, Paris and Zurich. Correspondents throughout the world. Bank of 
America (International), New York, a wholly owned subsidiary; overseas branch, Duesseldorf. 


COPYRIGHT 1953, BANK OF AMERICA 








INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 
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A period of diplomatic sparring between East and West. That, rather 
than East-West negotiations, is the outlook for some months ahead. 


There’s little chance for a Korean political conference this fall and 
even less for a foreign ministers’ meeting on Germany. That leaves little 
room for any change in East-West relations. 


This picture could be altered, of course, by local events such as another 
popular explosion in East Germany, a rash move in Korea by Syngman 
Rhee, or by an early ratification of the European Defense Community. 


® 
The official Washington view doesn’t quite jibe with this interpretation 
of what lies ahead—at least not in the case of Korea. The State Dept. still 
thinks that the Communists will come to a political conference on the present 
United Nations terms. 


At the U.N., too, you can get a different slant. The general view among 
foreign delegates is this: The Communists won’t attend unless India is 
included. But there’s some hope that New Delhi can still be brought in as 
a neutral—say, by an invitation from the Communist side which the U.S. 
wouldn’t oppose. 

There are two catches to this idea: (1) Prime Minister Nehru has said 
flatly that India won’t attend unless invited by both sides; (2) It would be 
hard for the U.S. to agree to India sitting in as a neutral. 


The basic problem is whether or not Russia is ready to negotiate cither 
on Korea or Germany. 

For several months after Stalin’s death it looked as if that was what 
the new regime was shooting for. But now the evidence suggests that the 


Kremlin is playing for time. 


a 
Here are some reasons that might explain a shift in Soviet tactics: 

¢ The top members of the Malenkov regime haven’t been able to agree 
on a German policy now that Adenauer’s election victory has killed any 
chance of neutralizing Germany. 

¢ The Soviet H-bomb has strengthened the hand of those in the Kremlin 
who believe there’s no need to rush an East-West settlement. 

¢ Russia’s standing in Asia, especially in India and Indonesia, has risen 
since the Korean cease-fire. So Moscow may hope that it can engineer an 
Asian bloc under Peking’s leadership before negotiating a Korean settlement. 


Meanwhile, the Russians face a tough test in East Germany. 

It looks as if there will be a worse economic breakdown this winter 
than last. Food, coal, and electricity are inadequate to meet winter needs. 

To deal with this situation, the East German government is shifting 
again to a harsh labor policy. Work norms will be jacked up. To enforce 
discipline the government is now recruiting an auxiliary police force of 
200,000 men. 

It’s doubtful if the Communists will get away with such tactics any- 
more successfully than before. Reports from East Germany suggest that 
discontent is boiling up toward another explosion like that of June 17. 


The U.S. has its own problems in Western Europe. 
Adenauer’s election victory in West Germany may have led Washington 
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into over-optimism about the European Defense Community (BW-Sep.19 
’653,p163). 

As things look now, the French want another six months to make up 
their minds on EDC. 

Premier Laniel can’t get agreement even in his own cabinet. That's 
why he has had to postpone his proposed visit to Washington. 


Britain is now ready to play ball on a permanent basis with the Schuman 
coal-steel pool. 

The Churchill government, the National Coal Board, and the steel 
industry all favor the closest possible ties with the pool, short of actual 
membership. 

The British have been moving in this direction for some time. But it 
has taken the current mild recession in Europe’s coal and steel industries to 
jell British opinion. 

Now that coal and steel stocks are high on the Continent, producers 
there are growing restive under the pool’s price rules. 

So the British want to be in a position to throw their weight behind the 
High Authority, as it tries to keep pool producers from rocking the boat. 
What the British want is stability in coal and steel markets. 


The State and Treasury Depts. are tussling over the Export-Import 
Bank’s new lending policy (BW-Aug.15'53,p136). 
There’s a test case up now before the National Advisory Council—New 


Zealand’s application for $20-million to finance a lumber, pulp, and paper 
project. 

Treasury wants the Ex-Im Bank to deny the loan unless it can get 
private U.S. interests to back the project, limit its own participation to 
underwriting the private loan. 

State wants the Bank to lend the money first and later to sell the notes, 
with a Bank guarantee, to private industries. 


Behind this squabble is State’s effort to get the Treasury to relax its 
tough policy toward new Ex-Im development loans. 

State is urging that the Bank be permitted to make new loans to the 
limit of its yearly profits and repayments, which together amount to about 
$200-million a year. 

That way the Bank’s lending activities wouldn’t produce either a deficit 
or a surplus in the U.S. budget. 

State also wants the bank to sell more of its notes to private investors, 
with a Bank guarantee. That would give Ex-Im more money to play with. 

Treasury is standing pat on both issues. The decision in the New Zealand 
tussle, which is due this week, will show who is getting the upper hand. 


The U.S. Defense Pact with Spain will be signed any day now. 


That will give the Spaniards access to about $390-million in U.S. aid 
The breakdown, roughly will be: $160-million for construction of air and 
naval bases; $140-million for military end items; $85-million for economic aid. 


Spain probably can count on eventually getting an additional $200-mil- 
lion or so under the aid program. 
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This plate wrifes...adds...tabulates 


Statistical and accounting 
functions now added to 
Addressograph repetitive writing 


Holes can be punched into certain Addressograph plates 
to perform many accounting functions at high speeds 
and reduce paperwork costs. 


Accounting Addressograph machines are already deliver- 
ing phenomenal time and money savings on scores of differ- 
ent applications. But you don't have 
to have an accounting problem to en- 
joy Addressograph benefits. Every 
business has repetitive writing to do 
in preparing the many records need- 
ed to guide its operations. 


Addressograph is the modern way 


to mechanize paperwork and save the costly time of clerical 
employees for more productive work. 

Perhaps you are unfamiliar with all the things modern 
Addressograph methods can do for you. A nearby repre- 
sentative will be glad to make a study of your savings 
opportunities and submit a report to you without cost or 
obligation. Write Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio—Production Machines for Business 
Records. AM Cor 


Addressagraph-Multigraph 


SIMPLIFIED BUSIN 


SS METHODS 


SERVING SMALL BUSINESS — BIG BUSINESS — EVERY BUSINESS 
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Krupp: Felled 


Contracts for a $15( lion stecl 
plant in India, another steel mill in 
meal a steel survey in Pakistan, a 
nickel project in Gre« 1 cement 
plant in India, a resou urvey in 
Yemen, and a bid to bu $65-mil 

lion suspension bridge « the Bos 
porus—these are visible of the 
rebirth of Krupp of Essen, prewar Get 
many’s industrial giant 
European industrialist vatching 
Krupp’s comeback with nixture of 
envy, apprehension, and outright fear 
Some British business ci even wish 
that Krupp would return to the pro 
duction of armaments—n forbidden 
field for West German indust1 Chen 
these Britons say, th« n firm 
cast-steel plant at Essen—center of the Krupp empire—was  wouldn’t be able to concentrate its en 
ravaged partly by bombing, partly by Allied dismantling. ergics so fully on meeting the demand 
for industrial goods in the Middle East 
and South Asia. 
e Line of Work—But a e look at 
what’s happened to Krupp in the past 
few years shows that tl ims ban 
alone doesn’t explain the f amazing 
comeback in civilian ventures. The 
simple fact is that Krupp had such 
vast industrial interest | such a 
fund of technical and busin know 
how that it was bound to come back 
as soon as the German nomy re 
vived. Even the destruction wrought 
by World War II and an Allied order 
civesting Krupp of its interests in coal 
mining and basic steel production have 
left the Krupp empire with 30 individ 
ual enterprises and assets that must 
amount to at least $100-million 
The Krupp enterprises are concen 
trated today in two field 
e ‘T'ransportation. Krupp manufa 
tures locomotives, ships, trucks, and 
all types of railroad equipment 
¢ Steel processing a industrial 
equipment. The firm builds machinery 
and industrial equipment of every typ 
from nuts and bolts to nplete steel 
mills and mining installations. Stahl 
bau Reinhausen, one of the Krupp en 
terprises, handles the bulk of this busi 
ness and exports 60% of its output. 
¢ Foreign Projects—At p it, Krupp 
owns no foreign companies and has no 
{reign agencies of its own. But it is 
represented in almost cvery countn 
of the world by local companies, many 
of which act for several German firms 
In handling foreign jobs, Krupp mak« 
the greatest possible u of native 
talent and labor. Only top direction 
is handled by a small nucleus of Ger- 
man enginecrs. 
: : In financing foreign p ts, Krupp 
STILL ALIVE —and once more running at full blast—are some 30 Krupp enterprises can grant relatively fa ble credit 
like this big locomotive plant, also at Essen. terms, In the case of the Indian steel 
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Giant Walks Again 


mill, Krupp is putting up 25% of the 
cash by working through a German 
banking group. (The rest is being 
put up by the Indian government and 
the World Bank.) 

¢ Bosses—Ihe Krupp empire is owned 
by Alfred Krupp, a member of the 
family that founded the business back 
in 1811. But active management con- 
trol is in the hands of four men: 
johannes Schroeder, finance and tax 
expert; Berthold Beitz, organization 
und administration; Dr. Friederich Jans- 
sen, exports; and Dr. Hans Kallen, 
technical adviser to management. 

Individual Krupp companies are run 
by two or three bosses, usually at a 
ratio of one engineer to one business 
expert. Where large construction jobs 
are involved, there may be two en- 
gineers to one businessman holding 
down the top management position. 
On most matters the boards of individ 
ual Krupp companies have complete 
awutonomy. 

Alfred Krupp, like all Krupp execu- 
tives, prefers to stay out of the lime- 
light. Only recently has he taken to 
spending any time at his Essen office. 

Even now he leaves most decisions 
to his lieutenants, especially to his offi- 
cial spokesman—“Generaldirektor — Jo- 
hannes Schroeder.” 
¢ Growth Years—Krupp has said that 
he will never reenter the armament 
and ammunition field. If he sticks by 
his word, this will be the latest ironic 
twist in the history of a firm that dates 
back to 1811, when the foundation for 
the first Krupp cast-steel plant was laid 
in Essen. 

In its carly days, Krupp employed 


BOSSES OF THE KRUPP EMPIRE 


only four workers. But technical de- 
velopments, especially in the field 
of steel processing, gradually pushed 
Krupp into the forefront of German 
heavy industry. Krupp was the first 
continental firm to introduce the Besse- 
mer process of steel making and the 
first to go into production of railroad 
tracks and switches. By the end of the 
century Krupp railroad equipment was 
known throughout the world, By then 
the firm had 40,000 workers. 

In 1902 Bertha Krupp, who gave 
ler name to the “Big Bertha” gun of 
World War I, took over the manage- 
ment. Under her direction, the firm 
expanded at a phenomenal pace. By 
1918, it employed 180,000 workers. 
¢ Hard Times—Under Hitler, Alfred 
Krupp became sole owner of the Krupp 
empire. But it wasn’t long before the 
firm ran into the most troubled times 
it had ever known. During World War 
Il, Krupp plants took a heavy pasting 
from Allied bombers. At least 32% of 
the plants were completely destroyed 
and an additional 29% seriously dam- 
aged. 

Following the war, the Allied occu- 
pation authorities vowed that Krupp 
would be smashed still further and 
would never rise again. Many of the 
remaining Krupp plants were disman- 
tled as reparations. Over 156,000 tons 
of machinery were sent to the Allies. 

On top of that, Alfred Krupp and 
eight of his directors were convicted 
in 1948 of spoilation, plunder, and 
participation in the Nazi slave labor 
program. Krupp himself was sentenced 
to 12 years in psison and total confis- 
cation of all his property. But the con- 


are owner Alfred Krupp (left, with Mrs. Krupp) 


and “general director” Johannes Schroeder, Krupp’s top lieutenant and spokesman. 
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WALLACE NO. 60 
PORTABLE POWER 


1. BENDING MACHINE 


It averages over 60 bends 
per hour with one operator 


The Wallace No. 60 Bending Ma- 
chine is unlike any bending machine 
on the market today. A % hp motor 
does the bending—simply pull the 
trigger switch. Bends left or right- 
hand—rotation is reversible 


This bender replaces the tedious 
hand pumping hydraulic benders or 
manual hand benders. Bends are 
made as used on the job, for air 
conditioning, refrigeration, radiant 
heat, maintenance, construction, etc. 


OPERATING FEATURES 
it can be hand carried. 
Bends 2” to 1%” IPS pipe to 180°. 


115 Volt single phase—60 cycle AC or 
DC current. 


Die forms can be quickly and easily 
changed for pipe sizes. 


Main driving gear is case hardened 
ond ground for maximum wear 


Operates anywhere along a pipe= 
saves handling of pipe. 


Can be mounted on bench or vise. 


Steel, arc welded construction for maxi- 
mum strength with minimum weight. 


& 
Write for *'The Cold Bending of Metals 
don authoritative book on bending 


THE WALLACE SUPPLIES MFG. CO, 


Dept. BW 1312 DIVERSEY PKWY. 


Chicago 14, Vl. 


8, 
CWALLACE 7, 


Or 


. 
6 WSEMOER <i 
’ ‘ 


monvol 


Bending Specialists since 1900 





KEY-TOTER 


To Win and Hold 
Business Friends 
At Xmas — for All Year 


Zipper key case with 6 swivel hooks. 
Genuine pigskin lined with suede leather. 
License pocket. 2 blade penknife. Triple Cut nail file. 


* including 4 line 
$1 85 gold imprint 
in lots of 100. Less in quontities. 


Write for new catalog 
and prices of more than 
100 top selections for Xmas giving. 
plus 139% Fed. Tox 








ADVERTISING LEATHER 
SPECIALTY CO., INC. 


302 Fifth Avenue, New York |, N.Y 





PLAN NOW| 


to be in BOSTON for the 


th Annual 
NATIONAL 


Industrial Packaging 
& Materials Handling 


EXPOSITION 


OCTOBER 20-21-22-1953 
MECHANICS BLDG, BOSTON, MASS. 


New, unusual, refined, modernized 


EXAMING products, equipment and materials 


YOU'LL Get 


Foremost industrial packagin 
TO KNOW J -“ me 


materials handling men 


YOU CAN 
LEARN 


The newest—from the renowned 
“Short Course’’ in packaging and 
materials handiing (Sponsored by 
Mech. Eng. Dept. of M.1.T.) 


Interesting, instructive entries in the 
National Protective Packaging and 
Materials Handling Competition 


National Packaging and Materials Handling 
Show in the GREAT NEW ENGLAND MARKET 


you 
WILL SEE 


Fi 


For full information, write 
Society of Industrial Packaging 
& Materials Handling Engineers 


Room 902-C€ 20 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4 








fiscation order was never put into effect; 
and in February, 1951, este and his 
directors were released from prison. 

¢ Deconcentration—It was then that 
the Allies, under the program to de- 
cartelize the German economy, pro- 
ceeded to divest Alfred Krupp of all 
his basic steel and coal mining proper- 
tics. Even so, Krupp may not come 
off too badly from this process. His 
steel and coal assets have been trans- 
ferred to two holding corporations, 
which will sell the shares to the Ger- 
man public over the next five years. 
Expected proceeds of at least $25-mil- 


lion to $30-million will go to Krupp 

Today the remnants of the Krupp 
cmpire are humming at full capacity. 
Once German rearmament _ starts, 
Krupp is sure to get its share of arma- 
ment orders—though according to di- 
rector Johannes Schroeder, these orders 
will be limited to transportation and 
communications equipment But even 
rearmament orders of this kind may 
divert some of Krupp’s energy from 
export markets, thus calm the fears of 
European firms that are now smarting 
from recent Krupp successes in the 


Middle East and Asia. 


Oil Monopoly in Brazil 


New law bars all private investors from petroleum 
development. But the government lacks both money and 
know-how, so costly imports are likely to continue. 


The Brazilian Chamber of Deputies 
last week hung an albatross around the 
neck of Brazil’s hard pressed economy 
that it is likely to jinx it for years. 

The Deputies voted to create a state 
monopoly, Petrobras, to handle all fu- 
ture Brazilian oil development. Private 
investors, both Brazilian and foreign, 
will be shut out from crude production 
and refining. President Vargas is ex- 
pected to sign the law soon. When 
he does, he will settle an issue that has 
been a political football in Brazil since 
the end of World War II. But it will 
be settled in a way that is sure to 
hold back economic development. 
¢ Senate Overruled—Just this spring 
it looked as though the petroleum 
issue might be settled in a way much 
healthier for the Brazilian economy. 
In May the Senate voted to amend 
the nationalistic bill* that the Depu- 
tics had come up with last year. ‘The 
Senate provided that private companies 
could enter the Brazilian oil picture, 
though under strict government con- 
trol. ‘The Deputies would have none 
of this, and passed their own law as 
it stood. They even voted down a 
Senate amendment allowing Petrobras 
to contract private companies for help 
in research and production. 

With the passage of the bill last 
week internationalist-minded Brazilians 
and U.S. officials in Rio were quick to 
predict that Petrobras wouldn’t bring 
in oil. It’s to be financed by a special 
tax on oil imports, which will guaran- 
tee it a big kitty of cruzeiros to work 
with. But oil prospecting, producing 
and refining equipment is expensive 
and must be imported. And Brazil's 
chronically shaky foreign exchange po- 
sition will keep a low ceiling on the 
number of cruzeiros that Petrobras will 
have to spend abroad. The new cor- 
poration will be short in know-how and 


lacking in competent technicians, too. 
¢ Steady Drain—This could mean 
something close to economic tragedy 
for Brazil. Oil imports are the biggest 
single drain on Rio’s slender foreign 
exchange resources. Yearly imports 
now top $200-million and demand is 
rising at a steady 15% a year. Because 
of this, the development of a_ local 
petroleum industry could do more than 
anvthing else to create an expanding 
balanced economy. No one knows for 
sure how much oil is in Brazil, but 
U.S. companies bet there is plenty. 

One thing is sure. Economic prog- 
ress will be slow and halting as long 
as Brazil is dependent on heavy fuel 
imports. Foreign exchange reserves will 
be vulnerable to every shift in world 
trade winds. Shortages and inflationars 
fever will keep recurring, and Brazil's 
ambitious development plans will be 
hobbled. 
¢ A Damper—This gloomy outlook in 
Rio is doubly disappointing to Wash- 
ington because it follows nearly a year 
of cautious optimism. ‘The Finance 
Ministry has waged an energetic cam- 
paign for solvency. It clamped con- 
trols on credit, stopped printing money, 
squeezed imports to a minimum, nego- 
tiated bilateral agreements with a string 
of European countries. 

These measures have won precarious 
stability for the Brazilian onomy. 
Its foreign trade deficit for the first 
seven months of this year was only 322- 
million cruzeiros compared to 10.9-bil- 
lion for the same period last year. 

But these are essentially negative 
measures designed to keep the eco- 
nomic boat from capsizing, not to pro 
pel it forward. And without some basic 
economic progress it will be tough to 
maintain this sort of cconomic disci- 
pline for long, since inflationary pres- 
sure still is straining the controls. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





U.S. farm exports sank 31% during 
the year ended June 30. At $2.5-billion 
they were the lowest since 1944-45. 
Agriculture Secretary Benson says the 
sitaation is serious—U.S. farmers need 
overseas markets; the world needs U.S. 
food. But he hopes the 17-man presi- 
dential commission that began a study 
of U.S. foreign economic policy this 
week will find ways to reverse the trend. 

® 
In Venezuela: Envases Venezolanos, 
S. A., the country’s first can manufac- 
turer, has just begun operations. Amer- 
ican Can Co., with a 40% interest in 
the firm, built the plant and will super- 
vise it. . . . Radio Caracas-I'V went on 
the air last week. The privately owned 
station is Venezuela’s third vidco out- 
let. . . . Sears, Roebuck & Co., will 
open a retail store at Maracay next 
month. It’s the sixth Sears outlet in 
Venezuela. 

* 
General Motors’ German subsidiary, 
Adam Opel AG, will start turning out 
a new U.S.-styled, four-door sedan in 
October. ‘The Kapitaen 1954 will offer 
more powcr, less gas consumption than 
previous Opel cars. 

e 
Brazil has adopted Italy’s Fiat tractor 
as the standard national model. Fabrica 
National de Motores, Rio de Janciro, 
will make them under Fiat licensing 
and supervision. 

a 
Two more U.S. oil firms have moved 
mto Peru’s Amazon basin. Peruvian 
Pacific Petroleum Co., a Cities Service 
Co. subsidiary, got a 155,000 acre 
exploration concession; Richmond Oil 
Co. got one for 230,000 acres. Texas 
Co. and Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 
previously leased concessions there 


(BW—May23’53,p146; Aug.22,p105). 
a 


Cartagena, Colombia, a town of 150,- 
000 on the country’s northern coast, 
has put in a bid for an oil refinery. The 
Chamber of Commerce has just pub- 
lished a detailed study to show the 
Colombian government and private in- 
terests at home and abroad why it’s 
the age place for a big refinery to 
supply northern Colombia and to ex- 
port through the Panama Canal. 





The Pictures——Assoc. Photog- 
raphers—1 38, 139, 140; Bob Isear 
—28, 29, 41, 180 (top); Herb 
Kratovil—Cover, 28, 29,. 144,145, 
. 146, 147; Sol Libsohn — 186; 
McGraw-Hill World News—166,, 
167; Ed Miley—154, 155; United 
Press—27, 158, 178; Harry Ru- 
binstein—180 (ctr., bot.) 
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MORE POWER i, your battery! 


(Rear Above) Material: Koppers 81, crystal 
Moder: Proion Plastics, Florence, Mass. 
Manufacturer: C&D Batteries, inc., Conshohocken, Pa. 


(Front Above) Material: Koppers MC-409 
Molder: — cman ican Transportation Co., 
hicago, HI. 
Manufacturer : ag National Batteries, Inc., Trenton, 


KOPPERS POLYSTYRENES are helping to 
improve the efficiency and quality as well 
as life of modern batteries. Both regular and 
impact types of polystyrene have a high 
dielectric value, and high heat distortion 
temperatures which assure retention of 
shape anddimensions. They are non-porous, 
and are impervious to the effects of acids 
which are commonly used in batteries. 

Koppers Modified Polystyrenes give auto 
and truck batteries the shock resistance that 
is essential to good performance. In station- 
ary batteries, where resistance to shock is not 
of prime importance, Koppers Regular Poly- 
styrene offers the additional advantage of 
transparency. 

Polystyrene’s strength reduces breakage 
during shipment, and its light weight makes 
handling easier, cuts transportation costs 
substantially. 

A Koppers representative will be glad to 
serve you in the application of Koppers 
Polystyrene to your battery problems. The 
‘unique combination of desirable character- 
istics and the eye appeai found in these 
thermoplastics can help you make a better 


Material: Koppers 8X, crystal 
Molder: Mack Molding Co., 


Artington, Vt. 


Manufacturers: C&D Batteries, Inc., 


Conshohocken, Pa. 
Electric Storage Battery 
Ce., Philadelphia, Pa. 


KOPPERS 
POLYSTYRENES 


Type 3 
Type 7 
Type 8 
MC-185 


MC-301 


MC-305 


MC-309 


MC-401 


MC-405 


MC-409 


General Purpose 
Polystyrene 
Improved Heat Dis- 
tortion Temperature 
Highest Heat Dis 
tortion Temperature 
High Impact, 
Lowest Water 
Absorption Rate 
High Impact, 
Improved Heat Dis- 
tortion Temperature 
High Impact, 

Easy Flow 

High Impact 
Highest Heat Dis 
tortion Temperature 
Medium Impact, 
Improved Heat Dis- 
tortion Temperature 
Medium Irapact, 
Easy Flow 

Medium Impact, 
Highest Heat Dis- 
tortion Temperature 


Koppers Plastics Make Many Products Better 


and. Many Better Products Possible 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemicol Division, Dept. BW-93, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
Sales Offices: New York - Boston « Philadelphia - Chicago « Detroit - Los Angeles 





ic SOLVES 2 SALES PROBLEMS 


Because this plier-type stapler 
fits a salesman’s brief case. 


4) Keeping home office bulletins, copies of orders, 
price sheets and product data files in proper 
order—handy instantly—is a big job, when a brief case 
is your “file drawer’’, Thousands of salesmen are 
finding that N-C Staplers solve this problem, 


The home office cheers when the sales force is 

equipped with N-C Staplers ~ because N-C's 
solve a problem for them, too, Orders, field reports, 
memoranda, expense accounts come in neatly stapled 
with proper attachments, etc. Saves time, money and 
efrors. 


ASK YOUR COMMERCIAL STATIONER 
TO SHOW YOU NEVA-CLOG STAPLERS 
or write, on your letterhead, 
requesting stapler for free trial, 
NEVA-CLOG PRODUCTS, INC. 
512 Logan St., Bridgeport 1, Conn, 








“nut it on meu Up 


Busy executives are learning 

the value of keeping permanent 

records — on Soundcraft Magnetic 

Recording Tape. Important 

conferences, sales training talks, 

speeches by absentee officials — 

these and many more can be 

recorded with ease, played back 

any time, any place. 

Tape recording is an integral part of 

modern business. Soundcraft Magnetic 

Recording Tape assures you of the 

utmost in durability and fidelity. 

For information on Soundcraft Magnetic 

Recording Tape, 

write: 


SOUNDCRAFT 


CORP. 

10 East 52nd Street 
Dept. M-94 

New York 22, N. Y. 





Japanese Get in Jeep Parade 


Mitsubishi contracts with Willys to build jeeps in 
Japan, eventually with all-Japanese parts . . . Foreign chem- 
ists talk shop here . . . Getting around in Yucatan. 


The Willys jeep made its first ap- 
pearance in Japan cight years ago. Then 
the jeeps were driven by U.S. soldiers, 
were made in the U.S. Now Japanese 
civilians are bouncing along in them, 
and soon they will be labeled made-in- 
Japan. 

Mitsubishi Heavy Industries Reor- 
ganized, Ltd. has signed a contract with 
Willys Export Co. to build jeeps for 
civilian use in Japan. This formalizes 
a temporary agreement under which 
Mitsubishi has assembled 674 Jeeps for 
Japan's National Security Forces. 

l’or the time being the jeeps will be 
only partially made in Japan. Mitsu- 
bishi will assemble 1,500 this year, with 
Japanese-made bodies, radiators, wheels, 
springs, window glass, tires, batteries, 
and instruments. The rest of the parts 
will be imported from the Willys plant 
at ‘Toledo, Ohio. Next year, when it’s 
hoped production will be around 4,000 
units, Japanese brakes and _ electrical 
parts will also be used. Japanese engines 
will be added the following vear. 

Within three years Mitsubishi fig- 
ures it will be able to make complete 
jeeps, without using any Willys parts 
at all. And it figures production by 
then will be 5,000 or better a year. To 
make this completely made-in-Japan 
production possible, Mitsubishi savs it 
will have to purchase about $1-million 
worth of machine tools abroad. There’s 
no detailed list yet, but it will include 
gear cutters, broaches and grinders. 

Under the new contract, Mitsubishi 
will pay royalties to Willys of $100 per 
vehicle if production totals 3,000 a vear, 
$125 if output is between 2,000 and 
3,000, $150 if it’s less than 2,000. At 
present Mitsubishi can sell jeeps only 
in Japan, but a contract covering ex- 
ports to South Asia countries is in the 
works. 


Chemical Visitors 


There was a lot of talk about weed 
killers, metal preservatives and other 
chemical problems in Washington, 
D. C., and Ambler, Pa., this week. It 
was heard at conferences sponsored by 
American Chemical Paint Co., and at 
tended by representatives of some 40 
foreign chemical firms. 

The companies represented produce 
Chemical Paint’s products under licens- 
ing arrangements. This week Chemical 
Paint gathered them together (they 
paid their way over, Chemical Paint 
picked up their tabs here). The visitors 


toured its Ambler plant, heard talks by 
Chemical Paint and government ex- 
perts there and in Washington, and 
also visited Ford Motor Co.’s Chester, 
Pa., plant. 

Chemical Paint Co. pr 
Cherksey, says the idea was twofold: to 
promote international understanding, 
and to build up good will among the 
foreign companies that provide his firm 
with a big share of its incom¢ 

American Chemical Paint Co., 
founded in 1914, was strictly domestic 
till the 1930s. Then it began to lease 
its formulas to foreign firms in a small 
way. Now it’s almost a question of the 
tail wagging the dog. The company has 
about 50 such contracts—some with 
companies much bigger than_ itself, 
such as Britain’s giant Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries. And these deals are one 
of the best income-getters Chemical 
Paint has. 


ident, Leon 


HAVANA , 
“7s 


Circle Tour 


Mexico’s Yucatan peninsula has been 
out of the economic and cultural main- 
stream of Mexican life due to a lack of 
modern transportation facilitics to link 
it to the rest of the country. ‘Iwo years 
ago a railroad was built as the first step 
toward ending this isolation. Now step 
two is underwayv—a 200 mi., $35-mil- 
lion highway, the first modern road be 
tween Mexico proper and the penin- 
sula. 

Mexico hopes the new road 
Yucatan economic development 
tourists from the north. With 
cooperation a new “circle tour 
will be available when the n« 
is finished in about three years. Visitors 
will be able to drive through Mexico, 
over the new road to Yucatan; then 
board a ferry to Cuba and, after driving 
on to Havana, take another ferry over 
to Miami. 


ill push 
bring 
Cuba’s 
map) 
highway 
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3-way analysis 
FROM 3 ANGLES... 


to gain 3 benefits... 


@ Republic’s Three-Dimension Metallurgical Service begins 
with an examination of your production problem by one of our 
field metallurgists. Along with the mill and laboratory metal- 
lurgists, he makes a diagnosis. These three then pool their 
knowledge of alloy steels, heat-treatment and machining . . . and 
come up with a prescription that’s suitable . . . efficient . . . and 
keeps within or below your cost limits. The result? Higher 
quality ... greater output... and economy, If you can use 
these advantages, call in Republic: 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 


GENERAL OFFICES « CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 


Reoublic ER) 
AMO? SuazLs 


Other Republic Products include Carbon and Stainless Steels—Sheets, Strip, Plates, Pipe, Bars, Wire, Pig Iron, Bolts and Nuts, Tubing 








PUT THIS U. S. GRINDER 
ON THE SPOT 


. where you want 


to reduce costs 


Check these U. S. Electrical Tool fea- 
tures—there are many cost-saving 
advantages in operating ruggedly- 
built Model 500 Grinders. 


Standard equipment includes 
totally enclosed motor, 1 to 5 
H.P., push button starter pro- 
viding overload protection, ball 
bearings enclosed in dust-tight 
housings, enclosed adjustable 
wheel guards, tool tray and lift- 
out water pot. Eye shields and 
grinding wheels furnished as 
extra equipment. Furnished for 
220 /440 volt, 60 cycles, 2 or 3 
phase AC. 


Model 500 Grinders are available from 
stock for i diate shi ft. 


bn 





The U. S. Tool line is complete, rangin 
from hand drills, sanders, grinders an 
buffers to heavy-duty snagging grinders. 
If you don’t know your nearby U. S. 
Distributor write at once for his name 
and free Tool Catalog No. US 37. 


United States 


Electrical Too! Diuision 


THE EMEFSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
1050 Findlay St., Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


Write for free 
catalog No. US 37 


| 
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The Gap Widens... 
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Incomes: Key to Commodities 


after 


The level of personal income, which 
frequently determines the course of 
consumer spending, once again may be 
the key to commodity price trends in 
the year ahead. 

If Mr. and Mrs. Average Citizen 
continue to buy automobiles, new 
homes, T'V sets, electrical appliances, 
home furnishings, and other products 
at a high rate, industrial commodity 
prices shovld continue firm. 

If food sales continue high, over 
supplies of all except the farm items 
piled up in greatest surplus should be 
whittled down, and food prices should 
stiffen before the next harvest. 

If, on the other hand, individual 
income should slump, sensitive indus- 
trial and farm staple prices could be 
expected to do some quick retreating. 
¢ High Income—Right now, the in- 
come news is good. 

Personal income is loping along at 
a rate of around $288-billion annually, 
compared with $266-billion a vear ago. 


Disposable income—what left 
federal income taxes—is al 
tory. It’s running at a rat 
billion annually, contrasted wi 
billion in mid-1952. 

Besides income, however, ther 
other factor to watch closely in 
modities. That's inventori¢ 
¢ Stocks on Hand—Invent: 
been high most, if not all, of the time 
since Korea. And it’s a_ well-known 
fact that a sharp liquidatior stocks 
of goods or materials on hand can hit 
commodity prices harder than a decline 
in business. 

The news on the invento 
the moment, however, is 
In the auto field, 
offering concessions to move floor 
stocks before snow flies. In department 
stores, clearance sales are moving out 
left-over summer merchandi But by 
and large, inventories are about where 
they should be, considering present 
merchandise turnover rates 


com 


have 


front at 
| good. 


some dealers are 
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¢ Staples Firm—Industrial staples since 
the first of the year, (see chart), have 
been consistently firm. 

There have been those in the trade 
who have expected prices for steel, 
copper, and aluminum to buckle, but 
thus far these metals, which are being 
chewed up by industry at about the 
fastest peacetime rate, have generally 
been resisting sharp downward ten 
dencies. As long as demand continues 
so strong, no substantial markdowns 
may be expected. 
¢ Agriculture—The farm front is an- 
other story. As the chart shows, there 
has been a widening gap between in- 
dustrial and farm staple levels. Prices 
of farm items, particularly since the 
first of the vear, have been losing 
ground as bumper yields rolled in. Even 
government price supports could not 
stem the decline. 

Best proof—on the upside—that sup 
ply and demand are still important mar 
ket factors can be seer in eggs, where 
lot weather this past summer cut down 
laying. As the current month began, 
eggs in cold storage totaled only 826,- 
000 cases, compared with 2.2-million 
cases at this time in 1952. The result 
skvrocketing prices at all levels of dis- 
tribution, with the best eggs selling in 
stores in the metropolitan New York 
area for 97¢ to $1.05 a dozen. 

One sign that many in the food ficld 
expect personal income—and food sales 
—to continue high is the growing inter 
est of feeders in fattening beef (BW 
Aug.22’53,p82). The feeling is that 
with incomes comfortable, the demand 
for meat—particularly beef—will be sub 
stantial, too. 

When personal incomes taper, the 
tendency of consumers is to eat less 
meat, and more spaghetti and bread. 

Steers, hogs, and broilers, however, 
are all currently selling below a vear ago 
in cash markets. So are wheat, corn, 
cats, rve, sov beans, cotton, cottonseed 
oil, flour, raw sugar and butter. 

Among industrials, pig iron, copper 
and aluminum are all commanding 
prices higher than a year ago. Below 
the levels of September, 1952, however, 
are lead, zinc, tin, rubber, hides and 
print cloths. 
¢ War Levels—The extreme heights to 
which two wars within a decade can 
push commodities prices, incidentally, 
still is reflected in the marketplaces. 

The index of wholesale prices com 
piled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and covering key commodities of both 
industry and the farm, now stands only 
a narrow 5% below the all-time high 
recorded in earlv 1951. 

And the index stands around 5% 
above the post World War I peak. 
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This anrouncement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an ojfer to 
buy any of these Debentures, The ojfer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$150,000,000 


General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation 


Eight-Year 3/s% Debentures Due 1961 


Dated September 15, 1953 Due September 15, 1961 


Interest payable March 15 and September 15 


Price 992% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undere 
signed as may legally offer these Debentures in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
DILLON, READ & CO.INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION KUHN, LOEB &CO. 
BLYTH & CO., INC. DREXEL & CO, EASTMAN, DILLON & CO, 
GLORE, FORGAN & CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, LAZARD FRERES & CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE SALOMON BROS, & HUTZLER 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. 


September 15, 1953 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$50,000,000 


The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 
Thirty-One Year 4% Debentures 


Dated September 15, 1963 Due September 15, 1984 


Interest payable March 15 and September 15 in New York City 
or in San Francisco 


Price 102.70% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undere 
signed as may legally offer these Debentures in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 
MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
BLYTH & CO., INC. 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 

neor porated 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 

STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


September 16, 1953. 
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AFL Bids from New Strength 


@ AFL convention this week pointed up federation's 


increased aggressiveness and resolution. 


@ Vitality and force of new leadership of Meany has 
already shown up in ILA and Joppa incidents. 


@ His support of AFL-CiIO unity—plus convention 
enthusiasm—brightens prospects for eventual merger. 


Daily newspapers this week carried 
a succession of major stories originating 
at the American Federation of Labor's 
seventy-second annual convention in 
St. Louis. They were important stories 
of the reaction of an organization of 
10-million members to world affairs, 
politics, domestic issues, and labor's 
own internal problems. But the real 
importance of this AFL convention was 
not in day-by-day news. 
¢ Change—T'o Washington, to man- 
agement, and to the public, the real 
significance of the federation’s annual 
gathering is this: AFL is a changing 
organization—stronger than ever in the 
past, more expansive in its views, more 
determined to reach the objectives it 
sects. 

These are things to remember when 
thinking of the future of AFL. 

The signs of change began to show 

a year Or so ago, in a new aggressiveness 
and a broadening of federation activi- 
ties. There is no mistaking them now. 
It will be surprising if they do not take 
on major proportions in the vear ahead. 
¢ Meany’s Strength—The reason, of 
course, is largely changed leadership 
George Meany stood before this AFL 
convention for the first time as presi 
dent. He had been virtually that for 
a long period prior to William Green’s 
death late in 1952, but only as a 
stand-in. He influenced many of the 
beginnings of changes in AFL, but al- 
wa’’s deferred on major matters to Green 
~and, because they had Green's sym- 
pathy, Meany bowed to traditionalists 
within the federation, the old-line craft- 
union executives who wanted AFL to 
stav a loosely knit federation of autono- 
mous craft organizations dedicated to 
daily bread-and-butter matters. 

Meany was strong enough as secre 
tary-treasurer of AFL and heir-apparent 
to Green to overcome the traditionalists’ 
reluctance about union political activi- 
tics. He made some other changes, too, 
such as expanding AFL foreign work. 
On other things, he bided his time. 

The George Meany who appeared 


174 


before the latest convention of AFL was 
a man of bigger stature, of more inde- 
pendence, nd at unchallenged strength. 
Allied with a more progressive bloc 
than supported Green, but backed by 
the conservatives, too, he is working 
quictly to revitalize and expand the 
tederation. 

¢ Expulsion Move—This week's action 
against the racket-ridden International 
Longshoremen’s Assn. is an example. 
ILA’s expulsion and the creation of a 
new dual group on the East Coast, 
Gulf, and Great Lakes  waterfronts 
would have hardly come in earlier years; 
it required an unyielding determina- 
tion to end a long and unsavory rela- 
tionship, regardless of cost. 

AFL’s Executive Council set the 
stage for the action last month when 
it served an ultimatum on Joseph Ryan, 
president of ILA (BW—Aug.15’53, 
pl42). Cleanse the union of known 
criminals and racketeers, it ordered, or 
face convention steps: whether suspen- 
sion of ILA or outright expulsion. ILA 
made a few weak motions of compli- 
ance, but it in no way cleared up what 
the council called “a shocking state of 
affairs.” 

Last weekend, the council headed by 
Meany decided that “instead of the 
situation improving, if anything it has 
grown worse.” The council recom- 
mended unanimously that the conven- 
tion revoke ILA’s charter and immedi- 
ately issue a new charter for “an or- 
ganization of longshoremen, under such 
conditions and regulations as will assure 
the conduct and control of said organ- 
ization within its proper jurisdiction by 
the decent elements on the waterfront, 
free from racketeering, gangsterism, 
crime, and corruption.” 

Rvan made a last-minute attempt to 
ward off adoption of this recommenda- 
tion. He proposed that the convention 
place ILA under an administrator but 
keep it intact in view of “critical” con- 
tract bargaining now going on with 
Atlantic shippers. This was a compro- 
mise plan of a kind that AFL conven- 


tions have dealt with in the past, aimed 
at tempering action. This time, a stall 
got nowhere. 

¢ Fresh Start—The new dock union set 
up to replace ILA will include, at the 
start, substantial groups of the old ILA 
outside of New York which can meet 
AFL’s racket-screening test. For a year, 
the new union will be a ward of AFL, 
administered by a_ five-man board 
headed by Meany and including Dave 
Beck, president of the teamsters’ union; 
Paul Hall, secretary-treasurer of AI’L’s 
seafarers; William C. Doherty, the head 
of the letter carriers; and A. J. Hayes, 
president of the machinists 

Beck and Hall are expected to play 
an important part in AFL’s efforts to 
take over all “clean” New York long 
shoremen who want to throw off cor 
rupt controls and stay in AFL 
¢ Meany’s View—This drastic, hard- 
hitting action was no one-man decision 
by Meany—Beck and_ his and 
Hall, perhaps AFL’s greatest authority 
on waterfront problems, had a lot to do 
with it. It is, however, indicative of 
Meany’s recognition that some racket 
eering and corruption has infiltrated 
AFL during years of a hands-off policy 
regarding international unions. It is 
indicative, too, of his determination to 
do something about it, even if it means 
steps that in other vears would have 
been considered interference with affili 
ated autonomous unions. 
¢ Joppa Incident—Unions in the Build- 
ing Trades & Construction Dept. of 
AFL faced just such steps this week. 
There have been difficulties for months 
with craft locals in Joppa, Ill., where 
construction on a $195-million AEC 
power plant has run into delay after 
delay due ostensibly to jurisdictional 
troubles and disputes with manage- 
ment. 

AFL investigated a few weeks ago. 
Afterward, committeemen charged that 
most of the troubles actually involved 
racketeering and corrupt practice. In- 
vestigators alleged criminal elements 
had got control of union affairs, thereby 
giving some union officers a cut in 
lucrative returns from gambling, liquor, 
and prostitution concessions 

Officers of 19 building-trades unions 
agreed to clean up the situation, start 
ing with orders to their locals at Joppa 
to stay on the job and to ignore picket 
lines set up by any other unionists. The 
latter order, aimed directly at breaking 
a strike of the ironworkers local, failed 
to end a work shutdown. 

The ironworkers’ international union, 


ides 
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In the first three years... 


MONY’ Saves 26,754 


with Hauserman Movable Walls 


Founded in 1843 ... now past the 1,000,000 policyholder mark . . . The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York is one of the world’s fore- 
most insurance institutions. Three years ago, MONY moved into its new 
25-story Manhattan office building—foresightedly equipped throughout 
with Hauserman Movable Interior Walls. 


The record proves the savings: In necessary office space rearrangements 
alone, Hauserman Movable Walls have saved $11,048 over the estimated 
cost of similar rearrangement of ordinary non-movable walls. Hauserman’s 
exclusive lifetime surface finish also has slashed interior maintenance 
costs. Instead of a costly interior repainting job this year, ordinary wash- 
ing has restored the like-new appearance to the Hauserman Walls and 
Doors. Total redecorating savings — $15,706. 


The facts speak for themselves: Wherever Hauserman Movable Interior 
Walls are used — offices, factories, laboratories, schools and hospitals — 


greater efficiency and greater maintenance economy are inevitable results. 
*Mutual of New York 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET—‘‘The 
Inside Story of Building Economy”. . . 16 


pages of illustrations, facts and figures .»n 
Hauserman Movable Walls. Write today 
for your copy. The E. F. Hauserman Com- 
pany, 7282 Grant Ave., Cleveland 5, Ohio. ch, 
PV ovable WMeLous- 


OFFICES © SCHOOLS © LABORATORIES 
HOSPITALS « INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 





which had several times warned the 
Joppa local to discontinue its costly 
shutdowns, reacted quickly: It an- 
nounced that it ne charter a new 
local in Joppa—a step similar to AF'L’s 
action against ILA~and break the “law- 
less” activity of the old suspect local 
group. Meanwhile, the Building & 
Construction Trades Dept. sent a com- 
mittee headed by Joseph D. Keenan, 
secretary-treasurer, to otic from St. 
Louis to make clear to locals of all craft 
unions that AFL will override local 
autonomy when and where necessary 
to assure the future observance of a no- 
strike pledge on the labor-troubled 
project (BW—Aug.8’53,p30). 

¢ Unity—Besides these examples of the 
new spirit in AFL, something else is 
significant: In the past, talk of labor 
unity in AFL seemed mere lip service. 
Meany, though, is for it 100% and 
convention delegates are almost unani- 
mously behind him on a no-raiding pact 
with CIO (approved by the convention) 
and posnnrn acer merger. 


¢ Politics—In the political sphere, the 


convention chided the administration, 
centering its attention on Congress’ 
record on housing, federal aid for edu- 
cation, and monetary policies and con- 
cluding that the record is the best 
argument for more labor political action 

In one of the most listened-to 
speeches of the convention, Martin 
Durkin, out of his Secretary of Labor 
post less than a fortnight, charged that 
President Eisenhower had_ personally 
reneged on a promise to him to send 
some 19 Taft-Hartley changes to Con- 
gress. While the White House 
xromptly denied the charge, George 
Meany let it be known at the conven- 
tion that he would take Durkin’s ver- 
sion of the matter without question. 
Meanwhile, Durkin calmly returned to 
his job as head of the AFL plumbers. 
¢ Upcoming Moves—Whiat of bargain- 
ing and organizing goals and plans? 
These aren’t a matter that AFL conven- 
tions deal with. But Meany and AFL 
can be counted on for more aggressive 
organizing—and Beck and the teamsters 
will be prodding them when or if they 
ever try to slow down. Beck is now an 
important figure in AFL, not a present 
rival for Meany’s, leadership but a 
potential one at any time he might 
want to challenge Meany. 

Unlike CIO, AFL is not beset by 
internal schisms big enough to worry 
its leaders. There is, as in CIO, a pro- 
gressives-vs.-conservatives split, but it 
isn’t important now. Meany is solidly 
sect in office and popular. 

There is a possibility to be watched 
of AFL division which could lead to 
realignments and factionalism. But 
that’s far away now. It might not come 
until AFL and CIO are a merged or- 
ganization with vastly increased internal 
problems to cope with. 
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Housing 
1947-49= 100 
Total Rent Only 
95.3 94.4 
102.4 101.1 
102.6 105.2 
106.1 109.3 
112.6 113.6 


114.6 118.2 
114.8 118.3 
115.2 118.8 
115.7 119.5 
116.4 120.7 
116.4 121.1 


121.5 
1217 
122.1 
123.0 
123.3 
123.8 


- Clothing 
1947-49 
=100 
97.2 
104.4 
98.0 
97. 1 
106.4 


116.6 
116.8 
117.0 
117.1 
117.4. 
117.8 


What Railroad Workers Want 


Major contract battles are in the cards for next month. 
Almost all unions will ask for big wage increases; nonoperat- 
ing groups will demand heavy fringe benefits. 


Railroads and unions representing 
1.5-million rail employees, last week 
cleared away an important preliminary 
to 1953 contract bargaining: conversion 
of their “escalator” clauses to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics’ revised cost-of- 
living index. 

With that out of the way, unions 
and carriers are now sct for major con- 
tract battles starting carly in October. 
These will center on demands for: 

¢ Wage increases of about 40¢ an 
hour. 

¢ Some rules changes, but not as 
many controversial ones as in recent 
bargaining years. 

e And, particularly in the case of 
15 “nonoperating” unions, fringe in- 
creases that the unions say are intended 
to extend to rail workers benefits now 
common in other industries. 

The demands will lead to hard bar- 
gaining. But—because of the dispute 
procedure in the Railway Labor Act— 
no serious strike threat is expected for 
at least the remainder of this year. 
¢ New Formula—The conversion for- 
mula that brings railroad escalator con- 
tracts into line with the Bureau of 


Laber Statistics’ new c-of-] index is pat- 
terned after the one adopted earlier 
this year by the auto industry and 
United Auto Workers (CIO). It uses 
107.0 as the escalator base, and calls 
for a 1l¢ adjustment in pay for every 
0.6-point change in BLS’ index. For- 
merly, the base was 178 (using BLS’ 
now-defunct “old” figures) and pay 
went up or down 1¢ for every one point 
change in the index. 

The mid-August index means a 3¢ 
raise for rail workers under the new 
formula. 
¢ Pay Demands—This increase in pay, 
effective Oct. 1, will have little if any 
effect on union demands for higher 
basic wages. There is no doubt that 
these are stiff demands. ‘They're sure 
to be resisted vigorously. 

The Switchmen’s Union (AFL), for 
instance, is on record with a demand 
for a 40¢ raise. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men & Enginemen wants 374¢, and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men—which is prepared to insist on 
“much-deserved wage increases” —has 
picked the same 374¢ figure. The 
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A Question of Weight 


If and when the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers figures out a 
new pay-setting formula the effects 
will reach all the way to the loco- 
motive designer's drawing board. 

A new day will dawn for—par- 
ticularly—the designer of diesel en- 
gines. Under the system most 
widely used today, a diesel engi- 
neer’s pay is determined by the 
oe weight of the locomotive he 

andles. On engines weighing 170,- 
000 Ib. to 200,000 Ib., he gets one 
rate. On engines over 200,000 
Ib., he gets another—higher—rate. 

The railroads, consequently, 
have been anxious to keep as many 
as possible of their locomotives . 
under the change-of-pay weight 
limit. Anxious to please their cus- 
tomers, designers have worked hard 
on packing engines with (1) maxi- 
mum power without sacrificing 
(2) lightness. In many cases, lo- 
comotives scrape in just under the 
line. One manufacturer, for in- 
stance, lists a switching engine 
weighing 199,000 Ib. 

A charige in the engineers’ pay 
formula would presumably lift this 
weight limit—or at least soften it. 

The change will affect short-haul 
more than long-haul railroads, 
which generally are content to sacri- 
fice the payroll advantage for the 
extra performance of heavier, more 
powerful locomotives. 











Brotherhood of Locomotive Engincers 
wants to shift from a cents-per-hour 
policy of increasing wages to a_per- 
centage raise that will figure out to 
“not less than 374¢ an hour.” Engi- 
neers, who average about $600 a month, 
contend that their traditional differen- 
tial over less-skilled crewmen has shrunk 
to around 11% because all have been 
getting the same raise. 

The Order of Railway Conductors 
also wants its pay structure changed— 
to a graduated scale (similar to that of 
the engincers) based on the size of 
locomotives hauling trains on which 
they work. ORC threatened a strike 
on this issue earlier this month, but 
called off the planned walkout when 
the union was assured its demand would 
be handled “promptly to a conclusion” 
in October contract bargaming (BW— 
Sep.12’53,p174). 

Fifteen “nonoperating” unions—of 
machinists, boilermakers, and. others. 
net actually a part of train crews—want 
“substantial” pay increases. 

In addition to straight raises, most 
of the unions want present c-of-] bonus 
pay (about 10¢ an hour) added to 
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Everybody peri vic 


you select Employers Mutuals to handle your 
‘After Hours” Group Insurance. We bring to 
Group Insurance the vast experience and 
specialized skills which have made us a rec- 
ognized leader in Workmen’s Compensation 
and allied casualty fields. Employers Mutuals 
Group Insurance gives you the finest serv- 
ice at the lowest possible cost: An outstanding 
claim staff whose on-the-dot claim payment 
through nearby branch offices wins the en- 
thusiasm of employer and employee alike... 
complete, positive follow-through within your 
own organization. Wouldn’t you rather have 
your Group Insurance plan 
launched, served and admin- 
istered by specialists ? Write 
us for complete information. 





The Employers Mutuals Team 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
Home oe: Wonen wiconin OF WATTS AU_ 





Offices in principal cities...Consult your telephone directory 


Fie, 


as 
Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compénsation-Public Liabilify-Automobile-Group Enpcover® 


. TUAL 
Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance. ay, 
Fire-Extended Coverage-iniand Marime-and allied lines. All policies are nonassesseble 2, 6 

EMPLOVERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 

EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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AUTOMATIC EMERGENCY LIGHT 


Model 
2ATW 


~ 


It’s the most COMPLETELY DEPENDABLE emer- 
gency light ever built! When regular lights 
fail... this new Big Beam turns on instantly 
— provides hours of illumination’ The battery 
is charged to capacity af all times by an en- 
closed trickle charger. Your customers deserve 
Big Beam qu@lity and dependability. 


GPO CLT? 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC HAND LAMPS 
Medel 166 4 


This sealed beam model is one 

of many types of Big Beam 
portable electric hand lamps 

used in thousands of plants 

and warehouses throughout the 
country, Learn more about the 
complete Big Beam line. 


=> Write for Literature Today 
U-C LITE MANUFACTURING CO. 


1074 West. Hubbard St, Chicago 272, Illinois 


for improvement of health conditions 
in communities along, its route. 
Today the entire Southwest enjoys 
better health conditions because of 
the Cotton Belt’s educational work 
over the years. 


FREIGHT comes {f 


SERVING the SOUTHWEST 
SINCE 1877 





LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAY LINES 





contractual base pay—where it would be 
safe if living costs decline. 

¢ Pay Formula—The Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers has other ideas, 
too. Not long ago it called on Herman 
John Schrader, a University of Mlinois 
professor of theoretical and applied me- 
chanics, to help work out a new method 
for determining engineers’ pay. 

BLE pay is now determined—as it 
has been for almost five decades—by 
the weight resting on the driving wheels 
of locomotives. The union says this 
method na. longer adequately reflects 
the “productivity” of engineers. 

The engineers hoped Schrader could 
help develop a different method of 
“determining their increased produc- 
tivity” in time for this year’s bargain- 
ing. However, he recommended con- 
tinuing the present weight-on-drivers 
formula for another contract period, to 
allow for further study of proposals for 
alternative pay-setting plans. 
¢ Fringe Increases—The bulk of rail- 
road workers—those in the 15-union 
“nonoperating” group—haven’t any such 
specialized demands. ‘Their interests 
are very similar to those of industrial 
unionists. Complaining that “rail 
workers have lagged well behind work- 
ers in other industries” on fringe bene- 
fits, the nonoperating unions are out 
“to catch up” in 1953 bargaining. 
They want, for instance: 

¢ Paid vacations of up to 20 days 
annually for employees with 15 years or 
more of service. The maximum now 
is 10 work days or two wecks. 

¢ Seven paid holidays a year, with 
double pay for work done on any holi- 
day. The nonoperating unions say their 
members are “among the few workers 
in the country who get no paid holi- 
days." Employees who do not work 
on holidays lose a day’s pay; those who 
work get time-and-a-half pay. 

e Management payment of medi 
cal, surgical, and hospital insurance 
costs—now met by employees covered 
by railroad group-insurance plans—and 
the extension of these benefits to the 
workers’ families. 

¢ E:mployer-financed life insurance 
for employees, with 4 minimum cover 
age of $3,500. 

¢ Time-and-a-half pay for Sunday 
work, with additional premium pay if 
the Sunday work is for longer than 
cight hours. 

e And more free passes for non- 
operating rail workers; the unions com- 
plain the carriers “have become steadily 
more niggardly”” about passes. 

These fringe demands aren't new. 
The unions first placed them before in 
dividual railroads last June, and sought 
settlements in road-by-road bargaining 
—with singular lack of success. 

Now the demands will be served on 
311 roads in conferences with west 
em, eastern, and southeastern carriers. 


Charm or bluster, John L. Lewis is an 
expert with both; it all depends on the 
occasion. Lewis took time out from a 
citizens’ advisory committee discussion 
of international trade problems last 
week to chat amiably with P. E. H 
Leroy, vice-president of Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. Needless to say, Lewis 
didn’t mention the question everyone 
is asking these days: What is Lewis 
going to do about coal bargaining in 
1953? 


Minimum pay of $1.25 an hour should 
be required under the Fair Labor Stand 
ards (Wage-Hour) Act, CIO’s president 
Walter Reuther told a convention of 
the United Rubber Workers (CIO) 
last week. The present statutory mini- 
mum for work in interstate commerce 
is 75¢. 

© 
Seasonal workers get life insurance and 
retirement coverage under a new con 
tract negotiated by Philip Morris and 
the ‘Tobacco Workers International 
Union (AFL). It provides that work 
ers hired for the eight-month tobacco 
crop season will accrue benefit credits 
on the same basis as regular, full-time 
cmployees. 

* 


A raise offer by 15 commercial refriger- 
ation sales and service boom 
cranged in San Diego, Calif., recently. 
Shops wanted to boost pay of 60 AFL 
cmployees from $2.25 an hour, paid 
under a contract running to March, 
1954, to $2.60—in order, the 

to attract more good worker 

union said the offer was a voluntary 
wage reopening, asked for $2.90 instead 
of $2.60. After hard bargaining, the 
shops signed with the union for $2.70 
an hour. 


shop 
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Union Tug of War 


F MPLOYERS have been paying a 
lot of attention to the changed 
personnel and changing policies of 
the National Labor Relations 
Board. Management realizes it has 
a large stake in the board’s balance 
and views: whether these tend to 
favor unions or employers or hew 
to the always fine, and sometimes 
tenuous, line of strict neutrality. 

Management men don't always 
remember that there is another 
clash over NLRB “‘bias.”’ It is be- 
tween the AFL and CIO. 

The old Wagner act was, of 
course, written before there was a 
CIO. Its explicit purpose was to 
bulwark and extend collective bar- 
gaining as national policy, ‘To the 
board members administcring the 
law this meant strengthening and 
encouraging the unions, on the 
theory (a) that collective bargain- 
ing is best bulwarked by a strong 
union that can provide stability; 
and (b) that the existence of a 
labor organization was a sine qua 
non of collective bargaining. 


‘i HE sraBILiry oF AFL unions 
in some industries collided with 
CIO expansionism, and board 
members were caught in a cross fire. 
The law gave them discretion to de- 
cide what was an “appropriate bar- 
gaining unit” and it was over that 
point that the battle largely cen- 
tered. 

Most of the contested “unit” 
issues were decided for the ClO 
and: it was this fact that always 
kept AFL’s attachment to the 
Wagner act less ardent than its 
rival's. 

When the Taft-Hartley amend 
ments to the Wagner act were 
passed, there were some changes. 
The board's discretion in determin- 
ing the “appropriate unit” was 
limited in a wav that pleased the 
AFL. A group of employees be- 
longing to a distinguishable craft 
was given the right, under the 
statute, to carve a bargaining unit 
of its own from what formerly 
may have been an_ all-inclusive 
single industrial unit. The brick- 
layers in a steel mill, for example. 


B rHE BOARD retained discre- 
tion over the question of when 
such a separate unit had to be 





Inside NLRB 


recognized and dealt with by the 
cnaiaine Thus, in a case involving 
the American Seating Co. in Grand 
Rapids, CIO’s United Auto Work- 
crs—established bargaining agent 
for the whole plant—was chal 
lenged by AFL's Pattern Makers’ 
Assn., over representation of six 
patternmakers whom the company 
employed. Under ‘laft-Hartley, the 
board had no choice but to con 
duct an election among thie six 
craftsmen. The AFL union won. 
And then NLRB did have a choice 
to make: Should the employer be 
forced to deal with the AFL now, 
or should a three-year contract with 
the CIO, which still has a few 
months to run, be taken as cstab 
lishing a bargaining pattern until 
it expires. 

NLRB has now decided that the 
employer must bargain immedi- 
ately with the AFL for the pattern- 
makers, the existing contract not- 
withstanding. This was the first 
decision on this point in the 
board’s 18-year history. It pleases 
the AFL enormously, leaves the 
ClO—and in this case, the em- 
ployer, too—disgruntled. 

NLRB based its ruling in this 
case on “an unreasonably long con- 
tract.” To the board, a two-year 
contract is “reasonable” and would 
have held the AFL out, but a 
three-vear contract is not. On this 
ground, the board seems to close 
its eyes to the postwar trend, ini- 
tiated by General Motors, toward 
five-year contracts. And it is over 
the question of what is “reason- 
able” that the AFL and CIO are 
now fighting for the board’s mind. 


Ti CRITICISM of the American 

Seating decision has been 
strong enough to get NLRB to 
“reconsider” its position—if not 
on this case, then on the gencral 
policy that underlies it. A num- 
ber of other cases are pending in 
which the same issue is present. 
These involve a paper manufac- 
turer, a large fertilizer manufac- 
turer, and other companies in a 
scattering of industries. The issuc 
is of enough consequence to the 
AFL on one side, the CIO on the 
other, and employers divided be- 
tween the two, to assure that it will 
be hard-fought and bitter. 
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Lamson 


LIFE WITHOUT , FASTENERS 





Done Already? 


By some black magic all bolts, 
nuts and screws have suddenly 


popped from this dryer! 


Sure, it’s pure fantasy, but it 
shows in no uncertain terms 
how important fasteners are to 
modern home appliances—and 
most other products, for that 
matter, 


The moral for designers, pro- 
duction and purchasing men is 
obvious: Fasteners are one of 
the most important compo- 
nents of any product. And, as 
such, should be selected with 
care and purchased from a man- 
ufacturer with a reputation for 
top quality and service, 


Lamson & Sessions welcomes 
your inquiry on any fastener 
problem, and offers you engi- 
neering help whenever you 
require it, 


THE LAMSON & SESSIONS CO, 
1979 W. 85 St., Cleveland 2, Ohio, 


Cleveland & Kent, O. « Birming! 


( 


The home of “Quality Controlled” fasteners 
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"DUMORE Flex-shaft 
tools reduce hand labor 
on tedious finishing 
of small parts 


Dumore flexible shaft tools are power- 
ful, high-speed tools that can slash 
your costs of light hand-finishing 
operations . . . grinding, burring, fil- 
ing, sanding, lapping, chamfering... 
on ferrous and nonferrous metals as 
well as wood, plastics, and ceramics, 

The light, easily manipulated, pen- 
type hand piece permits close, accurate 
control . . . reduces operator fatigue 

. » gives steadier al! day long pro- 
duction. High speed and power give 
you full cutting benefits from new 
carbide tools. 

Tools are complete with heavy-duty, 
oil-resistant flexible shafts and Dumore 
continuous-duty motors. Choose from 
tt complete range of four sizes—1/20 
to 1/4 hp. Power-Flex model is bench: 
mounted. Models also can be sus- 
pended from any convenient hook. 

Ask your nearby industrial distrib- 
utor for a demonstration of this quality 
line of Dumore flexible shaft tools, or 


write 


—~ DUMORE 
PRECISION TOOLS 


The Dumore Company 
1331 Seventeenth St. 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Tool Post Grinders @ Flexible 
Shoft Tools © Hand Grinders @ 
High-Speed Drilling Equipment 
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Into Warm Police Station 


The International Ladies’ Garment the firm’s showrooms on N York’s 
Workers Union (AFL) used the oldest Fifth Avenue. The union was counting 
gimmick in the publicity game—cheese- strongly on a quick arrest by New York 
cake—to dramatize its current dispute police to forestall goose-bumps on the 
with Artistic Foundations, Inc., makers _ pickets from the chilly weather. But 
of ladies’ undergarments and swimsuits. the police, tipped off to the wrong ad 

Importing a bevy of girls from two — dress, arrived late with the paddy wagon. 
struck mills of the company in Penn Nearly blue with cold, th intily 
sylvania, the union dressed them in clad pickets got mercy and a suspended 


swimsuits and set them to picketing sentence from the city magist 
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m3 Glass Blocks have greatly 


reduced our maintenance expense” 














says V. V. Moulton, 
President, 
Auto-Owners Insurance Co. 





@ “In the two years we have been in our new building, 
we have found window maintenance expense to be 
practically non-existent,” explains Mr. Moulton. “And 


properties of the prismatic type we chose have given 
us superior daylighting everywhere in the building 
Furthermore, their high insulating value has helped us 


we expect that to be the case for the life of our building, make material savings on heating and cooling costs 
because these rugged panels of glass and mortar don't 


PC Glass Blocks allow you to create your own day 
require any costly painting, re-puttying or cleaning. 


lighting system. You can do away with shades, blinds 
and louvres. And, except for occasional cleaning, they 


But that’s not the only reason Auto-Owners Insurance 
require very little maintenance. 


Co. of Lansing, Michigan, selected PC Glass Blocks for 
their new building. Mr. Moulton adds, “The optical 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


We'll send more information if you mail the coupon 


Here's what you get 
with PC Glass Blocks 


BETTER DAYLIGHTING — Functional pat- 
terns direct daylight to reflective ceiling, 
or distribute it uniformly throughout the 
room. More light, less glare. 

REDUCED HEATING & COOLING COSTS— 
Glass block panels have insulating effi- Please send me a free copy of your booklet, “PC Gla 
ciency of a solid 8-inch masonry wall. ‘ 

LOWER WINDOW MAINTENANCE COSTS if Hoe 3» Blocks—the Mark of a Modern Building 

—Glass block panels seldom have to be 
washed. Breakage is rare, and there is 
nothing to paint 

NO “EXTRA” EXPENSES — Unlike conven 
tional windows, panels of PC Functional 
Glass Blocks seldom if ever need expen 
sive shades, blinds or louvres 

NO DIRT INFILTRATION — A glass block 
panel is an integral part of your building 
wall. Tight mortar joints seal out mois 
ture, dirt. 

LESS OUTSIDE NOISE —PC Glass Blocks 
are hollow. The dead air spaces reduce 
sound transmission. 





cna es 
Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Dpt. G9263, One Gateway Center 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


[] Send engineer to discuss specific problem 





[| Advise nearest source of supply 
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Once a “local market” was bounded by 

train stops — now it’s measured by airports. Air 
speed has upset old ideas of distribution. 

Today, “local markets” can be cities a 

continent apart. Old customers, as well as 

new prospects, a 1,000 or more miles away, are 
next-door neighbors. A transportation system that pro- 
vides speed plus dependability enables you to make 
“direct distribution” nationally, by-passing costly ware- 


housing. 


Emery Air Freight was organized to match speed in 
the air with speed on the ground. Emery combines 
absolute control with speed and dependability to move 
goods in the fastest possible way. Emery’s ’round-the- 


a Is digtance 
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keeping you from 


‘=4 NEW BUSINESS? 
tA 


clock, “door-to-door” transportation system is based 


upon these factors: 

THE USE OF ALL AIRLINES, all surface transportation passen- 
ger or cargo, freight or express—the best of everything that 
moves in the air or on the ground. 

ABSOLUTE CONTROL of your shipment all the way via Emery’s 
private wire system and nationwide standby staff ready to 
assist your own expediting departments. 

CONTINUOUS CONTACT with your shipment so it « 

stantly routed around trouble spots. 
IMMEDIATE CONFIRMATION of delivery —or of unavoidable 
delays so your plans can be adjusted efficiently 

Inbound or outbound, Emery provides “The World’s 
Fastest Transportation System.” We welcome an oppor- 
tunity to discuss what Emery can do for you! 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


New York 17; Offices or agents in all major cities and towns in the United States 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK You'll soon be asked for your annual contribution to your Community 
hest. h th for the drives all over the U.S. 
SEPT.26,1953 Chest. October is the month for the 


That means it’s time now to start figuring out an answer to a puzzling 
question: How much shall I give? Most executives want to contribute what 
they think is “expected.” The trouble is they can’t find an acceptable norm. 

Aside from other considerations, here’s a general rule of thumb: 


Give between 1% and 2% of your gross income. That will put you down 
in the chest’s book as fairly generous. 


A BUSINESS WEEK . 


Most Community Chests feel that the ideal gift would be to have every- 

one in town give 1%. However, everybody doesn’t: Most people settle for 
SERVICE a $5 or $10 check even if they can afford a lot more. 

For anyone with a high income, a skimpy gift is doubly foolish. Because 
of the tax situation, he misses an opportunity to be of real service to the 
community at small cost to himself. Here’s how: 

* 

There are also good social-service reasons for supporting the Com- 
munity Chest. Each chest is a wholly local enterprise; everything it does 
benefits your own community. 





Generally, the drive includes all the separate local agencies—Boy and 
Girl Scouts, hospitals, clinics, nursing organizations, children’s agencies. 


In many communities, the chest drives also include some big national 
campaigns—cancer, heart, and tuberculosis funds, and the like. That means 
you can give to most charities in one sum. 

o 

Note that all this marks a vast change in the meaning of the word 
“charity.” Only 20 years ago, charities did little more than pick up people 
who had fallen by the wayside—the poor or ill, the problem cases and the 
bums. The hallmarks were soup kitchens and flophouses. 


Charity is a lot more positive now. Says one Community Chest official: 
“The whole idea is a really constructive program for the community 
development of good health and good living—a better life for everyone.” 

e 
You don’t have to worry about too much of the money you give going 


for expenses. Operating costs for an entire year run at just about 10¢ 
of every dollar given. 


(That isn’t true, of course, with many other charities. Note that New 
York State is currently investigating a veteran’s organization that spent 
90% of the money it took in for expenses.) 


The loca) chest decides how the money is to be spiit up among the 
participating agencies. National headquarters has no say in this. (In fact, 
the headquarters was set up by the local chests purely as a service agency.) 


Best way to give is by a pledge. The chest doesn’t need the money all at 
once. And that way you can handle a more generous contribution. The 
chests prefer it, too—probably because they have a remarkable collection 
record. Some report as little as 114% shrinkage. 

* 

Remember this when you’re deciding on a sum to give to the Com- 
munity Chest: This gift won’t take care of your church contributions. That's 
a separate item, and should be handled as such. 


PAGE 183 Ideally, the churches hope you will give 10% (a tithe) of your income 
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to your church. Tithing will be the main theme in the church fund-raising 
drives in November. 


However, you'll be hearing more and more of another trend—a sort of 
“split tithing.” This is where the church urges people to give 5% of their 
income to the church, the other 5% to secular charities. 


Reserved seats for all World Series games have long since been sold out. 
But you can buy tickets any time from now right through the Series—pro- 
viding you're willing to pay heavy money. 

If you’re operating strictly on your own, you'll have to buy your tickets 
from a scalper. That means you'll be lucky if you pay as little as 50% above 
the market price of $10 for box seats, $7 for grandstand. More likely, you’!! 
pay from three to as much as 10 times the price. 


How do you find a sealper? If you’re a New Yorker, ask your regular 
ticket broker to give you a hint (you may find out he’s one himself). Or ask 
your sales manager, advertising agency, and other expense-account people, 
They entertain clients, and will know. 

Out-of-towners should work through the hotel bell captain. It’s his 
business to know such things. (Don’t skimp on tipping him—remember a 
lot of other people will be after him for help.) 


* 

Knowing the right people may get you tickets free. In this case, the 
right people are companies who belong to the Yankee or Dodger “club plans.” 
They buy tickets all through the regular season, thus automatically get 
to buy them for the Series games. 


Make hotel reservations immediately. October is always a tight month 
in New York—and the Series makes it tighter. 


Note for your calendar: If you live in New York State, take a look at 
your automobile driver’s license. It may have to be renewed on Sept. 30. 


. 

The will of Sen. Robert A. Taft—which left his estate to his wife in two 
separate trust funds—illustrates the wise use of the “marital deduction.” 
This benefit became part of the tax law in 1948, is allowed on property 
left to the spouse. But many people have not changed their wills to make 
use of it. 

Basically, this works the same way as a joint return on income tax— 
you split your estate in half. That can sometimes wipe out the estate tax. 

For example: A man worth $100,000 when he dies leaves $50,000 or 
more to his wife. His marital deduction is $50,000—which brings his estate 
down to less than the $60,000 exemption, which everybody gets. 

Likewise, it can cut taxes on a larger estate by much more than half. 
Thus the tax on a $300,000 estate without the marital deduction would be 
$59,100. With the largest possible deduction it is $17,500. 

a 

Hunters, football fans, and skiers can have warm feet—by wearing 
electric socks. 

The principle is like that used in electric blankets. Wires are woven 
into the feet of the socks, are heated by a battery worn at the belt. They 
are made by Benjamin Mfg. Co. of Des Plaines, Ill, sell for $19.95 a pair. 
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U. 5. Rubber keeps the “shakes” away from this barge 


In planning this off-shore oil-drilling barge—largest and most 
modern in existence—the designers had to make sure that 
her many drilling and pumping engines would not subject 
her to destructive vibration. They consulted United States 
Rubber Company engineers. The answer was quick and 
effective. Rubber mountings were installed to cushion the 
engines. Rubber couplings were installed to protect drive 
Shafts from vibration. Expansion Joints were put on the 
pumps in the circulating line to take up vibration and mis- 
alignment. Ever since her first day on the job, the barge has 
had no case of the “shakes”. Men wonder how they ever 


UNITED STATES 


lived through it before. Now the owners are pleased, and 
off-duty crew members can relax in restful comfort 
Whenever you have a problem involving the transmission 
of vibration and noise, or require mechanical rubber goods, 
always call on any of our 25 District Sales Offices, each 
staffed with engineers. Remember that “U.S.” products give 
you economy because they are qual- 
ity products. Write to address below. 


“U.S.” Research perfects it. 
“U.S.” Production builds it. 
U.S. Industry depends on it, 


RUBBER COMPANY 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION « ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
Hose « Belting « Expansion Joints « Rubber-to-metal Products ¢ Oil Field Specialties « Plastic Pipe and Fittings * Grinding Wheels + Packings « Tapes 
Molded and Extruded Rubber and Plastic Products «+ Protective Linings and Coatings « Conductive Rubber ¢ Adhesives « Roll Coverings « Mats and Matting 





The Mad Race for Antibiotics 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., set up a 
plant in Brooklyn, N. Y., during the 
early days of World War II, for vol- 
ume production of penicillin. ‘Today 
the plant and its production methods 
are obsolete. Pfizer has abandoned it 
and built a new plant at Groton, Conn. 

That’s the kind of thing you learn 
to expect when you're dealing with 
antibiotics. Changes come thick and 
fast. Demand for each new wonder 
drug as it hits the market is tremen- 
dous. Fierce competition springs up 
overnight. Research moves ahead at 
breakneck speed. The drug is improved 
and modified; production time is cut; 
costs are slashed; the price of the drug 
drops like a plummet. Then, before 
the smoke has cleared, somebody comes 
out with another antibiotic—and the 
cycle starts all over again. 

It’s the same story in almost any 
industry—but with antibiotics, the cycle 
is accelerated by the huge and imme- 
diate demand for each new product. 
Take the case of aureomycin, Chloro- 
mycetin, and terramycin. The three 
drugs came on the market in three 
consecutive years—1948, 1949, and 
1950, respectively. Each one reached 
big-scale production and widespread 
clinical use within a year of its debut. 
e Shoulder Man—It’s an industry of 
many problems, high pressures. Shoul- 
dering a big part of the burden—if not 
most of it—are research scientists. 

Not only are they under pressure 
to beat existing competition on exist- 
ing drugs; they're under pressure to 
beat the field to new drugs. There are 
still diseases, such as cancer and polio, 
that haven’t yet responded to anti- 
biotic cures. And there are still fields 
of study—animal and plant health for 
instance—that antibiotic scientists have 
barely scratched. 

What are the prospects, and the 
problems, in these areas? 


I. Medicine 


Penicillin was discovered by accident 
as far back as 1928, but antibiotics 
have been important medical products 
for less than 15 years. Penicillin was 
considered a laboratory curiosity until 





MOLDS are the supply source. Hun- 
dreds of antibiotics are tested and re- 
jected; only a few pass the rigid re- 
quirements and eventually hit the mar- 
ket as usable drugs. 
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The American schoolhouse isn’t little any more. 
And its need for fast intercommunication has 
grown as rapidly as its rooms and its enrollment. 

Yesterday's “communication” was pretty 
much limited to teachers sending pupils scurry- 
ing on errands. Today, anyone in the school, 
from class president to principal, can man the 
mike—supervise high fidelity record-playing 
use the netwotk! pf intercom téléppones—ot 
send and direct programs and announcements 
to any or all of 60 stations! 

School assemblies no longer mean a mad rush 


to the auditorium; instead, a thousand children 


There is nothing finer than a 


Stromberg-Carlson’ 


Rochester 3, New York Telephone Instruments —_ High Fidelity Electronic Cart 
and Central Office Radios and Office Intercom for Churches 


In Canada: Stromberg-Carison Co., Ltdu, Toronto XY Dial Equipment Radio-Phonographs Equipment Public Buildin; 



















sit in their rooms and listen. High fidelity r 
programs and recorded music, announceme 
and television educational features can be 
ceived in every room or 10 any selected 
And the advantages of such a service in 
drills or in Civil Detense practice is both” 
vious and imperative 

We make these Systems. We have them 
service from cpast to coast: Their engineér 
may seem complex to the tayman. Its j 
second mature to this pioneering com 
which has been in the forefront of commun 


tions since the days of McGuffey’s Reader? 


STROMBERG-CARLSON ALSO LEADS 
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PRESSTITE 


Seniinge LComPounos 





Your 1955 Models 
Require 
New Sealing Compounds Today 


As often as designs change in automobiles, 
air conditioners, refrigerators and hundreds of 
other products...new sealing problems arise. 
Staple, stock-in-trade sealants are not always the 
most effective answer. 





Sealing Compounds, 
Adhesives and Coatings for 
air conditioning, 
aircraft, appliances, 
aluminum windows, 


Presstite’s Research and Development Labora- 
tories, specializing exclusively in sealing com- 
pounds for more than 24 years, thrive on the 
challenge to formulate new sealants for new 
products, new models, new requirements. 


automobiles, breweries, 
bridges, cold storage, 


concrete curing, 


communications, doms 


and locks, excavation 

work, fvel tanks, 
highwoys, If you contemplate new, improved models, 
remember to protect the quality and perform- 
ance you so carefully plan. Consult our experi- 
enced sales engineers, who will be glad to work 
closely with you in recommending or having our 
laboratories formulate the very best sealant for 
your needs. 


In Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 


greenhouses, 
housing, railroad cors, 
refrigerators, reservoirs, 
sewers, storage tanks, 
treilers, trucks, and 
many other products 
and industries, 






PRESSTITE 
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4 

PRES 


3740 Chouteau Ave. 


os 


STITE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


St. Lovis 10, Mo. 


















“. .. microorganisms have 

been cultivated to produce 

new antibiotics . . .” 
ANTIBIOTICS starts on p. 186 










1939, when scientists found that cer- 

tain microorganisms (in this case, 

molds). could kill or inhibit the growth 

of other microorganisms. ‘The killing 

action, scientists determined, came 

from the chemicals (antibiotics) pro- 

duced by these microorganisms. ‘The , 
“miracle cures” effected by penicillin 

during the war clinched their impor- 

tance. 













Since that time, soil samples—lead- ft 
ing source of microorganisms—and 
other possible sources such as tree 
barks ee been collected from all 





over the world. The samples have been 
tested in the laboratory, and the micro- 
organisms have been cultivated to pro- 
duce various types and colors of molds 
in the search for new antibiotics. 
¢ The Hitch—l'inding a new antibiotic 
is one thing. Developing one that can 
be used on human beings is another. 
In the first place, not all molds pro- 
duce antibiotics. Your preliminary task 
is to select certain molds and check 
them for their ability to produce. You 
know that certain types or families of 
molds are more likely bets than others, 
so you concentrate your efforts on these. 
Even if you get an antibiotic (about 
ene in three of the molds selected pro- 
duces some antibiotic), your troubles 
have just begun. You have to check . 
the antibiotic for its similarity to other 
antibiotics, test its effectiveness against 
disease microbes. And you have to 
check it for possible allergy effects on 
humans. 
These tests eliminate practically all 
of the new antibiotics found. Some 
are ineffective against most germs. 
Others are effective only against those 
diseases that are already better con- 
trolled by existing antibiotics. Most of 
the rest are eliminated because of their 
toxic or other harmful effects to the 
body—effects that can range from a 
simple skin rash to a deadly blood con- 
dition. 
¢ Field Tests—Laboratory tests of a 
new antibiotic aren’t always conclusive. 
Some seem effective against a certain 
germ in the laboratory, but don’t work 
when they’re tested on animals or un- 
der more natural circumstances. Others 
prove effective against germs in first 
tests, rapidly lose their effectiveness— 
often before leaving the lab—as the 
germs develop an immunity. 
Still others look ideal in laboratory 
tests and early experiments, but become 
suspect later. For instance, Chloromy- 
cetin—developed by Parke, Davis & Co. 
—looked like a good new antibiotic at 
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37 clerks were 
32 years 
behind schedule 


until Recordak Microfilming 
took over 


The job of the “hand enrollers” in New Jersey’s 
Chancery Division of the Superior Court was to list 
just the complaints filed with the Court and the 
Court’s decisions. 

Sounds simple enough—but you know how fast 
paper work builds up . . . how line after line of 
manual transcription becomes a tedious chore. 
Thirty-seven clerks... three and a half years behind 
court action was the result. 

Then three employees operating Recordak Micro- 
File machines took over—freeing the rest of the 
personnel for work in understaffed departments. Jn 
just one year and eight months this three-man crew 
brought the Court records up to date—gave the Court 
photographically accurate and complete records 
which could be filed in 2% of the space previously 
required ; and referred to immediately in Recordak 
Film Readers, 


65 different types of business 


--. thousands of concerns now using Recordak Microfilming 
to eliminate costly manual transcription in daily record-keeping routines; 
to protect important records; to save up to 99% in filing space; to photos 
graph documents instantaneously . . . for a fraction of a cent afnece, 


Your business? 


Regardless of its type or size you should investigate Recordak 
microfilming soon. For che chances are this truly remarkable 
photographic process is already simplifying routines which are 
similar to yours... . doing a more efficient job at a fraction of your 
present costs. 


Learn in detail about the process... and the line of Recordak 
Microfilmers designed for all requirements, all budgets and 
available on an attractive purchase or rental basis, Write to 


Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Com- 


pany), 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. eeaieeseall \a\ 8) B 
——- EJB 
| E Lf f |B i | ae 


1928 ~ (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodok Company) 


*iyensh™ ' originator of modern microfilming— 


dia iia i and its application to business systems 





first. Then doctors started to report 
deaths from a certain kind of anemia— 
which they blamed on the antibiotic. 


Your business insurance program courts ' Tests now indicate that the drug can 
disaster when it fails to reflect changing 


economic conditions. 


be used only under careful medical 
supervision. 

e Placers—Aftcr all of the checks and 

- tests, some antibiotics finally become 

Fa marketable. Penicillin, for instance, is 

JOHNSON & HIGGINS + useful in treating 25 infections; strepto- 

: . mycin in 15; and terramycin in as many 

INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS Bs as 80. A few others, such as aureomycin, 

63 WALL STREET « NEW YORK 5 i tare z aan alee widely Price ; 

—— or ti os You ar, ee ed «ee keg sal 4 But even the accepted antibiotics, 

ae: fem: Fae | vere = | such as penicillin, haven’t passed all 

the hurdles. Many people still de- 

—e. an allergy to penicillin, and its 

use has been limited in some cases. A 

few years ago, research scientists found 

that the allergy is probably due to part 


French ‘ ye of the chemical structure of penicillin. 


e Upjohn Co. put its researchers to work 
Spanish —_ on the problem, as did many other 

es companies. Now Upjohn has developed 
a class of penicillins effective for treat- 


* pt 
Italian . ments on people who are sensitive to 


the standard penicillin G. 
German A e The Future—Researchers don’t think 
they are likely to find many more anti- 
75th Veer ; £3 cone biotics that will rival the present popular 
pmeting:U. 8. Grae Rave Gusevered that sant ts : eee Ss ones in effectiveness. They're still look- 


Berlitz assures their personnel competence in | 


ANY FOREIGN LANGUAGE in a matter of | 4 000 000 R DAY ing for a polio or cancer antibiotic; but 
senate, SRY sivtinen oka export me a a PE they figure that the rest of their future 
eae , compa ea, A le ‘ Ai) aep 9 . . . 
ments, and hundreds of others insist on Berlitz. | MOST MODERN LABEL PLANT IN AMERICA work will be limited to de Vv loping ] ) 
Small classes, intensive coaching, seiwate les- Complete air conditioning and high speed, automatic : : . 
sons selected vocabularies and  brush-up " the ed BETTER FASTER drugs effectiv e against a more limited 
courses make Berlitz one of your best invest- equipmen give us ge — quality, number of infections or (? dru 15 to 
mente fer bulldiag foreign trade Get the sects delivery and ATTRACTIVE price on practically any flat tl ' cd & g , 
Sa oe ee Cay Geers Pee RN, FORT, Come replace others to which germs have be 
pany paper label. Send your specifications for our proposal. b 5 \ 
Schools in leading cities from Coest te Coast. KALAMAZOO LABEL CO., 301 W. Ransom, Kalamazoo, Mich. come immune. If researchers don’t 
Consult your cla fossitied directory of write: conquer any major new disease, they 


dont = many new million dollar 


BERLITZ iste pr ese 


630 Fifth Ave, New York 20 Cl 6-0110 peaseoove gasket iI. Agriculture 


YOUR Write Dept. B. Animals and plants get sick just as 


human beings do. The farm gives anti- 


GASKET? ROGERS CORPORATION biotic scientists a teemendou rs ondary 
GOODYEAR, CONNECTICUT | narket for their product. 


i The problems facing researchers here 

== —SS== ~ | are very different from the problems of 

human medicine. No one can set a 

HEATMAKERS How do YOU handle cash value on human life. If a drug 

TRAVEL EXPENSES??? works, it’s worth using on a man—no 

For mattcr what its cost. But when you're 

INDUSTRY & HOME Kendall Co., Wm. Wigley, i, scores of dealing with animals and plants, a seri- 
corporations, for years have used ous cconomic problem comes up 

TRAY LETTERS because they A farmer can’t afford to cure his hog 

JOHN ZINK COMPANY ELIMINATE expense checks or chickens if the cost of medication 


16 WAPROVE expense procedure cuts out his profit on the end product. 


4401 S. Peoria Tulsa, Okla. . (Nr pal So while the prot ‘em in human research 


INCREASE productive time is to develop a better antibiotic, the 
 MINIMIZE cash advance; problem in veterinary research is to de- 


You'll be amazed at the advantages velop one cheap enough for widespread 


FOR INVESTORS: your company and traveling person- use. 
Factually measured—The effect of wba tiy 2 | by using TRAVELETTERS! e Uses—Antibiotics are used for two 


WY ‘3 ESSURE purposes in animal applications. They 
Wa POWER 6 Pa ee ee are used to combat diseases. They're 
Welte dectenie Manin GET eguedinn geecent cine GREENWICH, CONN. also used to speed an animal's growth— 
tion, plus other valuable data. Send $1 to cover costs. and here, researchers figure, lies the 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. ; really big potential. A chicken that 
3 Ib 2 


250 Pork Ave., New York 17, N. Y. would normally grow to in 12 to 
See Clues on page 198 14 weeks can be raised to ‘the same size 
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MULTIPLE EFFECT EVAPORATOR SET 
CLEANED CHEMICALLY IN 11 HOURS 


Evaporation was increased 13,750 pounds per hour; 


equipment was cleaned without dismantling 


TD 


Oy ~<a 


CJCJ 





Pump Truck 


Proportioning 
Header 











Water Line 


Steam Line 


One six-effect evaporator operated by a paper company had 
become fouled with sludge. Retarded evaporation showed that 
cleaning was needed to restore satisfactory service. At this 
point Dowell was called. 


After analyzing deposit samples and keeping minimum down- 
time in mind, Dowell engineers formulated liquid solvents to 
remove both organic and inorganic materials. These chemicals 
were pumped into the line without dismantling the equipment. 
After a soaking period, the spent solutions were flushed out 
with water. 


Result: the operator found the evaporators to be cleaner than 
after cleaning by any method previously used. But most im- 
portant, evaporation was increased 13,750 pounds per hour. As 
in the cleaning of most pieces of heat exchange equipment, 


Dowell service reduced costly downtime. The job took less 
than 11 hours, including inspection. 


Dowell Service is used in most industries where evaporation is 
a major operation problem. 


Dowell liquid solvents are introduced through regular connee- 
tions, reaching surfaces inaccessible to other cleaning methods. 
No scaffolding is required and dismantling is held to a minimum. 
Many pieces of equipment can be cleaned while they are in 
operation, 

Experienced Dowell engineers do the job for you. They are 
equipped with Dowell-designed pump trucks, solvents, controls, 
and special application equipment. 

For a helpful discussion of your maintenance cleaning problems, 
call your local Dowell office. Or write directly to Tulsa, Dept. 1-10. 


DOWELL SERVICE 


Over 100 Offices to Serve You with Chemical Cleaning for: 


Boilers * Condensers * Heat Exchangers + Cooling Systems 
Pipe Lines « Piping Systems » Gas Washers + Process Towers 
Process Equipment + Evaporators + Filter Beds + 


Chemical Services for Oil, Gas and Water Wells 
DOWELL INCORPORATED ¢ TULSA 1, OKLAHOMA en 


Tanks 3 


a. 
ee ake 


A Service Subsidiary of 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


a » 











DAir Conditioning 
CABINETS USED 
V1. Space Wasted 


Installation photo showing how PC Cabinets fitted into unused space, 


~And Ohrhach’s Customers Shop in Comfort 


Neat partitions 
enclose the PC 
Cabinets at 
Obrbach's 


Consulting Engi- 
neer: Edward E, 
Ashley, N.Y.C. 


Air Conditioning 
Contractor 

Fugene J. Brandt 
Co., Ine., N.Y.C. 


"Tuis’ installation of “Buffalo” 
PC Air Conditioning Cabinets in 
Ohrbach's famous Newark, N. J. 
store illustrates how adaptable 
these units are. These compact, 
flat, suspended units fit neatly 
between the ceiling and clothing 
display racks, thus taking up no 
floor space, yet providing full 
comfort facilities for Ohrbach’s 
shoppers. 

Besides the units shown here, 
“Buffalo” builds models to fit a 


BUFFALO 


458 BROADWAY 


PUBLISHERS OF “FA 


variety of space requirements — 
among them, vertical VPC Cabi- 
nets — all equipment of proven 
quality. Whether you are con- 
cerned with new-building plans 
or remodeling, you'll find a 
“Buffalo” Cabinet to fit the job 
perfectly, and give complete satis- 
faction. Why not have us mail 
you Bulletin 3703B? It contains 
helpful engineering information 
on solving your comfort condi- 
tioning problem! 


q? 
! pon, First For 
+ Fans 


COMPANY 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


'GINEERING” HANDBOOK 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities 


EXHAUSTING 


BLOWIN 





in nine to 11 weeks by g penicil- 
lin, terramycin, or aul in to its 
feed (BW—Nov.22’52,p% The anti- 
biotics can be used to imp the gen- 
eral health of an animal, in 
even when it isn’t suff 
specific disease. 

This raises the animal’ lue—as was 
shown by an experiment recently tried 
at a Florida race track. A nine-year-old 
horse that had won only $100 all year 
Was given a ration containing aureomy- 
cin. In two months its appetite picked 
up, and its general health improved. It 
won $6,000 in the next three months. 
When taken off the aurcomycin diet, it 
returned to its losing ways 

Experiments like that indicate that 
the future for antibiotics might be 
brighter even in agricultural than in 
medical uses. 

e Plants—Researchers 

whole field for themselve 
began to study antibiotics seriously for 
use against plant diseases. And there 
are expectations that plant growth 
might be speeded by antibiotics just 
as animal growth has been 

Researchers must use the same ap- 
proach in their dealings with plants as 
in their work with animals: Cost is 
important. But in other respects, work 
on plants will require techniques and 
tests different from those tried on 
either humans or animal 

The scientists must do special re- 
search into ways of getting antibiotics 
into a plant in cffective amounts. 
They must find out how much of the 
drug is retained in the plant when it’s 
sold as food. There are many other 
problems just starting to aris 

Another important aspect of research 
on plants is that the types of anti- 
biotics most effective in this field could 
be far different from those now used 
on animals and humans. This implies 
that scientists will have to restudy 
many of the antibiotics discovered in 
the past and rejected because they 
failed to meet specifications for medi- 
cal use. 


ther words, 
from any 


opened up a 
when they 


Ill. Basic Research 


Although the biggest effort of re- 
search in antibiotics aims at specific 
applications, companies find that basic 
research may also prov rthwhile. 
Most important part of the basic re- 
search is an effort to find out why anti- 
biotics behave as they do. There are 
several theories as to how an antibiotic 
may kill a germ or other microorgan- 
ism, but no one yet knows for sure. 

Some scientists believe that the anti- 
biotic has a direct poisoning effect 
when it is eaten by the microorgan- 
ism. Others feel that it cuts the mi- 
crobe off frem its food supply and 
starves it. There are still other ideas. 
e Chance—If scientists can find out 
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She’s the modern American woman, 
keeping herself young and attractive 
(we snapped her in her beauty mask). 
Cosmetics makers constantly vie for her 
favor with new products, well-timed 
sales promotions. To make these pro- 
motions succeed, the manufacturer 
must get his products and merchandis- 
ing aids in stores everywhere when the 
time is ripe. That makes a complex 
shipping problem. Here’s the solution— 


Delivered on time. Distributor receives 
shipment at his door. All over the country 
retailers receive cosmetic via 


Railway Express according to schedule 


products 


It pays to use the complete shipping service 


No size or weight limit © Pickup and delivery, within prescribed vehicle limits, in all cities and principal 
towns ® Liberal valuation allowance * Receipt at both ends © Ship collect, prepaid, paid-in-part, or C.O.D. © 


Advance planning by manufacturer and 
Railway Expressman determines rates and 
delivery schedules for department stores 
and distributors everywhere in the country. 


























Yd 
ge 

For the shipper’s protection, delivery re- 

go to central Railway Express 

accounting office. Here they are carefully 

filed for quick future reference. 


ceipts 


sorted, 


Ship by Air Express for extra speed. 


Shipments are quickly sorted at Railway 
Express terminal. As Express trucks bring 
in loads of cosmetics, modern conveyor sys 
tem speeds routing to destination cities 


Whenever you ship or order goods, cal! on 
your Railway Exupressman. He can help 
you simplify your shipping method 


valuable time, eliminate unnecessary costs 


save 


4 + XPRESS 
aa 1e 


mM 





Air mail...snail-paced! 


Important mail flies like an eagle to get to your office. Then 
it gets bogged down to a crawl by the slow process of 
hand-slitting-open before your office people receive it and get 
the day’s work started. 

Consider the valuable working time a PB MailOpener will 
save! This electrically powered LE Model, for example, opens a 

whole morning's mail in a jiffy—thin envelopes or fat; any size, any 
kind. Swiftly, safely trims off a hairline edge as fast as you feed it. 
There's a MailOpener for the smallest office. Ask your nearest PB 
office to demonstrate. Or write for free illustrated booklet. 
PITNEY-BOWES, INc., 1406 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of the postage meter, 93 offices in U.S. and Canada. 


FREE: Handy wall chart of Postal Rates for all 
classes of mail, with parcel post map and zone finder. 


= PITNEY-BOWES 


MAILO)PENER 





CABINET UNIT 
for year ‘round comfort 
ODINE Cabinet Units are ideal for 


new or remodelled stores, offices, 
motels, hotels, other public buildings. They 
provide fast, positive, quiet distribution 
of heated or cooled air where the expense 
of unit ventilators or air conditioners is 
not warranted. Inexpensive accessories 
permit introduction, filtering, heating and 
distribution of fresh outside air. Write 
today or see the Mwdine representative 
listed in your phone book. 
Teor out coupon — mail today! 
ee ee ee ee es oe oe es ee 
MODINE MFG. CO. 
1508 DeKoven Ave., Racine, Wis. 
Send me free copy of Bulletin 552. 
eS ee oe ee 
Ps sad s vind un peg cena 
Adidaalliis sic totes eee vss 
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Keep INACTIVE RECORDS 
Quickly Accessible with 
Self-Stacking TRANSFER FILES 


The Only Fibre-Board 


DRAWER FILE 


hat builds its own steel 


ving as you stack if 


No. 511 Larrea size 
UNITS are self-stack 


| with factory ap lie 


plates and hor- 
lzontai stackers bearing 
total drawer content 
weight at four points. ~ 


Packed Six Units 

to the Carton of 
— — 

No matter how high you stack these new TRANS- 
FER FILES, each drawer works perfectly...no 
bulging, no sticking. Each unit is complete, yet 
each becomes part of a sturdy steel structure. 
Units can be bolted side by side. Metal drawer 
pulls, and grey finish on corrugated fibre-board 
produce neat front office appearance. 

Clip this ad to your letterhead for details 

on other sizes. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


72 5. Dearborn Street + Chicago 5, Illinoi 





how the antibiotic kills, they stand a 
better chance of figuring out why one 
antibiotic is effective on some germs 
and not on others. They may be able 
to figure why some germs develop an 
immunity to a certain antibiotic and 
others don’t. This may help them de- 
cide which molds to test, which anti- 
biotics have the best long-range possi- 
bilities. 

Scientists are also doing basic re- 
search to determine the exact chemi- 
cal structures of antibiotics—a hard job, 
since the structures are staggeringly 
complicated. Although researchers don’t 
know for sure what this will prove, 
they feel their work may turn out to 
be practical. For instance, in the case 
of penicillin, a knowledge of the exact 
chemical structure indicated possible 
changes that might beat the problem 
of allergy. The changes worked for 
Upjohn. 

Knowing the exact chemical struc- 
ture has other possibilities. [t may indi 
cate a way to make the drug syntheti- 
cally without growing molds. Or if the 
chemical structure indicates that the 
drug can’t be made by any synthetic 
means, a company could expand its 
production facilities without fearing 
that a competitor will develop a cheap 
synthetic substitute. 


Super Transformer 


Testing of a 60-cycle, 600,000-volt, single- 
phase power transformer (above) has been 
completed by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. The 
5,000-kva. unit is the latest step in a de- 
velopment program aimed at more efficient 
use of high-voltage insulation. The trans- 
former was built as a research tool to de- 
termine whether present basic data and cal- 
culating methods will be adequate to design 
power transformers at voltages far greater 
than those now in use. 
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handy around the house 


Best friend of the handyman, the essential oil- 
can keeps things running smoothly around home. 
In dad’s workshop, oil fights friction and keeps 
tools bright and free from rust. Oil makes mom’s 
sewing machine hum. The kid’s bikes and roller. 


skates squeak for it. 


Best friend of industry, oil keeps the wheels 
turning, protects machinery and equipment from 
corrosion, and as fuel provider a great part of the 
2 . . as 
nation’s power. Currently, refinery capacity is 
expanding to meet these needs, and as one of the 
largest consumers of chemicals, petroleum proe- 


essing is a major market for such Mathieson 


caustic soda © soda ash © chlorine « sulphur ©¢ sulphuric acid © bicarbonate of soda « ja © sodi 
sodium methylate « sodium chlorite * hypochlorite products ¢ dry ice and carbonic gas ¢ 


chemicals as . . . caustic soda, ammonia, chlorine, 
soda ash, sulphuric acid, sodium chlorite, and 


bicarbonate of soda. 


In many industries, Mathieson’s top-quality 
chemicals and sound technical assistance have 
proved of definite benefit to manufacturers. 
You'll find you can buy chemicals to better 
advantage—at any time—by consulting with 


Mathieson. 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Mathieson Industrial Chemicals Division 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 








1928 


nitrate ¢ nitric acid ¢ hydrazine products 
i Iphate © ethylene glycols and oxide « methanol 





What-. ToRNADO. 


on the Production Line? 


Originally purchased to simplify plant maintenance, a 
Tornado vacuum cleaner was put to work solving a pro- 
duction problem at Onsrud Machine Works, Inc., Chi- 
cago. Heavy base sections for spar milling machines had 
to be cleaned out before assembly. Turning the sections 
over to remove chips would require laborious handling 
and risk damage to precision machined surfaces. Utiliz- 
ing the 300 m.p.h. suction of their Tornado 92 cleaner, 
Onsrud now vacuums out the heavy cast iron chips while 
finishing operations on the bases continue undisturbed. 

The powerful cleaning action of the Tornado and its 
ability to pick up liquids and dry substances simultane- 
ously make it a must in shops where good housekeeping 
is synonymous with good workmanship. These same 
features give Tornado the versatility to perform numer- 
ous other operations. Many firms have found, as Onsrud 
did, that the labor-saving Tornado has real cost-cutting 
possibilities in addition to its primary purpose. Find out 
more about the Tornado at no obligation. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 600 TODAY 


KEWER ELECTRIC MEG. CO. 


5104 N. RAVENSWOOD AVENUE CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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Wheat Research 


Washington farmers tax 
themselves to buy land for 
study of methods to check 
the spread of smut. 


Most American corporations have 
learned the value of research and now 
pour part of income back into the 
laboratory. But, with few exceptions, 
this has not been true of the farmer. 
He has depended for the financing of 
crop research on the government or on 
trade organizations and the lik« 

Wheat farmers in eastern Washing- 
ton are now reversing this trend. When 
the 1953 State Legislature challenged 
the farmers “to do something for them- 
selves,” they took up the challenge and 
now are taxing themselves $¢ per bu. 
to provide funds for grain research. 
¢ Antismut—The goal of the farmers 
from 14 counties is $150,000 to buy 
additional land for developing smut- 
resistant wheat acceptable to millers. 
Smut, a disease that produces black 
masses on wheat and other farm prod- 
ucts, damaged only 2% of the Wash- 
ington wheat crop in 1942. By 1952 it 
affected 28% of the crop and cut farm 
income: by $12-million—costing each 
farmer an average $250. 

Up to now only six acres of land be- 
tween the fur farm and dairy of Wash- 
ington State College at Putnam have 
been devoted to wheat science. And 
this land is so steep that crops planted 
at the top of the slope in summer some- 
times slide to the bottom by spring. 

The Washington farmers expect to 
remedy this bv using the $150,000 to 
buv 96 acres near Washington State 
College for wheat research. Fifteen 
acres will be planted each year for win- 
ter wheat research, including new 
Siberian and Japanese varieti« Seven 
acres are for spring wheat, and about 10 
for other cereal crops. The 96 acres will 
be divided into three 32-acre plots, each 
to lie fallow for two years and be used 
the third. 
¢ Foundation Seed — Washington’s 
growers are calling the 96-acre plot “the 
new agronomy farm.” In addition to 
disease research, the farm will be used 
for testing other crops that the wheat 
farmer can profitably plant. The farm- 
ers also believe the land can provide 
foundation seed in quantity. 

“Foundation” is the word for seed 
of a new varicty, used by farmers to re- 
place a diseased field. Until now the 
acreage at the college has been so small 
that individual farmers raised founda- 
tion seed under contract. It sometimes 
took six years to distribute enough 
foundation sced to satisfy the demand. 
Expansion was so slow that new 


+ 
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Surely there is no greater confidence than that of 
the man who trusts his very life to his parachute, 
Yet, the trust of one company in the experience 
and dependability of another is confidence, too. 


Two great companies, W. R. Grace & Co., inter- 
national industrial and trading concern with 
transportation and banking interests, and Foster 
Wheeler Corporation, one of the leading oil re- 
finery constructors and steam generator manu- 
facturers, have placed their confidence in Virginia 
Metal Products to design, engineer, and build the 
bulk conveyor systems in the new $20,000,000 
Grace Chemical Company Anhydrous Ammonia 
and Urea Plant in Memphis. For these major 
American businesses recognize Virginia Metal 
Products’ leadership in conveyor engineering, de- 
pendability in conveyor installation and responsi- 
bility in conveyor performance, 


Many of America’s most important industrial 
and insurance companies, hospitals, schools, and 
office buildings have similarly placed their confi- 
dence in Virginia Metal Products’ proven ability 
to solve their material handling problems. 

May we suggest you bring your conveyor prob- 


lems to VMP. You will get the conveyor system you 
really need. Please write us, without obligation. 


* CONFIDENCE! 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS, ING. 


Plant: Orange 


You get the best when you buy from the leader, and 
VMP LEADS THE INDUSTRY. 
Also leading designer, manufacturer, and erector of movable stee!] MOBIL- 


WALL partitions, vertical filing systems, steel doors and frames, and 
library equipment. 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. Rate—$5.00 per line 
($2.50 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. Write for special 
rates for Business Services advertisements. Address box number replies 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. NEW YORK, 330 W. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


Positions Vaocontte==——= 
District Chief Clerks Due to rapid expansion 


two new positions are available in New Mexico 
and Arizona Must have customer accounting 
experience with a utility firm These positions 
involve responsibility for a group of offices, Age 
to 40, Weare a natural gas utility company en- 
gaged in production, transmission, and distri- 
bution in four states, We offer a full program 
of employee benefits, Apply by mail to: South- 
ern Union Gas Company, Burt Building, Dallas, 
Texas, Attn: Mra. Singer. 


Business Administration graduate with chemical 
industry cost estimating experience for plan- 
ning team of well established, growing com- 
pany. This man will (1) have proved himaelf 
in his present Job; (2) be looking for additional 
responsibility; (3) be between 80 and 48. 
Resume held in confidence. P-9220, Business 
Week 





Situation vecant for highly « quolitied and ex- 
perienced gentleman to work as general man- 
ager in a big eotton textile mill In India em- 
ploying nearly 10,000 workers. Previous expe- 
lence of cotton textile preferred, but l# not 
abeolutely essential Long adminietrative ex- 
perience in big industrial units, however, nec- 
essary Balary nearly $25,000 per annum 
depending on qualifications and experience with 
a car and free fully-furnished air-conditioned 
quarters and a Frigidaire. Applications will be 
treated confidentially. Apply with full partie- 
ulars and latest photograph to P-9227, Business 


Wanted: Manufacturers Representatives now 
handling lines similar to Die Castings, Stamp- 
ings or Screw Machine Products. Three terri- 
tories now open Conn; New York City & New 
Jersey—Send full particulars. RW-9095, Bust- 
ness Week 


=== Employment Sevice 
Executives-Contemplating a change? Your per- 


sonal requirements met thru our flexible proce- 
dures, with full protection of your present posi- 
tion. We have the know how and nation-wide 
contacts to negotiate successfully for you. De- 
tails on request, Jepson Executive Service. (Eat. 
1939) 1021 Porter Bidg., Kansas City 2. 


=e Positions Wanted > 


U. $. Admin. Sales Engr., 30, 4 yrs. exper. in 
Mexico, desires represent U. 8S. firm in Latin- 
America; RW, Amaterdam £266-1, Mexico, D.F. 


Personnel, Vet., Age 26, College Grad., Exp. 
Research & Interviewing, . YY. or San "Fran- 
cisco area pref. PW-0$242, Business Week. 


Director of Purchases. Diversified Manufactur- 

ing experience including oatemetize, heavy and 

fight machinery, Resume. PV -9222, Business 
reek, 


Me. Employer: | believe that | can be of value 
to you. The qualifications I offer are the ability 
to get along with all people, the willingness to 
work a 60 hour week, @ college education, and 
an intense desire to get settled in interesting 
work. [Tam 26 years old, single and presently 
employed in Canada, My present salary is only 
$3300.00 per year, but I will work for one month 
free to prove ability to satiafy you, Let me try 
to fill that position at my expense. All positions 
will be considered and all inquiries answered, 
PW.-9226, Business Week 





Purchasing Manager. Graduate Engineer, broad 
experience in engineering and purchasing, de- 
sires change. Resume on request. PW -9060, 
Business Week. 


==== Selling Opportunities W. 
Aggressive New England Sales Organization 


covering all of New England area wants addi- 
tional line to sell to Mfg’s & Tool Shops. P. O. 
Box 21, East Providence, RL 


ted = 








e: Three graducte 
engineers 20 years established sales engineering 
experience New York Metropolitan area, want 
line power plant equipment supplementing ex- 
isting lines. RA-9171, Business Week. 

Need a Chgo Representative? Pres. now avail. 
desires connect. with company who req. Eng. 
(Purdue ‘34, BSME) and Legal (Kent LLB). 
Desire sales work; experienced; gd. producer; 
int. draw vse comm. If potential of Snes is 
$25, 000 write RA-9$246, Business Week 

Florida Manufacturers Agent “desires two { top 
electrical or preventive maintenance lines. 
Naval Academy graduate. RA-9$244, Business 
Week. 


North Carolina Salesman, 12 years sales experi- 
ence, wants Industrial lines as Manufacturers 
Fepresentative. RA- 9808, Business Week, 


State of Maine Represe entative. Young, aggres- 
sive, successful Sucunen desires to establish 
himself as Manufacturer's Agent, Portiand- 
Bangor area Seeks various lines to call on 
jobbers and dealers. RA-8892, Business Week, 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Need Translations? Any language. House or- 
gans. Sales letters. Manuals. Catalogues. Ad- 
vertisements. Scripts. Technical material a 
specialty. Write Overseas Business Services, 
McGraw-Hill International Corporation, 330 W. 
43, N. ¥. 36, N. Y. 


Complete Tooling programs performed on a firm 
price guaranteed basis. Excellent tool design 
staff plus 80 skilled tool and die makers at your 
service. Fast delivery. Large work a specialty. 
Mechaneers Incorporated, Municipal Alirport, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


=== Registered Patent Attorney === 
Patent Information Book, without obligation. 
Pat. Atty. & Advisor et Y Dept. 1930-47. Assoc, 
Examiner Pat, Off. 1922-29. Gustav Miller, Pat- 


ot nawyer, 94BW3 Warner Bidg., Wash 4, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Seve Up To 50% On Your Christmas Gift Re- 


quirements, Choose from over 1,000 nationally 
advertised items including Appliances. Benrus 
Watches, Parker Pen Sets, Evans Lighters. We 
have catered to business firms for over 20 years. 
Write For Our New Free Catalog! O. Faust, 
Dept. W-9, 223 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa, 
For Sale: Expanding Mill Supply Business with 
700,000. annual gross, located Central N.E, 
Very profitable business with excellent lines of 
merchandise. Occupy large building with ex- 
tensive parking lot, Sale necessary due to 
health. BO-9245, Business Week, 


For Sale, Immediate ‘Occupa ncy. One-Story 
factory building, Delaware 'V Valley near Wil- 
mington, on over one acre with railroad adja- 
cent, Floor Area 18,000 . ft. Inquire P. O, 
Box 1711, Wilmington 99, Be a. 








A GOOD HABIT 


is any habit which can benefit you. 
watching for the “clues” section you will 
find employment opportunities—wanted, 





Write for further information to: Clues Section, BUSINESS WEEK 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


vacant, selling—business opportunities of 
all types, special services and offerings 
and equipment offered and wanted. 











varictics of smut invaded the foundation 
crop before it had really taken hold. 

The wheat tax was self-imposed by 
the farmers after outlay for agronomy 
was cut from the budget for the third 
time. The nine members of the 
wheat committeee of the Whitman 
county farm bureau met and their secre- 
tary, Ward Rinchart, proposed that 
the farmers do what the legislature 
had refused to do: Tax the crop. 

The committee passed on the sugges- 
tion to the Washington Wheat League, 
which undertook collection of the tax 
under the direction of John Stephenson, 
a Benge grower. Stephenson drove hun- 
dreds of miles talking up the tax 
and concocted a collection system. He 
hoped to avoid the legislature's objec- 
tion that the tax might produce $300,- 
000 in two years, but would cost $250,- 
000 to collect. 
¢ Little Opposition—The 7,500 wheat 
growers in eastern Washington were 
asked to sign up for the tax. When the 
individual grower brings in his crop, 
his elevator operator drops a sign-up 
card in front of him; his banker points 
out the long-range advantages of farm 
research, and offers to deduct the tax 
from the grower’s wheat checks auto- 
matically. Few farmers have opposed 
the tax, and Stephenson has found no 
organized resistance. 

On May 1, 1954, the Wheat League 
will review its tax campaign. There 
seems to be little doubt that they will 
have the $150,000 they need. 


a 





RESEARCH BRIEFS 





Translations of foreign scientific writ- 
ings will be photoduplicated and filed 
in a new Library of Congress center 
set up by National Science Foundation. 
Translations collected from government 
agencies, scientific societies, industrial 
laboratories, and universities will be 
available through the Scientific Trans- 
lations Center, Science Division, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 

* 
A new way to purify radium has been 
announced by scientists of Mound 
Laboratory, the atomic energy labora- 
tory operated by Monsanto Chemical 
Co. at Miamisburg, Ohio. The Mound 
process gets rid of the most difficult part 
of the Curie process, developed by 
Marie and Pierre Curie near the begin- 
ning of the century. 

* 
Minute temperature differences around 
growing plants, important in agricul- 
tural research, can be measured with 
new techniques recently described by 
a University of Chicago botanist, Paul 
D. Voth. Voth and his associates used 
commercial devices, and adapted them 
into the unique plant thermometer. 
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THE TREND 





The Retreat from Hard Money 


There is more than mere financial interest in the news 
that the Bank of England and the Bank of France have 
reduced their rediscount rates from 4% to 34%. Coming 
on the heels of similar action by West Germany and 
other uropean countries, there is little doubt that these 
latest cuts decisively indicate an international trend away 
from tight money. 

This trend is the logical sequel to the restrictive credit 
policies recently pursued to curb post-war inflation. 
These restrictions were not only necessary, but in many 
instances, long overdue. It was not until 1951, for exam- 
ple, when the Conservatives came into power, that 
definite deflationary steps were taken in Great Britain. 

That these policies were successful appears evident 
in the symbolic step reducing the bank rate. Inflation 
has been curbed, the economy has been stabilized, so 
that any further restrictions might have resulted in the 
risk of promoting deflation. In deciding that a little 
relaxation was essential to spur investment and produc- 
tion, European central banking authorities signalized a 
welcome return to a flexible money policy. 

This flexible approach comes at a time when the 
United States is experiencing a heavy seasonal demand 
for loans by business and agriculture. In fact, a squeeze 
in money is developing just as it did last June, before the 
Federal Reserve System stepped in by lowering reserve 
requirements. As a result, there is talk of the Fed again 
reducing reserve requirements. 


A Crude Weapon 


It is doubtful whether this is, in fact, the best way to 


meet the current situation. The juggling of reserve 
requirements is not a normal instrument of monetary 
policy. Rather, it is a crude and inflexible weapon with 
a blast that is heard around the world. Anyone can 
observe its impact, for it means that the banking system 
is flooded with excess reserves virtually overnight, imme- 
diately producing an easing of credit. 

The virtue of this weapon comes from this immediate 
and obvious impact. There is nothing subtle about it. 
Thus, it should be used only when the central banking 
system decides to signal a dramatic reversal in its policy. 
If it is not used in this way, its strength is dissinated. 


The June Reversal 


This was partly the case when the Fed acted last 
June. Our money managers attempted to make up for 
their tardiness in easing the money squeeze by firing off 
the strongest weapon in their arsenal. Then, they belit- 
tled its effect by announcing that its use was not 
intended as any reversal of policy. 
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There are other more selective devices at the Fed’s 
disposal. One method is to buy Government securities 
in the open market. The Fed wisely resorted to this 
means of easing the money market last week with out- 
right purchases of $50-million. If condition warrants it, 
the Fed could double its buying. Moreover, Federal 
Reserve banks could also make loans more freely to 
member banks for heavy seasonal requirements. 

Such flexible steps appear adequate to meet the pres- 
ent situation. The time may come when the Fed will 
need its most dramatic weapon to demonstrate, to the 
nation and the world, that the Administration is deter- 
mined to fight deflation. To use it indiscriminately is 
like crying wolf too often. It is a mistake to fire your 
biggest gun before you ever sight your objective, much 
less the whites of its eyes. 


Sightseeing With Insults 


Waves of American tourists are coming back from 
Europe laden with gifts, snapshots, mementos and 
enough experiences to last through the winter. Unfor- 
tunately, not all their experiences were particularly happy 
ones. A distressingly large number of American travel- 
ers found themselves uncomfortable, if not actually un- 
welcome, in such traditional tourist havens as France and 
Italy. 

This unhappy feeling is not a result of incidents like 
the strikes that paralyzed France in August. Generally 
speaking, Americans are amused and challenged, rather 
than disconcerted, by temporary inconveniences. ‘The 
trouble stems from the fact that many of our European 
cousins—from hotel clerks to waiters to the man in the 
street—were often unfriendly and sometimes downright 
un-American. All over, say the reports, were signs that 
read: “American, go home.” 

It would be a mistake to consider that all Europeans 
are anti-American. Similarly, we know that every Ameri- 
can is not a real ambassador for his country. Yet a recent 
French poll shows that though 40% of those queried 
disapprove of the anti-American signs, only 11% would 
consider removing them. This indifference appears as 
confirmation of widespread dislike. 

Tourism is a big dollar earner for most European 
countries, but it is doubtful that Americans will spend 
money where they feel unwanted. A little public rela- 
tions would go a long way toward solving this problem. 
The campaign to attract tourists should be matched by a 
campaign to please them. After all, Americans will con- 
tinue traveling, but not where sightseeing is mixed with 
insults. 
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Great Ideas of Western Man 


ONE OF A SERIES 


Mr. Justice Lindley on Protection from Government 
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I know of no duty of the court 
which it is more important to observe, 
and no powers of the court 
which it is more important to enforce, 
than its power of keeping 
public bodies within their rights, 
The moment public bodies exceed their rights, 
they do so to the injury and oppression of 
private individuals, and those persons 
are entitled to be protected from injury ge etl 
arising from such operations 
of public bodies. 


JUDGMENT IN ROBERTS VS GWYRFAL DISTRICT COUNCIL, 1699 
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Another new development using 


B. F. Goodric 
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